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s to be a considerable generally accepted: tenets of or laws of 
the t term ‘ ‘exact’ must 


¢ attitude one also > readily senses th the ‘that If half of the hypotheses W which 


none of the soci social scienc exact, and as advanced by a any given | field of science hav :. 
to fermin inate the consideration such a been found to hold true, does that make th 
unique possibility, some would add ‘that science “exact”? Ww ould three-fourths 


ae they never can reach such a ich_a_stage at pre- better r? Have v we any “answer to the , question 
dsion. cision. Since lo ogical ‘thinking i is” generally at all which scientists would accept? It may 


_ quite quite essential to scientific p progress the be- be that m many of them have never ‘thought 


lief which has just been presented may well of the matter at all, and would see no point 


be subjected toa additional examination. discussing it. . Such treatment of the 
4 We might approach the problem by ; asking "matter might seem to be too precise. ‘Indeed 
what the term “exact” means. Certainly no it may be that some would ethnocentrically — 


natural science has completely explored and hold that their o own field i is the most typical . 
explained its set of natural phenomena of what an “exact” science should be. 


“exactness” cannot be applied to any -scien- way of exploring th the stability, and 


- tific discipline i in n such a manner. The term, hence nce the exactness of a science is by examir examin-— f — 


‘if applied in that sense, is only relative, jand i ing the number of concepts whic ‘concepts which it h it has se set 


further, the state of relativity is ‘constantly down. . Fairchild writes “No science can have 
q changing for no field is static at present. any more precision and exactitude than the _ 


Perhaps some sciences are advancing faster — - words or other symbols such as mathematical 
but if that be true we have no- or chemical formulae in which it is embod- 
hand to show the differential — ied.”? To the extent to which this clue p prom- 
: of progress, ises “reward we might give it a little atten- 


‘It might prove helpful if we were toe ex- tion. Under Fairchild’s editorship more tl than 


_ plore the nature of the term “exact” a little 2500 words an and "phrases: have been p pub- 
farther. What is is the particular meaning it is lished. This a fact which 


a supposed to have when used in reference to p sociology is not lacking in a specific 
any given science? How exact should or can’ 
science be? It is clear that if any science ‘#enry P of 


allows for the discovery of exceptions to Preface. New York: Philosophical | Society, 1944. 
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with precise meanings. One and the same applies” to. the 
the word ‘ “precise” here with caution other familiar words which have been shaped 
yet no ‘scientist would. state that every con- sharpened to serve as tools and ] 
his” field is incapable of v variations for the. analysis of human s society, 
in meanings under certain conditions, of the phy sical sciences hav e la- 
Another approach i in considering the: mean- boriously: sought words in the classical | lan- 
ing of the term “exact” is through the nature guages and ‘made them bearers of precise 
/ of its vocabulary. Sociology has broken some ~ — ideas. _ If these words sound austere, isola- 
new trails by taking ‘ing words from the com- com- - tionist, or scientific, that may simply. be due 
“mor Tanguage and has given them concrete 
meanings, Such terms ‘as culture, caste, , char- know their « etymological origins, t their origi- 
acter, family, folkways, identification, ‘pri- - nal or semantic n meanings, how they may 


group, sympathy suggestion all have been -wrenched apart, syllable from 
| 


‘to the fact that the average reader does not 


sound so familiar that we may have difficulty creaking syllable, nor the various shades of ‘¢ 
int thinking of them as having precise e defi- meaning which they originally had, for he 
nitions. To the average reader they seeks only their definitions in some ‘special- 

ized dictionary of his: own field 1 of science. 
to appreciate because of what ‘they have Sociological ‘terms: frequently appear to@ck 

Meant to us in the past rather than formal this official rigidity because all ow 

7 _ terms which bear the dignity of officialdom — several shades of meaning for each term 
ina scientific field. They appear to be ‘about such as contact, competition, conflict, accom- 
flexible as old shoes, and to lack almost -modation and assimilation, and when we 


‘more lik like old friends whom we have 


all of that which one | might attribute to an first observe that someone insists on giving a 


“exact” -science,, sociology uses 
with quite explicit meanings. 


sociologists had chosen to use Greek 
term Ta Sympheronta, or Chremata in place sciences have taken such steps, even though 


the: more familier, yet 


‘them concise meanings in sociology we feel 


_ deprived of of some of our liberties, and that 


may raise imperturbable eyebrows 


e may 


unscientific antics, but student 

anh “exact.” Tt ‘they had "makes peace with the terms, comes to like 
a ploy ed the Latin ‘Rationes for Interaction in ~ them, and fi finds that his memory is not un- 
preference to the Greek He Pros Allelous duly burdened with verbal | antiquities. 
Chreia many of their learned colleagues We , search for 

would not have known the difference yet the another pa the problem by starting = 
4 ‘effect. of redundant aloofness might from. the datum. that each natural s science 
- greater, 4 seeks to formulate the laws of nature which 
Instead of Human Nature the words ; function within its particular area of in- a 
‘Phys ysis A nthropina, or N: atura Humana could — vestigation. A natural law is usually accepted | 
4g s might have + as substantial if it holds true for a satisfying | 

‘Phorai Koiasi, “or Communes ‘La- number of "experiments. No law is known 


would be quite true, Nevertheless the 


tiones; Society might have been called He be true for | every possible experiment since 
Ton Anthropon Koinonia or Societas Hu- every possible experiment” can never be 
mana; Population would have’ been Plethos a8 performed. The fact that water boils at : 212 


» 


or Hominum, and | greater their. status 


2 
degrees F sea level is exact enough for 


the so chose to. to use. the common it is true i in all possible cases. We accept it 
Janguage as their cl channel of of communication after we tire of looking for. exceptions. ‘There 
_under the belief that an invention is as_ may be none, but we do not hear 

significant socially w whether it goes by that 
name, by Aliquid “Inventum or by Heurema, suc 
= 


ts making 


e --= 
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A similar declaration might be taken from ~ held under a a light. He is not nearly as 


_ dwellers show signs of delinquency, but the scope, in fact it might be a difficult feat to 


sociology —“Slums generate delinquency.” Is_ delicate when it comes to exploring the 
that a natural law? We see immediately how secrets of crows, catfish, or kangaroos, but he aa : 
3 it could have exceptions, for not all slum does not like to view himself under a micro- : Mir ei 


; statement did not make that assertion at all. | perform \ with th composure. _ 7 
How that differ from the boiling of It may be that people don not care to con- 
a water? Very little, indeed, for we will agree sider er any Stlence as “exact” which is related 

that all of the samples of H. 20 which have to- -human-behavior for the wish to be_ free 4 
given, and not otherwise, On Pike’s Peak = « found subject | to the laws s of nature | Ww ould” oo 4 

minimize the > scope of this desire. Man is the 4 
same conditions as at sea level, nor will, the only « object in natur al cre ation who has \ 

"same conditions ‘prevail one attempts coined the concept of ‘freedom, in its 
expression he wishes. to apply it according 


boil water in a vacuum. 
We should logically allow the same flexi- to circumstances most advantageous to him- 


been. tested, boiled under the conditions is the very essence of freedom itself, and to 


— 


7 


men 1 to think = themselves as as special 
creatures who have a sort of. ‘of extralegal priv- 
on earth, subject to no laws which 


both cases we are also with 
and from these we reason about the ' universe 
from which ‘they were taken. If the assertion 
about slums were to be proved to be true in” 
hundred “experiments wouid it then be 


If not, how r many times would be ye aversion to to dentists’ offices, and the reticence 
necessary yp being enumerated by the census taker. 


self wra pped i ina robe | of invisibility through 
which the | prying ey es of the scientist shall 


never pierce. But such thinking belongs 


ops 
is 
a 
lz 
Q 
3 
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S 


the same - category as fear of the doctor, 


visage a there its “environment, or the human b beings 
who make up its 's complicated ai area rea of in in- 
vestigation, human society. y. This view 


quite accept table but the same is true of the 


: pet inexactitudes ours is harbored within a a 
be _ discipline of thinking which — the label acc ue 
of science? astronomer. He may, count and photograph 
ig If we wish to and planets, calculate their orbits, ana- 
“might recall that people hay lyze their chemical structures, or even t take 
that sociology is not an exact science, nor their temperatures, but he cannot remove _ 
it ever” r become one, for it deals with _ them from their environment, or change it. If 
“human beings who are free to move about, he could” make one stand still, i it would no- 
“who have wills of their own, and oe longer be a star. Similarly, we ‘might | point 
one cannot pre predict their behavior. Could we out: that microbes cover glasses are not 
_ make the same statement about birds, fishes the same harmful little beasts | which attack 
or animals? If s so, then we recall that we hav e- the human organism, _nor is a cat on the op- 
“never heard such a charge being held against erating table the same feline that disturbs _ : 
“Omithology, Ichthyology or Zodlogy. pore our neighbors. The difference is each case 
is the reas reason for this difference? It is that of behavior. 


jj -_ clearly to be that sociology studies Th The control of any aspect of natural en- _ 
a 
human behavior is only y possible by the restriction 
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ij ‘such conditions the ‘objects we examined _ It is true that the sociologist does not. use| 
are neither normal nor natural, -Notwith- laboratory in the fradittonat iwhich 
standing these sacrifices, however, we that essential institution. _has been developed 
ceed to examine the objects of nature, what- a In the past. He does, however, have a metho- — 
they may be. This examination usually dology which is no less accurate than those 
_ turns out to be a listing of their character- which involve scales, test tubes, burners, will ca 
istics under whatever restraints are imposed microscopes or or micrometers, for all efforts” 
but within this ‘confinement we do not see made by every science to reach exactness wi 
“natural ‘microbes, cats, birds or human ultimately use mathematics, even statistics, 
= One 1 might be justified in holding the which happens to be the primary laboratory » 
view that sociology is probably leading the 7 technique of the social sciences. In as far as _ 
ay it in the application” of most logical scien- mathematics has been en developed, we can 
tific ‘methods it studies its sphere of rely on it as being very exact, even equal 
nature when the objects of its investi gation to mechanical devices or formulae. Within the s 
are free, in the process of natural social certain | limits both m machines and statistics Socal 
- teraction, , and uninhibited by artificial re- will | give accurate measures, but outside of © — oo = 


pression. bd. q these borders accuracy can only be 


Since those who | maintain that sociology by making finer instruments or using 
is not an exact science are very _amiabl eand methods of calculation. Res “aa j 
quite serious people, we shall give them We e agree that the mean birth rate a 
_ every advantage even to the extent of stat in 1 


_ ing more of their contentions. For instance, 


country is a useful figure, and that two 
points beyond the decimal are sufficient for 


some are concerned over their belief that ordinary purposes; yet if we multiply the 


Goes not the same orderly total population by, the two- )-place birth rate” 
> 


S sciences have. for a year, and mark off decimal 


morro\ 
F __ referring to phy sics which i is one of the most The error _is explained by the lack of | pre ; 2 tc 
punctilious of disciplines, and possessed of cision in the mathematical calculations used. four he 
an imposing array of ingenious instruments. If the decimal places were increased we a a 
Yet few of those People would declare that ‘should come nearer to the exact numberof exactn 
their machines are flawless in their meas ure- babies: born; in fact we could carry it to that th 
_ments or performance, The micrometer , as another extreme - and wind up our ‘figuring © a will ea 
an example, may give measures which are with a fraction of a baby on our hands. oa 
accurate ‘centimeters to o the fourth We might also recall that the familiar 
decimal place, they never is only approximately finite. We accept it 
as 141 59 if we are satisfied with five deci- 


great precision, yet the leaders in that “have a area we had used 
_ science would hesitate to place a framework | second one. Which is correct? It is a _ matter 
around» the known formulae for sulphur — of relative exactness, The significance of = 
compounds by claiming that new ones will “point is that we cannot call mathematics a 
never be discovered, The same might be true _ completely exact field of 2 abstract s science ce for 
_regarding the chemical composition of chloro- _ there are several ways 
phyll. Within ‘its operational arena chem- 
4 istry has. settled down to a very presentable inexact ge thet because use the tail of ™ extends 
exactness, but by no means a final te the mists. ec 


| 
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We 
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picnic 
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of me 
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_ _ applied physics but they do represent rela- it as 3.1415926535. Now if we wish to find fF zg 8g 
tiveexactness. == the area of a circle and multiply the square _ him fo 
quake 
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There are 2 advocates 
temptet’ to Our THAT Sociol y cannot 
predict human behayior. In the case of the 
"individual all will admit that prediction is 
difficult. It is not easy to say which child” 
_ will cause his parents worry on a particular 
day, whether a young man will marry” a 
- girl within his home town or from another 7 
place, or whether a graduate student will © 
have the stamina to remain at his studies — 
until awarded a Ph.D. These things are hard | 
foretell” accurately, but let us not be 
ssume that ‘such difficulties beset ¢ cay 
social sciences; we are merely more con- 
ous of them in the familiar realm of | 
ocial interaction than are of ‘similar 
problems related to inanimate objects or to 


the lower organisms. 


"We: should keep in mind that the meteor- 
-ologist i is seldom ; able to predict the weather 
on a given day two weeks in the future - 

4 despite the desires of his friends to have a 

_ picnic on that date, and he has many accu- 

‘Tate instruments at his. disposal. The doctor. 


of medicine | have to “wait until to- 


morrow’ to decide whether Junior’ 


is measles or something | else. , for he is un 
_ able to predict with ; assurance, even email 7 
hours i in adv ance. 
Se accuracy ‘in n prediction is is a measure of 
exactness in science then we should recall 
that the zoologist cannot tell us which rabbit 
will eat the tops off of our newly arisen beans; 
botanist cannot predict which seeds out m 
ofa package will not germinate; the bac- 


- teriologist would hesitate to say which of 
_ a dozen children who have been exposed to - 
‘the the illness; the 


astrophysics, stereochemistry, 


ing the « assu med inexactness of sociology | on 
its recognized fallibility in 1 prediction, aw eak- 
ness shared by” all other sciences, then on 
what foundation can it be placed? Perhaps 
it uses a different method? If. one observes | 
the methods of : sciences he will find that: 
they are all essentially the same; the differ- 
ences are in particular techniques and special — 
laboratory equipment. The common methed 
of every scienc science consists of observation ol 
~ pothesis, assem assembling known known facts, e3 experimen- 
tation , gathering new data ,_testing the hy- 
‘pothesis, and a statement regarding-the-re- 
sults, The m: machinery may be a telescope, a 
‘scalpel or a calculating machine, 
method is the same. 
If the preceding comments are convincing — 


ad. those to weigh them, then the 
‘statement is conclusive that sociology is one — 


of the natural sciences, all of which are 


headed in the same direction; that t is, toward Lx 


an explanation of natural phenomena. The — 


contention that sociology © is” not an exact 


- science should be judged a again in the Tight 
of facts which show 
exceedingly precise, and exactness is is only a 


that no single science is | 


relative 


_ There may appear yet to be a little room _ 
that it has not attained the coordination of 
maturity, but that is not a weighty argu- — 
ment, , for during the century of its operation ; 


belief that sociology is young 


meteorology, spectroscopy, 0 eanography, 

_ neurophysiol- 
ogy, biochemistry, biophysics, endocrinology 
and several others have made 
ances, 
hile examining the foundations the 
is not an exact science, 


the ‘multitude of studies concerning 


at phenomena which have been, and are | 


“just as ac accurate. 
one cannot safely base case regard- 
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4 | 
quake will occur; nor increased whenever possible. This 
| railroad rail will crack during the next hea Bae 
All sciences have _predictive_val 
3, but they rely on the statistical_ 
lity, In the same manner does | oven into a pattern as a j 
sociologist, by guide for future research. f on a broad 
scale. At the present time we see many re- 


projects ata the scientists. Perhaps some ecentral 
nu umber of institutions, and very little cross- clearing house might be set up where all — 
¢ checking or coordination among either the research could be registered, When one sets 
_ institutions or the research workers, = out on a piece of work, he could then be 
If one wishes to o know what has been. fairly sure that knows what has been 
said, written, or done about the inv estigation done, the names of others who have worked 
of some aspect | of social life, he may find =. | on similar problems, and whether his pro- 
to know when he has the available posed topic has been adequately 
data. Our profesional journals do a fairly or not/Such a national service would save 
good piece of work in publishing topics -people\ time, _essential information, 


theses and dissertations, her ‘papers a 


> >| 


science of human s society. 


Syracuse University 
departure for ‘this, survey of inter- Most of these later immigrants were 0 ortho- 
_ marriages is Derby, Connecticut, the dox Jews from Russia and Poland; a few. - 
Ss smallest in area of the 169 townships in the came from Hungary . and Rumania. Almost a 
ig state. Its population, according to the United all of them were merchants, catering to the 


- States Census of 1940, totals 10,2 287.) Located : needs of the immigrant gentiles whose lan- 
in Naugatuck Valley eight miles guages: they spoke. In 1905 the Jews or 


ibid New Haven, Derby is an industrial ganized a a congregation, hiring the hall of a 
nity noted for its production of tex- fraternal « organization for Sabbath and Holy 
tiles light metal commodities. “Approxi- Day services. Previously they had attended 
ma tely 32 immigrant groups of the Caucasoid magogues in nearby communities or had 
race a are represented there, along with a few formed prayer groups in their | own homes. 
Negroes: and Chinese. The he pattern of their . 1916, when there were a approximately fi fifty — vy ‘ol. XX 
ar. arrival was essentially the same as that found — Jewish families i in Derby, plans for the erec- _ 
in hundreds of other towns and cities along tion of a synagogue were begun. The build- 

Eastern: Seaboard. Protestant ing was completed in 1918. A. resident 
churches, two Roman Catholic churches, and was secured, a “Jack- of-all trades” who not 
orthodox Jewish synagogue, as well as only conducted religious services but also 
several other churches and sy nagogues i taught the children, served as cantor, deg 
“neighboring communities ‘serve the ne religious tered poultry “and cattle, circumcized the 
needs of the people children, and married and buried Sie 
he original Jews: Jn the community a ar- adults, | “ao 
e- what extent have these “small town” 

- Jews intermarried? How does their intermar- = 
-chandise from door to door and Hage incidence compare 


opened clothing , jewelry, and millinery stores 0 ommt | participa 


in the central business section of the city as “America? af _intermar 


soon as they had accumulated some > capital. The Jews of Derby, rro families in all, other 


was. turn century, = had high rate of 
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interm 
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Switzerland 

Switzerland 
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Germany 
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Germany 


Russia in Europe 
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Canada (all) a 
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Barron 


i “Intermarriage Among Jews in Switzerland, 1880-1920, ” American s Touro of Sociology, November, 1928, 


ol. XXXIV, p. 518. 


TABLE L ‘Summary oF STUDIES OF THE OF Jewisx 


per 100 Marriages in 


Which Jews Were 
 Participants* 


4 1888 


1895- = 
1907-19 


20.46 
24.460 
14.72 


1926-1931 
1926-1931 
1912. 


1929- 


a 6b The Jews: A Study of Race and Environment, New York, The W alter Scott Publishing Co., IQII, p. 197, 


© The Jewish Fate and Future, London, The Macmillan Co. 


cit., p. 197. 
© OP. cit., p. 


it. , p. 128. 


i Silcox and F isher, ‘op. cit., 
“Single or Triple Melting-Pot? T in New Haven, 187: 70-1940,” 
January, 1944, Vol. XLIX,p.333- = 


Democracy and Assimilation, New York, The Mac he Co., 


a Catholics, Jews and aoe, New York, Harper & Bros., 


1920, 126. 


1934, p. 26s. 
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American Jour. 


“The Socioeconomic Structure of an American Jew ish | Commute? Jews ina Geni VW ‘orld, ‘edited by Pe 
& Isacque Graeber and Steuart Henderson Britt, 1942, Chapter Vill, PP. 235-237. 
Data were collected in 1938. The yearsof marriage varied. 


he of are in terms of each 100 marriages in w hich Jews 


intermarriages, the percentage of was 3 33-33 33 per cent. percentages in 


= studies were not comparable with percentages for Derby, because different bases were used in the per-— 


centages. That is, some scholars used the total of marriages as a base, some used inmarriages, and others — 
used marrying individuals. In order to have all incidences of intermarriage on a Compersnis level, weed 


. 


owe 


p> 


Sr 


Ruppine 

a — | 


e, in 1940. 
4 that there have bee 
last: twenty” years. Several 1 orthdox of 
Derby. have recently married conservative 
_and reformed Jews, most of them residents of | 
the larger’ neighboring communities of New 
whose other attitudes were: -ultra- conserva-— 
tive, had no objection to these inter-denomi- 
“national unions, When the writer asked him 
if he approved of these marriages, he replied: 
“W. hy not? Jews are Jews, whethe: orthodox 
‘conserv ative or reformed. The lines 


Meaningless 


4 Haven and Bridgeport. The Derby Rabbi, 


GICAL REVIEW 


Chuppe, no Shtuppe,’ or r “No “wedding q 


), no sex, he other: rhyme 


Gentile girls is 
die Torah” ist geschrieben, 


a Shikse kennst du liegen, 
die Shikse lass nit toppen, 


_A Cholere soll sie 


“But if the does ‘not let ‘have’ her, 
May s she be afflicted with Cholera!” 


to sex taboo. ‘They 
_ high rate of | Jewish | endogamy For ex 
although it is quite common for 
"Jewish boy in Derby to have friends | of his — 

sex among gentiles, it is only rarely that 
he will have a gentile “girl friend.” One or 

two ‘ “dates” of this sort are sufficient for 
the r lationship to become a topic of gossip 
in community. such cases, word 


— to some caste relations, 


especially in regard 
afford 


dividual “Derby ‘Jew n marry ing another. Jew 
of the same community. In short, there seems 
to be a conflict between the ta taboo against 
intermarriage and the almost incestuous 
pulsion against marriage with members of 
the in- “group with whom contact has been 
intimate and prolonged. This conflict is. 
resolved by community exogamy combined 


with religious endogamy. . The same phe- 


nomenon noted by Mandelbaum 
“Urbana,”* a neighboring small community. 


top bothering with ‘ Shikses’ because ot ‘it: was pointed out, ‘ ‘the young men 


plenty of fine Jewish | girls, in town.” 
More or less the same is true of Jewish 
rls. fact, it tis even | more difficult for 


‘them than for unmarried “males compact as Urbana _ Jewry ry 


7 fully checked, 1 more ore than in the case ae 
entile girls. W hereas Jewish are also t 
“closely guarded in this respect, they take ad- terest. Moreover, young m men desiring to be i 


_ vantage of the wider mobility which is a pre- 
rogative of their sex to sow their wild oats — 


among gee girls “out of town. ” Jewish to: an Urbana girl. 


_ girls are notably chaste in their premarital 


‘years, but it is common knowledge in the 


community that /many if not most single Jew- “to many 
coune who engage in premarital inter- practice both religious and community 
endogamy. Possibly 


course resort to “Shikses. 
Yiddish rhymes reflecting this situa- 
tion often expressed Jewish “stag” 
groups. is attributed to. the 
chaste Jewish girl whose guiding principle 


in ‘sex x relations | ‘summed up 


> 
>? 


provide the answer. 


are av erse to keeping company with the 
local girls and the y oung women seek ‘their 
husbands other places. A group a 


familiar ‘each other’ and foibles 
that there is little room for romantic in- | 


fetter- free, feel themselv ves enmeshed by 


local gossip, ‘if they pay particular att attention 


me One fact which is incompatible with this 
analysis, however, ‘is that it does not apply 


other Derby groups, ‘most of whom 


‘their larger numbers 


Study of of the lous of “Urbana,” The Jewish 
soci Service Quarterly, | December, 1935, Vol. XII, 
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years have more doubled thei rate 


= 


Uatil late e in nineteenth 


an Jews inmarried almost entirely, 


so one of ‘their married in 5. 39 of every in 


which they participated; two years later, 
in 1900, the rate increased to 6.89 per cent. 
By 1910 the rate was 8. 84 per cent and in 
1920 it rose to 11.66 per cent. Both ‘sexes 


marked that inmarriage formed the strong- 
est bond . . . making them into a homoge- 
neous ethnic unit, able t to show unique: 


power of resistance against the assimilating 
_ forces of Christianity and Islam. Even Jews showed an increasing tendency to intermarry, 
but the women, except in 1888 when they. 


outnumbered the men slightly, constituted 


1 


per cent of the | Jews who. 
ereas the women supplied 9 per cent.° 

Hungary, the Jews over a period of 
ty ye ears almost -quintupled their inter-— 
ge 1 rate, In the period 1895 
to 1904, 5. 83 per. cent of the marriages | in- 


ave 
the Jewish ritual, they will remain Jews s sO 
long as they” and their children intermarry 
_ with Jews, and that | only a mixed marriage 
- would finally separate them 1 from their people. — 
Indeed , intermarriage, ; as soon as it — 
on a large scale, marks the end of Judaism.” 


From the latter part of 


century until the advent of Hitler, Jewish 


__increased— per ‘cent in 1935. 
Scandinavian | Jews in the early years 


the twentieth c century only a very small 
frac ction of the population and they ex 
in each g specific: country, Table ble I -perienced | almost as many intermarriages as 


demonstrates. That no necessary pattern ern of inmarriag es. Indeed, in Sweden the number 
Jewish intermarriages exceeded the 


‘gradual increase Jewish intermarriage 
2: marriages. I ‘In that country the abbis pro- 


exists is” further corroborated by 1 the ob- 
servation that throughout Jewish history so violently that “they refused to” 
officiate at the ceremonies or to 


4 Jews have intermarried 1 more in prosperous 


times than in times of economic depression — 
‘q, 


States. ‘The: increase true only” 
when all incidences were combined, but not 


Generally, in the western E ‘uropean 


countries where Jews have been numerically cumcisions. 


In F where ‘Jews also 


of en- 
-joying full civil rights and of practicing > a very small minority and were 
relatively diluted” ‘form of Judaism, they treated tolerantly, intermarriages prevailed. 


h li Italy had 
have intermarried more and Almost Jewish families in taly 
a faster rate than Jews elsewhere Christian relatives. through intermarriages. 


Europe. Jewish women nearly erywhere This process was terminated by Italian 
legislation in 1938 which prohibited ‘inter- 


have been more conservative than Jewish 
_ men in entering intermarriage. + For example, marriages between Christians and Jews." 


the Jews of Switzerland i in the course of > Jews of Spanish ¢ and Portuguese 


Ruppin, op. cit., 8g Engelman, op.cit. pp. 518-519. 


* Coon, Carleton’ S., “Have the Jews a Racial Fishberg, op. cit., p. 197. 
Tdentity Jews in a Gentile World, edited by -"Ruppin, of. cit., 108. 
 Tsacque Graeber and Steuart Henderson Britt, 1920, Fishberg, op. cit., 106-1 198. 


| 
an 1908 the rate was 8.30 percent, This 
7 
iq 
| 
ized several physicians to perform the cir 
— 


origin have eae: disappeared through i inter- French Cath tion 
marriage with Christians, ws i “aversion to intermarriage and 
‘recent immigrant Jew in E ngland stringency of regulation, In Ontario during 
Orthodox faith "remained relatively the: period 1920-1930, rate was 5.06 
steadfast -endogamy. ‘cent; in Quebec during the years 1926- 
% Of “special in rest is the | pattern of in in- 1931, the rate was 2.99 per cent; in Conte, 
any. For the first ten years. excluding | Quebec, from 1920 through 1931, 
the legalization of intermarriages in | 6. 52 cent of the marriages | participated family 
Prussia in in 1875, only 9.14 per cent of the — in by Jews were intermarriages. In all 3 
“marriages in ‘which Jews participated were Canada during the period 192 6- 1931 the 
This increased to 14. rate was 4. per cent. The year- by- -year 
ce 1901-1904, 17.72 per cent a ates in the above mentioned places and 
21.36 per cent in 1910-1911, eriods of ‘Canada did not sl show ya pattern” 


Py 51.00 per cent in 1915.35 > After the of i increase, which is further evidence against 


W ‘orld War, however, the intermarriage rate — the alleged existence of an inevitable trend < 
"declined considerably, the rate being 34. 96 vin that direction."* ‘there | was some 


BU 


193 33. Th coming to power of Hitler and of Jewish intermarriage. "Sileox and. 
the enactment of the Nuremberg Laws not only discount the theory that _intermar- 
which included restrictions against intermar- riage ‘must progressiv ely increase, but they a 

“riage: were responsible for another decline also claim m that in the case of Jews 

in the ensuing years, the ‘rates being 2 23. least there should be a ‘trend in the opposi- 
in 1934 ‘1S. 46 per in direction. In Canada, they pointed out, 

“there does | tend to b be a _ hardening of 
te had a Jewish Jewish communalism as the. group is longer 
j intermarriage 20. 45 cent, the second generation 
+ has broken n loose for a time, it tends to find | 
; its, life more largely within its | own cultural 
Orthodox never be “proportions. : group. Indeed, there is evidence that a very 
_ Lithuanian Jews i in 1931 had a rate of only large proportion « of the intermarriage which | 
oO. 39 per cent and Latvian Jews a rate of takes place concerns Orthodox Jews; as the 
per cent. European Russia Jew becomes successful, he is apt to attach 
were affected by emancipating i influences of himself to. the liberal synagogue and finds 
the Revolution to the extent of having a an there a social status more acceptable than 
_ intermarriage rate” (12.73 in may discover either outside of Judaism 
in Orthodox Judaism. He then finds his 
friends” and mates ‘that circle”? 
JEWISH INTERMARRIAGE I IN CANADA ‘AND Jewish males in Canada, | as _ elsewhere, have 


In Canada, where Jews are largely 


first and second generation and of Eas 
European stock, “intermarriage ‘rates have ‘the colonial period i in n what is now 
low more so in because of the United States, Jews” intermarried at a 
n 

rate then they have ever since that 


a. 


* Silcox and Fisher, op. cit., 


” op. cit., p. 108. Ibid., p. 
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_ Marriage on “record occurred 1660 when of there was at first aversion to mar-— 
oa well-known n Jewish doctor in Maryland, riage with some_ the -sub- divisions. 
Jacob umbrozo, took a Christian wife. Bavarian Jews | hesitated to marry with those 
‘The Jewish pioneers who lived in Kentucky | Ger man n Jews who came from the area near 
36 disappeared through ‘inter- the Polish border, -derisively” labelled 
marriage, “the descendants ‘the early” lacks. ” The Russian Jew looked on the 
“settlers . . known only Jewish Polish and Galician Jews: and refused to 
4 family names. and their oriental features. a _ “marry them or to permit his children to 
families in New Y ork, Pennsylvania, ‘so. 29 Although t these  intra-Jewish | barriers 
Connecticut, and Massachusetts all inter-— to "marriage largely disappeared 
married extens sively Revolutionary rec ent times, first generation Jewish parents 


times, thus accounting in large part for the may still go through» the motions: of ex-— 


any 


virtual disappearance of the Sephardic pressions of embarrassment their 
in America.*4 ** Many Sephardic Jews marry ‘the sons, and daughters of 
have gained prominence in American ridiculed sub- >-group. 
public affairs Since t the Civil W ar have The Eastern European Jews, by reason of 
married Christians “their overwhelming numerical superiority 
he ( serman Jews followed the other Jews, have been the main subject | 
"Sephardic Jews” to America likewise. began of intermarriage statistics during the 
“to intermarry very frequently after a number _ thirty years. In New York City during the 
a of residence, ‘more so in the south- years 3 1908- 1912 only 2. 27 per | cent of the ‘ 
ern and western states where they, were few marriages involving | ews were _ intermar- 
number than in the | eastern states. Of all “groups Jews and } — 
i= The t third wave of | immigrant ws who ranked | lowest in intermarriage percentages. 
came from Eastern Europe have not as ‘yet German and F rench Jews, the nearest to 
_ intermarried with gentiles to the extent that Gentiles in cultural traits, had the aoe 
their preceding co- -religionists have. Indeed, ‘intermarriage’ rates | of all Jews. s. Next i 
the three divisions of Jews in the ‘United | “rank were the Jews: from Hungary 
States , until recently, married very little Holland, and last of all those from Eastern 
with one another, the earlier arrivals scorn- Europe. 30 Smaller Jewish communities i in 
_ ing the later ones as crude, superstitious and ig ‘the United States whose 
economically indigent, and the latter ences A are available also _show low i inci- 


“ 


ing the former snobs religious dences According to Rabbi Brickner’s analy- 
renegades. 27 As recently as 1925, one student sis of Jewish marriages in Cincinnati between 

_ of immigrant groups** asserted that “Gnter- 1916 and 1919, 0 only 3.60 per cent of the 
marriage _ between a Sephardic Jew and a cases intermarriages. In New ‘Haven 
ian | ew, for instance, is as rare, if not statistics are available beginning in 
‘rarer, than intermarriage between Jew and _ When no Jewish intermarriages— took place. 

gentile.’ Even within of these divisions In 1900, the rate was I. 18 per c cent; in 1930, 
99 per cent of Jewish n marriages were inter- 
Publications oft the American Jewi His- marriages; in 1940 the rate was 5.68 
torical Society, Vol. I, p. per cent. is Stamford 1938, 7 7.16 per 
‘Vol. I, pp. 57-58} Vol. II. p. of the Jewish r marriages functioning at 
VII; p. 43; Vol. XII, pp. 68-60; Vol. VL 93. the time, regardless: of the “years of their 
The Macmillan Co. 1936, pp. 161- 162. Broun, Heywood, and Britt, George, —Chris- 
op. cit., pp. 203-204. tians Y., 7 the ‘Vanguard Press, 1031, pp. 
Elizabeth, 7 Am a Woman and a Jew, 
N. Jj. H. Sears & Co., 1926, p. ® Drachsler, op. cit. pp. 121- 124. 
™ Bercovici, Konrad, On New ‘Shores, ™Silcox and Fisher, op. cit., 264. 
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“consummation, were intermarriages. the ‘the: “Jewish primary group, thus experienc- 

overwhelming majority of these intermar- ing a weakening of t the 
cases, 40 out of 59, the Jewish against intermarriage; the 

F nale. 33 In “Buna,” another community — venturous person who looks at marriage asa 
studied recently, Jewish males were also > wa experience and does not care about the 
aa to be more likely to intermarry than identity « of his ‘Spouse, | No type is pure, each ey 


i Jewish females. However, in the higher in- having some characteristics of the other. 
come brackets and among the | “Reformed — The types are correlated with “the four 


Jews the number of "Jewish women entering wishes, ” according to Resnik, 20 fe follows:*? 


_ intermarriage was proportionately higher.”* desire for: new experience the 
Although: the Burlington | study: 


se cultural and other factors 


both sexes among the Jews, it did reveal thet Brenig tise his choice but do not in any 


the householders in the vital way appear to motivate his decision. In 
y the for. sec urity we see, example, 


me ¢ 
tg a greater ‘security 


intermarriage rate of all groups in 
they are accepted i in marriage by members 


ah attitude, too, Burlington Jews were 


the non- -Jewish ¢ group. The desire for response 

- is clearly brought out by the sex factor that 
not intermarry, their main reasons decision of one mate to choose 
7 — i another regardless of the fact that that person 


the dangers of assimilation, has or has not the same background. The desire 
3 


very conservative, for 53. of the be Persons 


= recognition takes form in the devices for 


aristocracy of “that country.” 
gists, especially ark and 


them with Thomas’ “ The second attempt to define intermar- 
wishes.” The first attempt, by Reuben B. riage ¢ types among Jews was made by J. S. 


Resnik,’ classified intermarrying Jews i Slotkin*?_ added four to the original 


four types: (1) the emancipated person’ who four presented by Resnik, They are: (1) 
_ has freed himself from the religious influence _ ‘the unorganized or demoralized person who 
of Judaism and who thus acquires a greater is a product of the deteriorated ecological — wd 
: tendency t to intermarry; (2) the rebellious areas of the city and one of whose | modes — 
person w ho deliberately intermarries in order expressing non-con formity to the culture 
to remove his Jewish identity; (3) the de- _ large is intermarriage; (2) the promiscu- q 
| hed person who hes broken | men away fe from oie person who first has a casual sexual 
_ relationship outside his own religious group 
cit., he hesitates to form within his group 
: a Leonard, “The Jews of Buna,” Jews for fear of “entangling alliances,” and affec- | 
Steuar in a Gentile World, edited Graeber and tion for the partner in promiscuity develops 


followed by intermarriage; (3) the marginal 


™ Ibid., pp. 192-103. _ the dominant Gentile group although he e is. 
Harper & Bros., 1927, pp. 81-110. Ibid., pp. 98-99. » ree 
Sociological Aspects of Intermarriage  “Jewish- Gentile “Intermarriage in Chicago, 
f Jew and Non-Jew, Social Forces, 1933, Vol. American Sociological Review, 1942, 
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"CONSISTENCY IN QUESTIONNAIRE RESPON 


nominally. a of the subordinate 


Jewish group, intermarries in order to raise 


we 


“his status or that of hi his children to that of 


the” dominant ‘group; (4) ac- 
-culturated person, become 


incidence, It varies in time and place accord- | 
ing to the fluctuations of social conditions. 


There i is ‘endogamous strength i in 1 numbers. 


small religious groups in Derby, ‘such as the 


“and | having assumed Gentile ‘Greek Orthodox and Gi Greek 


These concepts and appear to have 
little value because they overlap” consider- 


a _ ably. Furthermore, they are nebulous to the 
extent that they may be used in classifying 


almost any individual, whether he inmarries- 
or intermarries, in ‘one or more 

provides: the Jews. with horizontal mobility 


- “individuals “exist, 


either among Jews or any y other groups. ; 


CLUSIONS 
ons 


s acceptable 


¥ classes, whereas the Greek Orthodox — and 


migration by the Jews, and their centuries 


‘Two explanations to ‘account for this. 


crepancy are the following: 


1. The Jews are heavily ae 


"merchant professional economic 


Greek Catholics are recent immigrants from 
Peasant Europe and unskilled” and semi- 


skilled laborers, A higher economic stat 


to the larger neighboring Jewish com- 


_ munities » permitting th them to overcome the 
of small numbers. 


The longer, more varied “history 


creasing of Jewish intermarriage of existence as a minority in ‘proximity to 


_ America are not substantiated by compara- 
_ tive analysis of the facts av ailable here and 


majorities enabled them to develop 
attitudes and techniques of intermarriage 


Jew ish intermarriage does: ‘not resistance long their arrival in 


necessarily adhere to: a of “increasing 


America, 


; 

OclOLocisTs an and id other students employ- 
ing questionnaire techniques for 

gathering data have become increas- 
ingly ‘skeptical concerning the accuracy of 

te 

the information. recorded in questionnaires. 
_ Some of the cruder inaccuracies have resulted 
from n unsophisticated questionnaire construc- 
4 tion (the use of language not intelligible to 


A NOTE ON commsTaNcY. IN QUESTIONNAIRE 


were 


= = 
percentage of instances does it yield ac- 


curate data? In ‘short, does the 
inaccuracy spring from faulty use of the 


questionnaire or does it inhere in the tech- ee 


nique per se? Although this q question prob- 
ably cannot be answered by any one 


research » specific studies may -_contrit 


toward an answer, This paper i 


7 the informants, vague or confusing di directions S, report on one such project. 


etc.) “from attempting to “secure in- 


formation of a unsuited to this tech- 
nique. But even when all of such known 


N 


In this study, as in most, 


“cautions” have been observed, t the more pertaining to technique had be 
fundamental question ‘still remains; namely, _ modified to fit the “practical circumstances” 


_ does any questionnaire give the information — 
quested in all cases, and if not, in what 


Vins 


ot, 


ons — 
4 his own Jewish group i 
ors ten 
| 
he 
ay 


decided ‘that. identical questions would be 
_ submitted upon three occasions to the same 
persons at two-week intervals. A group of 


students served as informants. It was 


the ‘research and it be con- 
ducted in such way as to conceal its 


purpose. Our attempt at concealment sighs 


of consistency, but for numerous practi-_ 


cal reasons such frequency was not feasible. 


as to whether two- week < intervals between 


Likewise, there might be difference of 


submi lissions w would be “long enough’ 
long.’ 


or “too 


ty pes which had been 
widely used, among them Thurstone’s “Ate 
-titude” _ questionnaires, , Bell ’s “Social 


-justment” ’ scales, and Personnel forms used == 


_ by teacher placement agencies, A conscious br 
attempt was made to secure what would Ss y 


considered “good questionnaire ‘questions 
the basis of criteria usually listed in 
books n res earch techniques.’ The e sixty” 
questions of three types: (a). factual 
questions, such as, “What is the date of 
your birth,’ ” (b) attitude questions, such as, 

‘To trust in | God 1 ‘to support t the right and 
condemn the: wrong,” and evaluation. 
questi ons, such as, “Do you feel” ‘that your 
parents have been unduly strict with you?” 


‘ In this way it was intended to secure data 
3 as cend i in class ranks apparentl * 


on the relative consistency of different ques- 
tion types, These sixty questions constituted 
the master questionnaire but it was never 


_ submitted to the informants as such. Instead, “a 


the sixty questions were interspersed d among 


thirty other irrelevant questions in each of 


A. Research, ‘New 
: Longman's, 19293 M. C. Elmer, ‘Social Re- 


for only 132 


identical or equivalent a 


the ‘full “text 
4 

-Gerberich, “A Study of the Consistency of ie 
: Responses to Questions in a Questionnaire, ‘g 
7 unpublished M.A, thesis, Kent, Ohio: 


= 


ADMINISTR, \TION oF THE QUESTIONNAIRES 


he "three questionnaires were submitted 
at two-week intervals 162 students in 


oe introductory sociolog gy courses during a sun 


session. Participation was “optional 
with the student. Thirty students were e either . 


3 absent on one or ‘more of the three days 7 


when the questionnaires were administered, 
refused to participate, or failed to complete 


questionnaire. Thus data were complete 
2 informants. 

‘IV. RESULTS? 

s were considered consistent 
swers were given 


on each of the ‘three submis sions, tabula 


‘three replies was inconsistent t with the 


orw hether all three were different. 


71.86 of the responses were 


omen n exceeded 1 men in consistency 
cent, a factor hardly statistica | 
significant | in view the of the 


male sample—17. 


— Factual questions dined lowest 
consistency the three” question types, 


~ 62.25 per cent for the men and 69.2 5 per 


centforthewomen, 
ju 


iniors. and seniors) showed 


amount ‘scholastic ‘training teh in- 
creasing selectivity operating as students 

do not 
influen 


nfluel the stability of responses, 
Age, likewise, "seems not to be a 
significant factor although slight differences 
(one to five per cent) did did appear ‘in favor 


of the older informants. 


6. No informants had all questions con- 


sistent, highest ranking student having i¥ 


lestions the sixty inconsistent. 
trictly “comparable, a study 


a the study see John 


Kent ‘State 


submis 
are sl 
questic 
edt 
_influen 


Jou 
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-CONSISTE NC IN QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSES 


q 


Read Bain published in 1 1931, teached 7 sistency, certainly could ne not denote accuracy. iB 


conclusions similar to -ours.* Bain’ ‘group Therefore, « our data to exaggerate 
showed a 76 per cent consistency but in his: = rather than to minimize the incidence of i in- 
study only two “questionnaires were ad- accuracy in questionnaire ‘Tesponses of all 
“ministered. Our informants would have had types and ‘more— especially “pertaining 
somewhat over 76 per cent consistency if factual data. 

the: study had» terminated with the second It may be elaborating the obvious to sug- 
Bain’s s study agrees that women gest dditional experiments of this 
are slightly consistent ‘than. ‘on would assist greatly i in -stardardizing, 

questionnaire r responses and that the amount some ‘measure, what could be called the 
has little | apparent “margin of probable inconsistency and also 


"very probably the margin 1 of error to be 


expected in using questionnaire data’ where 


1. where margins of error are essentially ‘mean- 


has, gst por re- ing gless, one can but conclude that ‘the ques- 


search. Subordinate queries, however, have tionnaire had best be trusted for 
raised and to some extent answered. 


_ In numerous researches as well as in practi- ‘It is not to ‘be assumed, moreove whe that 


mi 
4 r cal data gathering, the collector _ questionnaire » data are any less accurate 
other forms of communication such as the 


2 
sophisticated questionnaire construction tech- 4 interview or the personal document. We are 


niques he would secure accurate data. There dealing” here with a fundamental 
“may be those who would question the above tion in interpersonal communication. 


statement, “insisting ‘instead that the truly Whether that imperfection reduced by 4 
sophisticated researcher expects | error and accelerated by this device is quite another 


al allows” for it. Nev ertheless, perus sing a problem worthy of investigation. 
random s sample questionnaire re- Finally, has already | been briefly 


"searches _Published during last “three tioned, consistency and accuracy not the 
4 
years” not one of them was found to have Same. Here, , then, _another research 


made either implicit cor explicit allowance opportunity worth exploring broad 


that his inform given incor- terms, there seems to be a need for a: series 


rect replies. of studies along the following lines. 


There is, moreover, aw y -questionnaire consisting of factual data, of 


common-sense im mpression w hich this and such nature that the facts could be checked 
a other researches call into doubt, namely, _ by the researcher and compared to the aa 
that “factual questionnaire information i is "sponses 0 of the informants | on the question- 
more réliable than attitudinal or introspec- naire, could be prepared and submitted to 
five data. Our data show that | the rev everse of informants. Such a pr 
‘is true insofar as easily be planned so that would yield. 
_ by consistency. We readily. Bait ledge oa data pertinent to at least three separate but 
related problems: (a) consistency of ques- 
mee response, (b) accuracy of questio 
factual material which was studied, incon- naire response, (c) consistency of question 
4 naire ‘response with other types of response, 
*“Stability in Questionnaire Responses,” Ameri such as interviews, autobiographical or 
Journal of Sociology, XXXVI, No. 1931) -undirected forms of communication. Pend-_ 
pp. ing such” investigations, “it is ‘not amiss 


—*See also R. W. Cavan, “The: Questionnaire. in hat 
a Sociological Research Project,” American Journal Suggest a more cautious acceptance 


of Sociology, XXXVI, No. 1033, PP. 721- questionnaire data seems to be indicat ted. 


consistency may not indicate ate accuracy ‘but 
‘it is certainly obvious” that, on on the type of 


fi 


| 


dents 
spend a 


of physicians i in r 
Munities—-has- been noted_ by some 


& observers for-many-years, The Ameri- 
‘can Medical Association apparently now yor determinant of the distribution 


holds this opinion since i “advocated an doctors. In the last mentioned of these 
expansion of medical education to provide e studies, it was ‘reported that community — 
more doctors. for such areas in its 14-poi int wealth was of paramount importance among 
the factors investigated in ‘determining the 


‘program of July 19, 1945.” 
One of the basic causes before the War availability physicians. _ following 


of _ the inadequate supply was that rura al evidence was given in support of this | con- 


places were not getting a share of phy sicians clusion: 4 Throughout the range of in- = 


in proportion to their population, In 192 3, come, provisions in medical ‘personnel in- Resident 
counties having no incorporated place of creased in conformity with elevation 1 of in- P a 


2,500 or more inhabitants had 92 physicians come, In counties with 1e highest 


000 while counties with: capita _ incomes sician- Could of 
Number 


for ‘the groups More than -one- -half of all 


counties being 69 and I ies in the Ithy counties were under years — | 

742. in the wealthy counties 45 as i 

he shortage was aggravated during the age, but less_ than one- fourth were inthis figur 

War ar r by e entry of many physicians into the “category in the poorest counties. 


in the number of medical-school graduates. doctors and medical students likev wise ter id ie 
a large of Army end to give emphasis to the economic factors point- -0 
location. view that has 


some vogue among apologists for the pree hardshi 
at there attenda 


armed forces and by a substantial reduction The most widely accepted opinions among 
n 


‘graduates may pre-w wer levels war system of training is that ‘there 


a 
wi 


four or five years, it is ‘unlikely ‘that the enough phys sicians graduated each year dur- 
‘rural supply will become adequate so ing peace time to ensure wherever 
sa highly disproportionate 1 number | of do ctor can make a decent. liv elihood there — 
physicians choose to practice in urban places. be one desirous of locating there. Ac- 
\\ Tt is: desirable, therefore, to have more in- cording to this opinion, the solution of a | rr le 
» formation on the factors underlying choice rural shortage is not found in the 
_ of location in order to try to change the training: of more men or in 
_ balance more in favor of rural communities. 
‘Studies by Nelson for Minnesota;? “Rice 
Mountin, 1 Pennell, and Nicolay, “Location ond sicians in Indiana,” Journal of the Indiana State 
= Movement of Physicians, 1923 and 1938—Effect of Medical Association, Vol. XXV, Apeil 15, 1932, 2, PP. 
Local Factors Upon Location,” ” Public Health Re- 
ports, December 18, 1042, Pp. ros. : 
Lowry Nelson, ‘ 
bility of of ‘Minnesota Physicians, 1912-1 
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a 
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s, bi t in raising | the income of resi- determine some of the factors which dis- 


“dents. of rural areas, in getting ‘them to ‘tinguish | one group” from the ot! er in their 


"spend a greater proportion of their income selection of a place” to practice. ‘ 


_ established in cities, but once established current location, It was mailed in December, 


they earn much | ‘more than they could in 1941, to representative samples of 250 urban 
Persons holding: this” 125 rural physicians who were listed 


- "ERCENTAGE OF RURAL AND URBAN Puysi SICIANS CHECKING SELECTED E CONOMIC 


Factors as Important Cuoice or Present Location* 


Reasons for Location — Urban Rural 


Relativ ely few doctors in town 50 19 


Number of Cases 6607 20 


1 Each percentage in the tables is to be considered wiegabiile and cannot be added with other penneatenns = 
a to form a total of 100 per cent. ‘The comaplenat of each figure given is the penceningy: that did pera the oil 


rcent 


S—2,500 to 25,000; M-— 25,000 to 100,000; and L—100 90,000 and over in population. 
~Central band of counties; N—Northern counties; and S—Southern counties. 


point-of- -view ww believe that men choose a rural in the 1940 Indiana Medical diate as 
practice who do not care to undergo” the having graduated from medical school in 

; hardships 2 and higher probability of failure 1920 or later and who Were not connected | 
attendant with | setting a practice in with the staff or faculty” of an institution 
urban place” who are faced with the such as a state hospital or the University 
Mecessity: of earning a good im- of Indiana. These samples were selected 
mediately to support a family or to pay off taking ‘every ninth name of the 
debts. Another | opinion on the subject urban and every fifth 
is that the choice of area is usually a matter such rural physicians. 
: of selecting the place e that aj appears to offer One hundred and fifty- four urban and 66 
the highest earnings rural questionnaires were returned. The 
hese being some of the research findings urban questionnaires were ‘grouped accord- 
‘and some of the current beliefs on the “sub- ‘size of city, with the p 
ject, it seems clear that analysis of the prob- classes being 2,500 tO 25,000; 25,000 
lem may carried forward by showing 100,000; and 100, ,000 and over. Th rural 


: a: social as well as economic factors a are "questionnaires were classified in three socio- 


important in the choice of locatio on, by in- in- economic regions; namely, a northern group 
some of the specific ways in which of counties: covering about a third of the 


the economic ic factor operates, and | by com state, a central band through which High- 


ra 
v 
4 
| 4 if | 
" 
| 
| 
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way 40 runs or which are immediately north ‘present. location by half and 


or south of it, and the remaining southern - 17 per cent ‘of the urban sample. This | 
‘counties, including shout two- fifths of of 33 per cent. _between the ty two 
| main sample groups was ‘the largest for any 


income, percentage of 22 items the All of 


size “families, nationality background, 
religious’ affiliation, material: possessions, of t physician who ‘checked this item 
as radio and automobile, and voting be- important; whereas, none of the urban 
: havi ior. T hese criteria tended to separate t the — groups had as many as 20 per cent. One ex- 


=. | 
ssociat 


ntage 


There 


very 
similar 
simular 3 


8 group V 


ance ins 


crural districts according» degree of p planation of the difference ‘may lie in the é 


most ‘urbanized, the southern counties s that it is obvious that doctors are 
the least sO, and he northern counties to a_ be while there are many rural areas with 


4 degree in between the other two groups. 1? so few practitioners that when one of them 


urbanization, with the central outniies being fact that cities are seldom so understaffed _ 


‘The urban and rural respondents were dies: or becomes too « old for regular service 
Ww age new 
compared with their total sample in age it is apparent that a new physician can be 


location ‘to determine to what. extent come established without much difficulty. 


2 ‘representativ eness had been impaired by in- It is probably true also that many physicians: : 


_ complete returns. Three classes with a 10- year will not settle in a rural ‘community unless | 


r interval were used for age distribution. The ‘this fa favorable condition exists although will- 


4 three size groups cities and the three socio- ing t to do in a a city on the assumption 
residence, The largest difference between “make room for himseli, 

res spondents and total sample i in any age cate- 7. 


| gory was three percent, The largest difference the attitude when making their decision that 


7 Earning a Living. Since the selection of a particular _ type of community, | that they 
location m must in almost t all cases be limited might fail in a city as well as” in a rural 
to those places in which the doctor would be _ location, and that they had better start out 

na reasonable time to s support him- a. herever they can get a foothold. W ith this 
according to his standard of | thinking in the _backgre ound, | a physician 
e ae sons might have the impression might be influenced i in his selection of a place 
physicians have fairly good information — by an opportunity of stepping into a built- 
ial i income in various areas and that up practice, of joining an older doctor who | 


carefully weigh the facts about one needed continuing as a 
| 


with _those about other places 


in any geographical category was five percent. they cannot be assured of success in any 


m 


parison of the economic prospects of sev ‘joining of an older having 
— ~The question is, then, what clues, — of importance | in their choice of present loca- 
information, data, stereotypes, other tion. . Size of | city had some bearing on the 
a symbols are used in the process of judging — urban percentage with 29 per cent of the 
_ whether or not one is likely to earn the physicians from the | large cities checking — 
income which has been set as a minimum. _ this factor; whereas, the percentages for the 
One indication of the likelihood of such medium and small- sized cities were 42 and 
earnings might be found in the presence of 44 respectively. ‘The rural- urban difference 
relatively few doctors in the town considered — may be attributed to the fact that haga ll 
for location. This Teason was checked as hav-| practices 0 often ar 


ing been important determining their 


one of 
division 
differenc 


Home to’ 
Near hor 


Number 


cent 


or more 
from 2: 
ry 
groups 


doctors 


from t 
rural al 


| 
per cen 
of 
4 
Ta 
Re 
iy Friends c 
Wife's pe 
d been aninternee - cities, 
often tc 
4 
man. 
hospita 
importa 
4 doctors 
reason 
| | 


_ doctors practicing in Indianapolis is interest- 


and 


larger and smaller-sized cities. “may percentages probably follow directly 
associated with» the fact that a higher per-_ fact that a large proportion of graduates 
centage the: physicians from the latter” "serve their internes ship in large- city hospitals. 
zroup were practicing in their home town. : The obtaining of credit and the wealth of © 
‘here may also be s¢ some tendency of doctors the residents of an area did not ‘influence — 
“in very large Cities to resort to clinical or many of the doctors of the samples 
_ similar arrangements when in need of assist- _ choosing ‘their present location. It may be 
ance instead of taking in some } young man that credit is easy to ¢ obtain wherever one 
ona partnership basis. and that physicians use more ‘specific 
Twenty- one per cent of the: urban 29 mechanisms to gauge the desirability 
per cent of the rural sample checked © the locating in an area than that of information | 
item | of stepping into a built- up practice as on the wealth of the residents. = 


one. of importance. Among the various sub- Community Ties. W hen choosing their 
divisions of the two n main s samples, the only first location, , many physicians: have as their 


difference of significance was that between strong community ties those which they 


large” cities and | all other groups. Only” built their home 


ABLE 2. OF ‘Ru RAL AND RBAN PHYSICIANS CHECKING SELECTED Comen NITY 


Friends or relatives in town 38 a 37 7 3 4 
Wife's people lived in town 17 ‘12 


4 per cent of the physicians in cities of 100,000 ) doctor has lived a“ some time in another 
or more population marked this item \ while — _ community, his most important ties there 
from 22 to 33 per cent of those in the other will consist usually of the friends and rela- 
groups did so, A notation of one of the tives he has in the area. Three’ of the four 
items: of ‘the questionnaire used to illustrate 
ing in this connection, He wrote that this the influence of community ties refer to the 
factor i is not likely» to be important in large man’s home town o or to that of his wife. The 


Cities, | because professional relationships are fourth: item is that of having” friends" or 


to retain many of the patients of an older closely related to the other three since it 
man probably constitutes one of the chief reasons 


< Ries process of establishing one’s self in a for wanting to be i in one’s home een 
4 


tort too tenuous for a new ¢ doctor to hope + ‘relatives in the place and is, of course, a 


. y starting as “an interne at some *F orty- -three per cent of the urban and 1 
_ hos spital ar and staying on appears to have been - per cent of of the rur rural s sample gave “home pS 
important only i in the case of physicians town” as an important reason for their 
large cities. _ Twenty- three per cent of the present location. More than half of the men 
doctors from such urban places. checked this in small: and medium-sized cities and 
‘12 per cent of the respondents =e about a third of those in ‘the large cities 
-sized so, almost checked this item. In a few cases, it was 
‘noted that the physician | joined his father 
in in order to give him the assistance. he needed. 
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other canes, “the Teason for returning to this item. Either the desire to. 


believec 
contacts ‘with old con- motive in returning to practice in one’s home live at 


tinue a social status that was convenient and nd town or some of the physi sicians of the sample  decisiox 
satisfying, to be able to give personal at- “thought: it was unnecessary mark the 


tention to property owned there, to partici- “less inclusive of the two items after having» case, 
fully and intelligently in com-— the town’s 


merely to avoid the unpleasantness of enter- ‘influence on the choice of location. Only of local 


_ing strange. “surroundings and of developing about 16 per cent of ‘the urban and two 
‘new relationships and habits. per cent of the rural 


These home town values, however, pace ve 
not ‘strong enough to outweigh the disad- ‘ity an 


vantages of in rural areas or of the doctor. 
five Lit ing. The s significanc 


BLE 3. PERCENTAGE OF Rut RAL AD 


Factors as Import 


Wanted 


e phys sicians in the ‘sample general ‘social environment is 
1 the centr ral band of counties checked — indicated by the fact that at least a third — 
this item as one of importance. ‘The s south- of either the rural or urban sample checked 


‘ith 22. per. cent t, had the. of the four items the questio 
highest proportion of rural physicians mark- a that pertained to the type of living avail- 
this reason for location. difference able in the place chosen for practice. The’ 
7 is consistent with the fact that the central statement that the town is a nice place to live” 
areas are most highly urbanized and the’ was checked by more of the rural 
southern areas the least so. The city pull than” any of the other ‘items. In the case 
upon men of the southern villages is prob-- of the urban doctors, was second only 
less in other rural ‘communities, , to the presence of good hospitals; an item 
sigs” of abou 
because they would have to travel farther hat will be considered later under the head- 


lieve se 
and wo! 
had in 
conditic 
places 


away from home to open practice ina large 
city, and in so doing would have to make a The four items shown in table ioe appear 
greater break with their cultural been particularly important in the 

The "presence friends or ‘relatives in location of the rural physicians, Two- -thirds 
7 SS was marked as important by 38 per checked the item of the town being a nice 


dow nto 
nearly 


mar 
cent of the urban and 12 pe cent of the place to live; “50 per cent marked 


sample. Only about two-fifths of the churches, schools, and institutions; 39 per 


cases that checked the item of “home town” cent indicated that the town’s location near peel ee 


q 
The 
| 
acknow 
ANTIN CHOICE OF PRESENT LOCATION 
 large-ci 
E 
a | 
| dl 
frequen 


ant ; per cent the: and southern ‘regions. The 

believed ‘that. opportunity to work and difference among the three classes of cities 
live at a moderate pace had influenced ities may be in . accord with» objective indices of 
decision. _ Although physicians the wealth and quality of ‘service in their 

checked these reasons less frequently in each institutions. Similarly, the ‘difference 
ryorsbe half « of them ap, 8 that the tween the central and southern regions may 
with such criteria of merit. But 


itutions had been naaeatiat in their choice © rural physicians checked this reason only to 
of f location, the same extent as the southern group and 


percentage who checked the 25 ‘per cent less frequently than the central 


f being able to work and live at a — 


pace varied with” the size of town of location ‘being. a nice place | 


t} 


TABLE 4. ‘PERCENTAGE OF Rut RAL AND RBAN ‘Puys SICIANS CHECKING SELECTED Crasexs. oF PEOPLE 


= 


Reasons for Location Urban Rural 


anted to deal with city people 
Wanted to deal with ville agers 
Wanted to deal with farmers 


Number of Cases 66 70 48 36 


‘Th ‘he three rural sub- 


divisions differed among themselves by 


maximum of nine per cent. There was more 


difference among the three classes of cities 


of the samples a are e generally in accord with with 57 per cent of the large- -city, 42 per 
cent: of the medium- sized- city, and (61 per 


lieve seriously that were able t to ‘live ing g the statement. The difference between 

and ata moderate pa pace. Perhaps, they medium-sized group and the other two 
3 had in mind the difference between living may arise from the fact that cities like Terre 

conditions in their city and those of huge Haute, Anderson, and East Chicago are 

such as Chicago. Or they “might more drab than smaller urban places like 

q of about 1 0,000 population ‘and compared ‘not have all of compensating features 
__ themselve es with acquaintances living | in the of big- city life that are found in such z a place 
downtown part of Indianapolis, a city of 
nearly a half f million population. proximity of the town of location 


Fhe presence nce of good churches, schools, to large city “was: given as important by 
other ‘institutions was" checked half of the rural physicians from the central 
; Sms physicians of the large cities region: and by about a third of those from 


than by those of the medium and small- ¢ each of the other This 
sized cities and by physicians in | the central © difference is consistent with the large pro- 
rural | communities in n comparison with those - portion of cities of 25, 000 0 or ‘more popula 
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the central part of the state. ‘The: ‘differences are accord with the larger doctors 
percentage of the doctors of the central though 
a heck this item to about the same extent. region. shown to have been influenced by the 
es proximity of a large city and by the presence 
of good churches, schools, and other institu- 
tions. The northern and southern: rural 
St seem to have given greater emphasis 
which ed ‘was to the type of people with whom they might 
important inv decision to practice in come into contact. 
‘Type of Pe vo ple. it is not unusué nd the of 
i with a prepossession in fav or of deal- — ic 


with tural or with urban Person 


IN Cuorce OF PResi 


Reasons for Location 


Invited | 
tion 5 
Recomn 


Good facilit 
earch | 12 


Number of Cases 154 


are sometimes supposed to be more hone ‘that is 5 distant tenis a good general hospital. 
; ‘more direct in their approach to pudon, Clinics have | not been given as much at- 
and friendlier. City are thought tention as an. 


mone\ and to have a wi range pal cerned. with ‘the i improv ement of 


ion. Phy: sicians may take such ascribed traits methods and the furtherance of their educa- 

| into consideration when choosing a loca- tion that sometimes can be best attained © 
tion, either” from the point- -of-view of their through dinical practice. . The 


sons as s fellow 


actice or a having such perso 
ens and neighbors. to only a ‘small group ‘of physicians. 


ms 


itizens 
Deli ng with city people was given as a_ of the sample group noted on his question- 4 


| ‘reas on for location by 23 per cent of the naire that a doctor interested in research ra ; cent of 


ample. Differences among the three can do it any where; that he does not need | q 


ne 


were ‘small, the largest special laboratories and like facilitie 
being that of per cent between the hospital facilities were checked as an 
s in small cities and em: large _ important factor in the choice of their pres- — 
urban places. location by per per cent of the 
_ Thirty-two and 24 per cent of the rural ~ and by 5 53 per cent of the rural phys sicians. 
sicians respective ely stated 1 that the desire _Three- of the doctors in t the large 
Ss and medium-sized cities gave this reason as f 
had influenced their selection of a place to an important one while less than half of the 
- practice. T he doctors | of the central region men from the small- sized cities did so, ‘Two- 
thirds” the rural phy: sicians from 
central region marked this factor; 


with give en. Su uch about half of the northern and southern rural 


to deal with village people « or with farmers ; re 


ta 
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23 


doctors of the possible ways in 
though these differences are in large ian which | a graduate of a medical school = 
7 in agreement with the distribution of general be directed in his choice of location are 7 
hospitals i in Indiana, it is surprising | that 46 through the advice of a teacher or dean of 
cent of the southern rural doctors his: school and by being approached by some 
y organization and asked to settle © 


counties in that ‘state where it in their town. 
would require a long trip | Ov er bad roads doctors the “rural and urban 
a get a patient to a hospital. ‘samples we were not “greatly influenced in their 


he availability of ‘clinics was given as_ ‘selection yn of the present place ‘of practice 
important by 23 per cent of the urban and . by either of these two types of social action. | 


seven the rural physicians. ‘T he first of the t two. items was checked by 


substantial. n the about seven per cent. ‘of each of the two 
ABLE 6. Pi ERCENTAGE OF RurRAL AND URBAN PHYSICIANS Cam CKING SELECTED SocIAL ACTIONS AS” 
IN CHOICE OF PRESENT Le OCATION 


large ‘medium-sized cities this main samples the second by about two 
factor, but less than eight per | cent of the — per cent. I It is noteworthy , however , that 
‘men in any of the other sample subdivisions — 17 per cent of the rural physicians from the 
did so. This. “finding is in accord with the southern region gave the fact of an invitation _ 
fact that clinics are ind only from a community organization as having 
gue influenced their location. This r relative ely high 


The only sample with a size- percentage probably reflects the greater” 
physicians: checked of these rural areas getting « even 
the opportunity of doing research as an im- the minimum ) number of doctors needed by 
portant reason for their location was that of relying upon ordinary processes through 


the men in large cities, Twenty -three per which these men select a place in which to 


cent of these doctors indicated that they had Practice, 
been influenced by this factor. In all other Rural and Urban Patterns, It is desirable — 


sample subdivisions, less than sev ven per cent to ) consider all of the items together since 7 
—_ ‘that this item had ed a signifi- frequently. it is a combination of reasons. 


rather than a single one that determines 
a location, It i is also useful to ‘distinguish 
is usually a highly individual those items which are common to both rural 
based on opportunities arising out of per- urban physicians and those which 


sonal ‘connections, on special interests: ‘that tinguish each group from the other. 


have, on | personal application he presence of good hospital facilities; 
some institution, on chance advantages cross- attractiveness of the town as a place 


Val 


g his is path, on a scattering of information to live; and the existence of good churches, 


in certain areas, and sc ools,, and other institutions characterized 


= 
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| 
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the. location of ‘physicians have 
‘groups | gave reasons as important nt ones been investigated in order to obtain informa- 

in the choice of their present location. The tion that might be helpful in attracting more 


three ‘items are similar in and, doctors ‘to rural communities. data in- 
terest al 
that social, as consider 
ng thé location of both groups; and 
that Tittle “has been done by medical schools 
five of the or by community organizations to influence 
22 items from two to” three times ery the distribution of physicians. These : 
quently as the urban physicians. These five are elementary propositions and w were con- 
: relatively few doctors in town, sidered of value largely because emphasis so so 
s near a large city, able to work and live far in ‘the study of the subject has bee 
at a moderate ‘pace, wanted to deal with | "placed on economic factors. hese proposi 
and wanted to deal with farmers. tions formed the framework within which the 4. Al 
was made, The substance of § might b 
the work has been a delineation of the e rela- - least di 
group. tive importance of certain specified factors in the | 
T he most common tural one was a com- ini influencing the choice of location | by urban _ who ma 
= bination of the to town being a nice place to. and rural. physicians. These factors have ject. 
live” and its having -gdod institutions with summarized in n the final section of of speci 
ither the economic factor” of there being paper, dealing with rural and urban patterns. ] days ol 
relatively few doctors town or the All that remains is to formulate a few rec-— “hot, 
vironmental factor of being able to work and ommendations for social action that are sity, 
live at a moderate pace. was consistent with these findings. appr 
for The e sine qua non of ina a rural be poss 
the are: 
"which distinguis them from for service is sufficient to support another 


ural group and which they checked fre- physician. Some men may act solely on the - “munity 
quently. These five were: home town, friends basis of knowing that there are ate “int 
or relatives in town, joined an older doctor, © few doctors compared with the number of fF medicin 
_ wanted to deal with city people, and | clinics inhabitants in the area. But whatever can ff 
_ available. _ The percentage checking these — be done to make the financial prospects of = - interest 
; factors 1 varied from 23 to 43 and in every a new ‘man more definite and concrete will: 7” 
case was two. to three times that of the of value in n getting doctors to settle there. 


Corresponding rural _pevcentage. The most ave 


W ar Pr 
in proc 


‘ship in 


. 


Some communities it possible to 
income will ‘not 
of the town a nice place to live ore “fall below a minimum. 
its having good institutions with the fact 2. The desirable features of life and prac- : 
that it was the home town of the doctor. tice in the area should be used as a strong 
This pattern 1 was observed in about two- subsidiary argument in location in the com- 
“fifths of the cases from the medium and The qualities of the kind of people 
: small- ‘sized cities and in about a f fifth of that the doctor would be dealing with; ‘the 
those from the large « cities. strength of the churches and schools; | the 
Conclusion and Recommendations. This opportunity for children to grow up ina safe 
Paper the fact ews tural areas” and healthful environment; the physical 


at whic 
be note 
a 
a 
h 
a 
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PHY SICIANS wr ‘THIN 
i. which people live; and similar “aspects the need of the community it in obtaining their 
_ of the social and physical environment should ser services upon graduation may add to the — 
be number of these men who get through medi-- 
hatever facilities there may be for cal school and who return to their 
ical ‘practice will be of immediate in- town to practice. The community might 
a and importance to the men who. might stimulate this | potential source of physicians — 
consider locating in the area. For this reason, by setting up a scholarship for some good 
‘ifthe community has a hospital, steps should student otherwise would 1 ‘not be able 
hen aken to improve its services. If a hos- to medical education with the pro- 
: pital is not in the area, plans should be laid © vision ‘that he return after graduation t to i 
to obtain one. Equipment 2 and. supplies ;may practice in the community | for a stipulated _ 
obtained on good terms from the Surplus number of years. 
W r Property | Board. Once negotiations are 6. A public health program should be 
in process, ‘some physicians might be at- worked out in 1 conjunction with state health - 
_ tracted by the idea of taking over the leader- officials to increase the interest of residents — 
_ ship in the venture and pushing ah ahead on it. of the area in obtaining competent it medical 


Although the organization of a clinic s service ill” and in 
| might be difficult, ‘the problem should be at — prevent the occurrence of disease. _ 


= 


least discussed with responsible individuals The extension of periodic physical ex 


in 1 the area ; and with heads of institutions — _aminations for rural and village school chil- 4 


who may have of the sub- county of 


specialists would be on yn. certain - 
“not, the state government, the state univer- asapartial su subsidy for a physician who might a 
sity, and the Public Health Service might need such a guarantee before ‘settling i in the 
possible to a clinic Visit ‘committee of 


in up iho a “would to determine when “additional 
_ medicine. Whatever can be done to facilitate ‘tons were emerge and to take whatever direct | 7 
the a rgregrwd of their goal, to HEE measu t 
ess, to indicate 


| 
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considered "imminent even after joint 
_military-economic victory, until it has been 


"demonstrated that the precipitant « conditions as laboratories, 1 


are altered. 
ional s tudents of the human and cultural 


reasonably n near it, a univ versity ‘may be 0 one 
the better for investigation, 


“tions as as the ideal or or sole locus of 


because their handicaps 
Those sociologists w who prefer 


activity chiefly 


verbal standards this is an almost unanimous" 


Social being scientists to. being scholars, by 


materials f from which the crises arise. Most desire, compromise by ‘making forays. 


social scientis ts are ul university professors into the field for data, Lost in this procedure 
whose minimum res sponsibility is to. mam of research is the sense of relevance which 

youth. American sociologists are not is  teflected in selection of the fields of 


study, in the emphases within fields. and in 


e superficiality of the data as 


an compared to. what the alert. businessman, 


‘politician, and soldier know 


leader, 
is about similar phenomena. Ina strictly sci- 


mature sc scientific 


contain principles and | data’ 


_ Ww | to current and imminent u- 

man affairs was patent. = = = 

“a Sociologists-as "scholars need not be criti- 
‘ized for for academic bias, but there is an’ im- 


portant it difference between : a scholar and 2 a 


‘The lack of occupational circulation 


fic entific s¢ sense, there is even 1 question of the 
validity of ‘social acquired in these 


forays by people who have spent all their 


_ profes ssional liv es on the campus and expe 


ct 
; 
to ‘use the material i in their classrooms » & 


print it for use. in other classrooms. 


scientist. Scholars s could be described as logists may be both-a~ result and % a 


who think and read, While scientists ausé of the mutual suspicion n them 


may be a good place to think, gory is one of 
the best places in which t to ead. With ac- 


-cessible laboratories either on 1 the or 


* This: was designed in the form of 


to make 
‘to 


affairs. Rationalization about 
of university employment for the advance-— 
ment of science is making | a virtue of what — z 
is presumed to be necessity. It is. now 


by 


Validi 
he tended i 


-circumst 
tion, Th 


other so 
but < a fe 
_ whether 

fluence 

physicist 

had neve 


industriz 
would ni 


ciences 


There 

in “Role 
racy, 
‘Znaniecki 

Knowledg 

distinguist 
or pure s 
sage. The 
latter 
iew 
recognize 


i definitely 
| The pure 


scientist t 
ciples are 
similar 

which the 

refers” 
aspects of 

“Supreme 

Sociologic 
tions of | 
culturally 


a necessity of a different virtue oe. 


sideration of "both the obvious the 
aspects of the question of social engineering and a Of. the present dynamic s society. Life on a , 


change in emphasis of academic sociology. campus is a polite and -comfort- 

activities of several score socio epee great sociological issues of today are not so 


signalled the change in emphasis, and this paper 
is less a challenge than a symptom. It is felt, how- accessible from the could be” 


ever, that the emerging developments can be more 
quickly clarified and appropriate action within the 
realm of | scientific sociology can be better charted 


This is no shallow plea for ‘ ‘applied”’ sci- 


ence , but a fundamental challenge that cur- 
if the issues are into o high visibility. 
sociology y must derive its and / 


contribute to this process, its data from, 


sociologists expect to be competent scientists 


both the 


between s 


Science fo 


a paragray 
het! 


he story 


on 

ii 
furnis 
and equip] 


iia HE BAsIc challenge facing all 4 
today is presented by the feasibility 
of great wars and great internal socio- 
cs | 7 
4 
if q 
Stature Of the present challenge it see} 
— 
accurate to obs 
i 
| 
: 
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— 
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by a pure 
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affairs anit: activities of the operating g world sociology, if. handicapped by its. inability. 
before they | can fully” accredited as re- far to emerge with sensational generaliza- 
possibly even valid.’ tions, has an important advantage over ‘the 
\ ralidity is tested by determining Ww vhether phy sical sciences in its presumed knowledge 
a finding means what it is claimed or in- — _ of social mechanics, which is the process by a 
_, tended it mean. The validity of sociological — - which leadership g gets its chance. oh a 


be tested against the tangible Lundberg wi wrote recently wine. in 
circumstances of a functioning should “go about their business 
tion, The crucial test of whether a crimi- as scientists,”* by which he implied that 
-nologist, family ‘sociologist, race specialist. ‘or sociologists should not capitalize | on the 
other sociological scholar possesses anything munity’ s unrest by entering the active arena 
but a few well-knit harmless platitudes: where they can as scientists both test 
whether his data have a demonstrable in- pointedly their ‘present formulations 
fluence upon s situations these fields. If develop further propositions of ‘more basic 
sicists and chemists or their apprentices importance to the science of s sociology. 
had never built great structures or performed the two billion dollar plan for atomic bomb 
industrial magic with substances, these fields development could be duplicated with social 
would not today bear very close relation as sciences personnel and problems, it is safe 


sciences to what we presently c observe. But to assume great scientific p progress: could be 


‘There is another view, represented by Merton h 
“Role of the Intellectual in and by citizen- conservative may object to the 


“racy, ’ Social Forces 23:405-15, 1945, and “by activities s of the sociologist on. ‘the grounds 


Znaniecki in 1 The ‘Social Role ‘of the Man of that he is not making himself useful in ai 
Knowledge (New 1940), hich sharply current work of the world. The citizen- liberal 
distinguishes between the independent intellectual 
certainly objects that the sociological | sci- 


; or pure scientist and the operating intellectual or | 
sage. The two roles are seen as incompatible and ~ entist is not doing enough for progress, SS 


the latter is viewed by Znaniecki as less worthy. — L ynd has objected eloquently in | Knowledge 
: sina view poesented here i is that the two nny are for What. It is not necessary whether or not 


ow i is desirable to enter this conflict between 
_ definitely mutual, although there are some dangers. - conservative and liberal. The scientist strip 
The pure scientist may be pure but he is less of a ped of academic bias must admit that a 
scientist than he realizes if his data and prin- contemporaz y American sociologist 
ciples are far removed from the phenomena of 
similar Classification (such as. Class race) with 7 them. W ithout printing there would have. 
little demand spectacles ; without spectacles 
the scientist’s preference for the ¥ neither telescope nor microscope; without these the 
aspects of the phenomenal world in his article finite velocity of light, the annual parallax of the 
“Supreme Values and the Sociologist, ” American” stars and the microorganisms of fermentation 
Sociological Review 6:155-72, implica processes and disease would never have been known 
tions of Wissenssozziologie are that all roles are to science. Without the pendulum clock a and the 
culturally ‘conditioned, which presumably covers projectile there would have been no dynamics nor 
both the role outlined here and the assumed theory of sound. W ithout ond dynamics of the 
pendulum and projectile, no Principia. Without 
* Lancelot ~Hogben relationship deep-shaft mining» in the ‘sixteenth century, when 
between science and the community in his book abundant slave labour was no longer to hand, 
ke for the Citizen (New York, 1938). Note there would have been no social urge to study air 
a paragraph from the opening pages of the book: pressure, ventilation, explosion. Balloons 
a “Whether we choose to call it pure or applied, = would not have been invented, chemistry would - 
the story of science is not something apart from have barely surpassed the level reached in the third | 
common life of mankind. W hat we call pure millennium B.C. , ‘the conditions for discover- 
7 science only thrives when the cont emporary social ing the electric current would have been lacking.” 
‘structure | is capable of making full use of its teach- P. . _ 
7 ing, furnishing it with new _ problems for solution = ‘In the article “ “Scientists in Wartim ‘ 


tific 58: 95, 1944. 


“recognize and that the benefits ‘a closer are 
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expect an effective scientist. If he 


basic | premise that he must take the gre 


briefly by reference to the lives 


and with the machine and w vith other men with 
thom the machine throws him in such close 
gr Peter Drucker has diagnosed this crisis 
care to remain ‘objective. The Future of Industrial Man as a search 
_ Unless he wishes to be simply a scholar for Rite ad social forms in order to 
who reads in a library, he must as a mini- . ‘ 
mum journey to the active fields for his data. “the: corporation is the representative ‘social 
Preferably he should participate those institution and if management i is the decisiv 
areas in order to be assured that his ‘social power, mass “production is the repr 
and his problems are accurate and, more ‘sentative social form of our society” oo 
participate sufficiently to get an operating Other problems s than large-scale industry 
test of validity, Tactically he should par- have ‘caused crises in other societies, 
furthermore it may be not the 


it is of course 


"does enter active fields, 


more than he does at present in order > th not t 
to gain the confidence the peo active 


and there data and to the machine w hich is caus- 
ene 2 ing us trouble. Such a distinction, however, 


_ Opportunity for ve us 
~~ The extent of participation can be checked makes little difference since the problem i 
posed by _industrialism regardless of time 


» 


= 


dents of the American Sociological Society Bis It is difficult to avoid the impression that — 

1921 through 1944 as ‘described by sociologists simply fail to recognize the cen- 

hemselves in W ‘ho’s W Vho in America” had tral problem in ‘our society 
Pp cause of historic biases) or that they are 


ime they espoused sociology, and in = scientists feebly impotent before it (be- 


s but seven, from the time ‘they began cause of an academic bias). Admittedly, the 1. 
to earn a living. The fourteen candidates for _ literature of current sociology is heavily 
offices of the Society in 1945 elections colored with “recognition of the importance 
roken industrial forces. But that literature and 


jes 
than ‘the structure itself. There a are re numerous 
and excellent studies of urban society, but ” 
= are slanted to the diverse effects 


ent. “News notes i in the journals i in the last 
few years indicate’ increasing use | of to the d 
-ologists by government agencies, but none of urbanization rather than centered on the 
the twenty- five presidents” or fourteen can- city’s industrial commercial dynamics. 
-didates listed ence with There are shelves of monographs on the un- 


employe red, but “ the employe red” as a a sociologi- P 


— concept is blank. The scholarly literature 


-more™Orfilfious than in the area of modern people who have fallen temporarily by the 
- industrialism. Te. 1S is taken as axiomatic that ~ ways side, but it knows s of the stream of on- 
society is not only basically in- going traffic only by indirection, Thanks 
dustrial, but that the great crises of our recent prophetic. innovations of Suther- 
those ‘stated in terms such land, has stumbled upon a seg- 
ment: of the central of our society 
een 


If sociologists had been more interested 


in Con: modern man learn to live 


in imp! 
forces 


would 


in 
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other v 
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in implementable research on ‘the most basic pendix h have elsewhere, 

oe forces and institutions in our ‘society, they but. cannot also the knowledge of the heart 
would have made by now much more prog- “be put to other uses?- 

in becoming functioning scientists in Consider the testimony of the industrialist 

fields of industry, government, | inter- and those w writing about him. Fortune Maga- 
national war, and international peace. In- ‘zine editorial writers printed in 1940° “more 
stead, only a “handful are so engaged and and more it is becoming difficult to pin an 


undergraduate sociology is” mostly just an- occupational label on first class top 


ersion of the humanities rather than _ ment, Neither sell skill” nor knowledge 
1 necessary technical subject for adequate — or mass production i is essential, It is essential 
yerformance industry and direction of primarily that the modern manager shouldZ~ 

tional one ‘international affairs.’ Graduate a good personnel 1 man—able to under- 
a way preparing stand and "manage people.’ official of 
Instead of | the Proctor and Gamble Company wrote: 
3 tactical plan to correct these biases, we “Since every business concern m must also 

5 have in Lundberg’s 1943 presidential ad- adjust itself to labor conditions, to o consumer 

_ dress a contentment to “wait for the social — demands, and to | public opinion, we regard 

ri be sciences to develop. ” And we have the vague — ‘ita as an | important function to try to under- 4s 

and faintly method trea-_ stand and — social attitudes, and to 


“mer 


industrial 


— 


“phen power, oa the snalabuaaee a the statement of a man who was hired for 


of personal and group Telations within the his professional abilities economist. 
constitute not only the most- neglected One of the most eminent consulting e engineers 
_ field of a really relevant American sociology wrote that “management is is the direction «Ty ol - 


but are also a vital immediate challenge if an n enterprise, through the planning, : organiz- a 


ra we as scientists and citizens would avoid the ing, co- o-ordinating and controlling of its hu- 
which the current issues contain. The man and ‘material resources, toward the 


8 


to the scientist, both social and physi- achievement of a predetermined objective.”* 
a ‘is that for failure. ‘to help make this An official of the Socony V acuum Oil Com- , 
-_- area operate successfully, he will be 


defined | as_irrelev ant and scientifically 
valid by the verdict of history. He spent his the other” “people” 8), and 


time becoming a a specialist on the vermiform “Management is is not ‘the direction of things, 


appendix while the heart and lungs failed it is the ‘development of people’ 9). The 
then even the appendix disappeared. authors of the book Modern Psychology, 
= ertainly learned after referring t to a study of ‘the famous 

Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric 


This issue is by our asking why the “Company, ‘summarized: he major 
scientists for central direction of and expansion an. article entitled ‘ “The 30,000 Managers,” a 
of the challenging job facing the American people. 4 63 ff. 
* The list of lecture topics: at the University Nathaniel R. Whitney, ‘Economist 
Chicago’s 1045 summer conference on human > Adviser; ” Harvard Business Review, 20 :379- 380, 
relations in industry i is suggestive: The Factory 1942. 
as a Human Organization, The Factory in the * * Harry Arthur Hopf, Office Management: Its 
 Commenity, Why People Work , Race Relations ees and Future, New York, 1942. Sk 


a 


in Industry, When Workers and Customers Meet, *Tawrence A. -Appley, “The Human Element in 
The Role of Union Organization, The Functions Personnel Management, for Personnel Ad- 
re, and Pathology of Status Systems in —— and 
Roads to Industrial Peace. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL, REV IEW 


from ‘this study is that the true core of ‘the society they mean to 
‘motivating: factor in industrial production fail to to test the soundness of their data iné 
is the the most dyni namic arena of current : activity. 

suggestion here is _more_ than the 
nomination of industrial sociology as one 

more | in. list. of accredited fields. 
alists i is pungently ‘made ir in Burnham’s ; chal- in ther presidential addresses (1936 and 

_lenging book The Managerial’ Revolution: 1942) and Conrad Arensburg in an article 
“no one who comes in contact with managers — in 1942 in the American Journal of Sociology 

will fail to have noticed a very considerable — have made the nomination. Ogburn, Suther- 

rance in their whole bearing. They know __ land, Lyn nd, the urban sociologists and others _ 4 
th t they are indispensable in modern so- | have cultivated the neighboring fields. What — a 


iety. W hether or not they have » thought n &: needed now is action and directed effort. oa 


they grasp the fact that they have noth- Actual employment in industrial manage- 
ing to fear from the immense social changes ment and labor organizations 
“speeding forward ov over er the whole world. | sociologists 1 is overdue for the ‘mutual 
hen they begin to they get poe to "provement of and try. The 
the folk level, the sayings of business- preparation of prospective-executives.'* Soci- 
n “Ologists should be be participating in the edu- 
ences to ‘ “the human element.’ ’ Despite the cation of engineers and business administra- . 
almost utter lack of professional assistance tion students. Economists are being forced 
from sociologists, although some has been to do the sociologists’ job in many ofthe 
forthcoming from Psy rchologists, the impres- institutes of industrial relations recently es- 
Sion is gained that American management tablished. Graduate specialization should be 
is acquiring by unordered methods some — provided, with a balanced course of study 
sociology which is above the folk level. In and mandatory in-service. To effect these 
the face of the diffidence of sociologists, this . changes it will be necessary to retrain som¢/ _ 
_ information is not generally recognized as of the faculty and recruit faculty from ai 
% professional i in character and the sociologists dustry for permanent or briefer ‘service, 
_ themselves have if anything a negative stand- _ among such men as C. I, Barnard of New 
ing among industrialists. _The mutual sus- Jersey Bell Telephone. 
dicion is probably mutual loss. Industrialists available literature should be =| 
ust either proceed on the level of ‘common- —sembled from scattered sources in trade pod 
sense (folklore) or individual moral prefer- 7 
e, while sociologists avoid 
Charles S. Myers, Frank N. Freeman and enlarge the bridgehead between the two 
- Morris S. Viteles, Modern Psychology. Philadelphia, | 
; fields. Committees i in the American Sociologi- 


See also Roethlisberger’s two books, 
Society, the Social Science — ce | 


a 
and sy sstematized. Theoreticians in both 


_ ology and management should systematically 


Man- 
agement and Morale, Harvard Unviersity Press, cal 
and (with Dickson) Management and the me ouncil, the American Associa- 
Worker, Harvard University Press, 1938; and Elton 
Mayo, The Problems of an Industrial 


Civilization, New York, 1933, for discussions of the diately feasible steps which can be taken to train 


™ Nathaniel W. nagement Engi- 
40, Boston, 1041. 
Published in New “York 


‘sociological students for vocations in industry 
(chiefly in labor relations, ‘personnel, and training) 
8 made by Delbert C. Miller in the February, 1945) ; 
of the Review, 
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‘tion and | our society, The risk of loss of objectivit y 
attention on could and should be protected by close fra a 


a 


‘the problem. Seminars and forums should between the detached a and the par- 
the field. Above: all, ‘there should be ticipating sociologists, and by circulation 
_ between the two roles. The current frustra-_ 
tion easily observable among sociologists 

which could not do. that they a are not being” consulted about 


_ out increased participation. There should be matters they have spent their lives studying» 


“much greater circulation between industry would respound to this therapy. A. scientific 
and departments of sociology similar to the . understanding of relevant human affairs, and ; 
_ exchange which accelerated after 1932 be the citizen ’s ability to cope with the great 
een government and current issues may both be increased, and 
disasterous results than have been evi- 
dent in recent decades may be expected to 


greater emphasis upon a 
dynamic core of our society would help to other social scientists 
‘reorient and integrate ay of the scientific enough — to their own professional : stature 
of social patholog ry, criminology, | to the -public’s s estimate of that stature 
_ employ ment, class, social power, folklore and that they may be entrusted with a role in 
personality, and would revitalize ‘great affairs as the relations between 
play. It would ‘encourage a states, where quite patently the ‘course of 
terest amang in par- history. is the inca of 
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D W. ’. GREEN 


New Ham shire 
ANOTHER publication, 1 Fromm’s rosis,? later, Dr. Fromm’s 
ne Karen Horney’s “use ‘the key became the arbitrary 
L cultural data to explain neurosis was 
It ut that while Neurotic Personality of Our Time (Ww. W. 
icize was, Pointed Norton & Co., N.Y., 1037, xii and 299 pp. ) page 
these two analysts have a 4 concept of cultural 80: The “basic evil is invariably a lack of genuine 
neurosis _ (Horney) _and_ pathological warmth and affection. ” Since “love” represents a 
not too radical departure from “libido” and “Oedi-— 
pus,” i it is not surprising that the initial revolt _ 


malcy (F ‘romm), from which “the culture” 
ic- 

is ‘suffering, at the s same time a clinical against Freudian theory should find Freudian- 

ture of neurosis is presented without trained analysts huddling close to the fence of 

ence to culture—the e going awry of of personal _ familiar pastures. See, for example, Adolph Stern, 


‘relationships, particularly of the child-i in- n- “Psychoanalytic Therapy in the Borderline Neu- 
family, While in her earlier “work in this Poses,” The Psychoanalytic Quarterly (1945) 14: 


key 


a Arnold W. Green, “ The Sociological Analysis si plicit in 1 Sigmund Freud’s theoretical structure, 
and Fromm’ be published i in the. rather than from a of the 
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SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
in is also true of parent- relationships. 
ae orientation. he local Polish parents emigrated before 
% Two things are being attempted in this pti from farm villages and small towns | 
paper: first, by a brief discussion of es in Poland. While the old familistic tration 
. socialization p process taking place ina specific — has been slowly y deteriorating in in rural Poland 
- Polish-industrial community ‘to demonstrate for several decades, enough of that tradition ae 
the inadequacy of a clinical etiology of a was brought with them s sO that their expecta- r 
in terms of either” love-thwarting or tions of their American- born children’s con- _ 
“the arbitrary exercise of authority; second, duct reflected an alien peasant sy stem of 
to explain in so ocio logical terms the context ver 


in which “ “lack of genuine love” and “au- An feature of peasant family. 


finds su 
tions of 
is no | 


thority” operate to, produce neurotic symp-— ‘life, in contradistinction to that of modern families 
middle-class family organization, is the stress 

placed rules and work-functions_ rather 

‘Sinclair Lewi Center than personal sentiment; and parental au- spect fc 

ntil he had spent some time at Yale thortty-is-exeessive-by- the s standards of any cc 


= 


comparable segment of American popu- 


playmat 
lation. These rules of conduct and this 


& it in the 
It is 
mutuall 


relation. 
lacking 


in New York. imilarly, to evaluate what 
arts the “lack of genuine love” and ‘arbi- 
if trary authority” in themsely es play ‘in the 


‘parental, authority are ‘out of place in the 2 
etiology of neurosis a comparison should : industrial slum. _ Second- pl 
_ made of their effects in different contexts.* i Poles participate in a social world outside 
author spent his childhood and young the hon ome which ‘their parents, because of 
adulthood in a Massachusetts industrial language difficulties a and previous condition- 


of some three _ thous and population, and Sexual Relations,” Psychiatry (1041) 4 :343- 
- most of which is ‘made up up of immigrant Poles 


their native- -born children, It was ‘In all the relati ns between parents and chil- 

iously_ pointed out how middle- class the familial organization leaves no place for 


a 


there i is 
exaspers 
over the 
apply t 


norms governing courtship ‘and marriage ge do ney, personal affection. Certainly affection nately. 

7 hin this local P lish ere exists, but it cannot express itself in socially sanc- c vexation 
not a pply wit tioned acts. The behavior of the parents toward 

the children and the contrary must be determined comt 
_ * New Ways in Psychoanalysis (W. W. Norton exclusively by their situations as family mente dated 
& Co., N.Y., 1030, 313 pp.), pp. 75-76. Fromm’s not by individual merits or preferences.” (W. I 4 them sc 
- position remains more theoretically consistent. In ‘v Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant But 
Escape from Freedom (Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., in Europe and America (Knopf, N.Y.: 1927, Vol. 
N.Y., 1041, ix and 305 pp.) institutional authority o4). In other words, parental authority, while otic.” 
as developed in a historical framework is desig- unleavened with “love,” is based not so 
nated as the cause of both neurosis and ‘ ‘normal much on personal caprice (Fromm’ s “irrational ‘The 
in modern western culture; as ‘for the authority”) but mutual respect for common rules won 
individual etiology of neurosis and “pathological of behavior and labor functions within the house- statement 


irrational authority in the family of orientation: _—_—- Respect, not love, is the tie that s e 
see “Individual and Social Origins of Neurosis,” peasant family. And within a rigid set of rules, 
Amer. Sociol, Rev. (1944) 9:380-384. === parental authority is almost absolute: 
_ This seems to conform to Robert M. Mac- — rebellious child finds nowhere any help, ‘not even 
Iver’s dictum: “. . . any effective causal enquiry in the younger generation, for every member of 
should be addressed to a specie difference between the family will the ales ‘pasents if 


adults, th 


feelings, 
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“(Ginn & Co. x and The ques- familial will behind and “will the 
tion might be raised that “comparable situations’ | pant ofa representative of the group” (Jbid., Vol. I, 


are not being dealt with here, but both Fromm and pp. 91-02). If the male child’s will is considered, — -psychonet 
: : 4 Horney use “the family” and “the modern family” it is not because of respect for his individual per- . Of cor 
generic terms, without ‘differentiation according sonali ity, but because of the increasing power and only a 
= to class, ethnic group, etc. control the child will assume; he will anally assume personalit 


 adequ 
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a W. Green, “The ‘Cult of Personality’ the father’s place as head of the household. ~~ 
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MIDDLE CL: ASS MALE E CHILD AND NEUROSIS 
sable or even of however harsh and brutal, is, in a sense, 
" understanding. 44 bewildered parents a at- casual and external to the “core of the self.” 
tempt enforce old-world ‘standards they The Polish parents. not. have the tech- 
‘are met with the anger and ridicule of their niques and opportunity to absorb” the per- 
_ children, In answer to this, the parents a sonality of the child. In the first place, the 
final recourse te toa Kind of at authority which child has many models of | behavior t to adopt 7 
was unsanctioned in Poland: a vengeful, per- both within the family (five to eight children — 
3 sonal, irrational authority, which no longer are, in. estimate, modal in the Polish section 


finds’ support in the future hopes and ambi- the village) and outside. Siblings present 
tions of the children: and this new authority a more or less united front in their rebellion 
“no longer controlled by both parents’ against their parents, Parent-avoidance tech- 
| ennlles and a cohesive community. But this “niques are easily a acquired because of the 
personal authority, will not ‘suffice to. parents’ halting use of English and the fact 
= wayward progeny, who have little re- that | both parents, typically, work in the — 
spect f for their parents as persons, and who factory, leaving the younger children 
soon come to learn that their “American” to the. daytime s supervision of older children, 
: BF ay. mates are not ot subjected to a anything like which frequently results in no supervision | at. 


it in their homes, The open woods and fields are close at. 


Je. 


is through this tragically antagonistic, and the chiidren roam far, The homes 


dian’s 
- relations of parents and children tend to be is no “that answer to the orthodox Freudian’s 
: om arge that only a Freudian can criticize classical 


lacking in “ “Tove” (which is alien to the 


> peasant “mores anyway). At the same time, 
there is plenty of ‘irrational authority.” rebuttal 


exasperation and of losing all control. "tal of the process. 
: taking place in the local Polish community at least — 


S, pé 
= their Americanized youn gsters parents - Jeaves open the door to the possibility that many 
apply the fist and whip rather indiscrimi- who experienced it did not become “neurotic. | 


nately. The sounds of blows, screams, howls, it is” pertinent to remember that. analysts have 
‘exatious wails of torment and hatred og knowledge of only upper middle- clase and upper- 


so commonplace along the rows of dilap Di- 
According to Horney the neurotic one 


dated -mill- houses that the” passerby ‘pays: “of three trends, or some. ‘combination of them : 


But those children do not become neu- narcissistic (appearing unduly significant | one’s 
rotic. 7 Ww hy authority, self and insatiably craving admiration from others) 
uthor is no psychiatrist, and the a bility). These trends are all accessible to direct ob- — 


‘may 1 wonder at the foolhardiness of ‘making such a servation within a field of personal interaction, with- 

_ statement. Yet in the overt behavior of an entire out psychoanalytic techniques. The only personality 

generation in the village, whom the author has trend in these Polish youngsters which resembles. 
i intimately known as children, adolescents, and young any of Horney’s formulations is the narcissistic ; it 
a. adults, there was no expression of anxiety, guilt- is not so much “neurotic,” however, as sheer crass" 
feelings, ‘rigidity of response, repressed hostility, egocentrism. According: to middle-class st undards~ 
so on, the various sy mptoms described by the socialization process has simply been left un-— 

_ Horney as characteristic of the basic neurotic char- completed, with but an elementary self- and social- - 

acter structure. It is to check directly resulting. And it is because these young- 

the reasons for rejection local induction sters remain egocentric, with little identificatio 
center, yet a Polish informant has assured me there self with others, that they are spared such neuroti 


is no known case of army rejection because of symptoms as anxiety and guilt-feelings. This does 


-__psychoneurosis within the local Polish community. not mean they are never unhappy and miserable; — 
ma (Of course, the argument might be raised that far from it, but these feeling-states have nothing — 
only a psychiatrist could discover the unconscious — : in common with the neurotic trends and symptoms 
personality conflicts” which were present. There is described psychoanalysts, which are all 
no adequate answer to this charge, just as there pendent upon intensive identification, 
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8. 
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4 d it. _ Admittedly, this is no ‘watertight jf 
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e not particularly clean, nor do they con- child» beco then, casual haphazard 

ain bric- a- ‘Dbrac or furniture of anv value, so ; “free” j in a: sense, very similar to the an 
‘that the local Polish child is spared the end- received in many primitive tribes, except for — 
less. admonitions to touch bedevil the negative other- regarding ‘attitude of 


parent and so typical i in the 


as ‘stupid, unknowing. of American ways, a a The claim h been made that “lack of 


concerning which the children. regard them- love” and “irrational authority” do not, 
_ selves authorities. By and large, the parents | and of themselves , cause the stigma 
obstacles to be avoided, or circumv ented of neurotic mptoms. hese phenomena do 
possible. And while the resulting operate, however, , in individual etiologies 
with the parents virtu- 0 of neurosis, but only within a certain con- 


ations of affection, it text. ~The term ‘ ‘personality absorption” has 
saves the children from feelings of guilt already been used. Personality y_ absorption 
training of the the and emotional al blanketing of 


“the child, Bringing about a slavish depend. 


of are ence upon. t is personality 
acking, but they have little in common with the bs és ‘. 
a ysorption, in conjunction with factors other 
ions of parent~ -child- love” found i in hat 
- middle-class women’s magazines. A fairly ahi than lack of love or irrational authority, th that 
- positive attitude is a fleeting, rather grimly hu- produces a certain type of neurosis. = 
morous | appreciation of the other's alleged short- “* fe) delineate t the kind of socializati } 
comings. On occasions where an expression’ of which maximizes personality absorption, it 


sentiment would seem to be appropriate, such as a will be necessary to conceive of a parental 


2 funeral within the family, parents and children are 
clumsy, awkward, embarrassed with one another. type which simultaneously occupies several 
Too many avenues of approach have been sealed off population ‘segments: native- white, 
the past. Relations with parents tend to improve urban, college- educated, middle- cla: 
as the children become economically independent ; 
while extrem mely rare, it does happen occasionally of his own, wistfully wishes he “had gotten 
that a father and his grown son may be observed i to know the old folks better.” One girl leaves home Ss 
drinking beer together at one of the tables in the at sixteen to become a prostitute; another delays — 
Polish Club. It must be remembered that while Bape eersees to care for an ailing mother. Thus reality, _ 
_ the local Polish community is an industrial slum, it -_compresed into a single formulation, become dis- 
is also a rural community, and there is |  suffici ent  torted. 
cohesiveness within it to enforce at least the out-. This is not the place for justification of abstrac- | 
"ward appearance of intra- family solidarity; this ‘tion. am convinced, however, that if another 


: is not experienced to any great degree, however, — “observer could spend many years in the village, 


until the children reach young adulthood, and © s and find some means of participating in the life 
only if they take up residence within in the of a large number of families representing all” 
munity. groups, as did the author, he would agree that 
; No claim is being made that the early training the training of any second-generation Polish child — : 
of all Polish youth in this community is exactly would deviate but slightly from the above general 
ali ike, nor that the attitudes of parents and children — _ description, while the training of any lower middle- 
toward one another are exactly duplicated from class Protestant child would deviate from that de- 
family to family. It is here that the “subjective scription to a marked degree. 
element” in insight (where the observer himself — _ * The problem here is defining “middle class” in 
constructs patterns - behavior, at least in _ or such a way as to maximize psychological relevance. 
n ‘the Robert S. Lynd has defined middle class as 


a a behavior- type conceives of itself as going places: For 


or development is applied to various individual — present p purposes this can be revised as follows: the a i 


_ personalities, families, situations. And so, in the local middle class is that class whose members have 
- Polish community, there is the boy who cripples his _ welded their attitudes and value into a life- long 2 

father in a fist-fight, runs away from home nev a striving toward an improvement of personal socio- 
to return; another lad, married economic position within the Class- structure, By this 
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MIDDLE CLASS MALE CHILD AND NEUROSIS | 


training of children born to parents who _ bureaucrat, | or professional man, 
can thus be characterized, is so ‘experientially techniques re rev olve he. 
consistent it has a certain range of predictive personalities of others, instead of tools. Since 
Now, how ca can_we the middle-class value, individual success, he tries to use his. 
has been said associates as means to further his career; 
is to in fact, he has himself been conditioned to 
view his associates, education, hobbies, in- 
‘of deve eloping ne neurotic sy mptoms. But  tellectual interests, in terms of ‘their possible 
why is it absorbed? value to his career.’* On the job he views 


the best way to view his social himself not so much functionally as- 
- conditioning is to consider his. parents, and sociated with others in a common purpose, 
their position relation to him.? The as a self-contained unit establishing “con- 
father’ s work takes him far from the place “tacts” with others. His work | relations are 
of residence, not defined in fixed terms of s status and role 
_ are only s slightly less strangers to him than to the extent that they were in the past for — 
= are to his family. He i is a white- collar : he i is on the move, or views himself i in that 
worker. As a salesman, office worker, minor way, He has, then, : a well-dev eloped tendency 


view his relations with | others in terms 
definition the lower class. then ‘becomes made up w he, as a mobile, displaced person can 


of those who acquiesce to inferior status and the | Sate nies 
upper class those with an assured superior status. get out of them. 
The only “objective” criterion” which can be ad- Yet the modern middle- class. father -can- 


, mitted in conjunction with the foregoing definition not use his child either | in ‘the n new sense of 
of middle class is that a given person not be per 
f manently blocked in his striving by 
*Not only” “middle class” been the child served well three predominant in- 
 —— but also the claim is not being made that _ terests” of tl the father: he would soon work } 
middle-class children are equally affected by on the farm, « on during the: eariie 
the ideal-type conditioning described, which is a 
- deliberate exaggeration of the factor- -conjunction © the industrial revolution, in the factory, be- 
; which | ‘maximizes personality- absorption. In indi- come -an economic asset to the father i in 
idual cases there will be different combinations of other words; he he would provide 


the factors enumerated, as well as deviations in the old age;1 and finally, 


manipulating others to his own advantage, 
nor, be it noted, in the ways available in 


would provide psy chological security by 


Fromm’s formulation of the “pseudo self” 

must not be confused with “personality absorption.” preserving the family n name, a form of this- 
Fromm views: ‘the: self as having a dynamism of. worldly immortality i ina society which made ; 

its own, apart from its social context: the pseudo family th im 
self arises when the self accepts the ideas, values, cocja] values. 


and goals of others as its own. The present author a) _— of dollars alone, th 


the self is derived within the given 1 social context; — Risin 


personality absorption occurs when that See Green, “Duplicity,” 


is narrowed for the child to include little more (1943) 6 411 


than one or two adults. This obligation, as an experience, 


oo i Peculiarly enough, parents are viewed either is fast passing. See Robert M. Dinkel, “Attitudes of © 


as constant factors or as the villains in the piece Children Toward Supporting Aged Parents,” Amer. 
most discussions | “individual factors” Sociol. (1944) 9 1370-379. The g government 
bureaus are planning old-age assistance benefits on 
there is to being a modern middle- parent the assumption that an increasing proportion 
*d that fertilizes the soil of the child’s neurosis, how- _ the aged will fail to secure support from their — 
_ everf the individual seed may be planted. It will _ chlidren. . See W. S. Woytinsky, Labor in the United 
not suffice to dismiss the matter with ‘ “the Parents’ States, (Social Science Research ‘Council, WwW ‘ash-— 
neuroses, ” as does Horney. ington, 1938, xxii and 333 == 
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the past. In the old ‘rural- familistic system, — 
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a modern middle-class child repre- diminish. What emerges from his total situa- 


serious threat to the aes. cao is an ambiv javence toward his child which 
career 


“should b have time and money available inally, ‘interfere with the com- 
further, study ifa professional man, money panion and partner roles” of husband “upon 
or clothes, entertaining, household furniture wife, which are more and more ‘displacing oof hot 
a an automobile for purposes of present-_ ‘the: traditional patriarchal and housewife 
ing: ‘front” in any event; at this time mother r roles. apartn 
_ when his career is in its initial and hence 7 _ And how about the mother? She enters peta 
its crucial ‘stage, the presence of the child “marriage and perhaps | bears a child with 
represents a a diversion of energy no definite role and series of functions, a opera 
so lon m 
primary goal. \ certain degree pr family, with its n many y functions, its economic mie of 
lence directed toward the child is inevitable. emotional security, its round of -com- and 
Not the depth, but the present height of | ‘munity participations, is lost, but no well-de- f 
middle 
the ‘middle-class birth-rate is the noteworthy fined role has ‘its place. She feels 
phenomenon, indicating an amazing vitality inferior to’ men because comparatively she 
of the old rural-familistic values which find has been and is more Testricted."° If she 
little support in modern social structure. works: after n marriage she faces sex -discrimi- 
which 
: Ww ith the advancing individuation of mod- nation on the job and perhaps her husband’s | her vi 
em society, not only has individual - criticism if his traditional ‘role of win- 
become a a supreme value, but also individual, is important to him. 
hedonistic enjoy ment. The child again pre- Half “seriously she prepared for a career 
sents an interference with most of the rec- ‘prior to marriage, half- seriously | because a 


reation available to the middle-class father, career is regarded by 1 most middle-class girls | 
_ for whether commercialized (movies, sports a0 insurance against the _grim possibility — 
or social (golf, bridge, tennis, they will not be married; through “good” 


“marriage (the folk phrase “she married well” 
In conjunction with the above factors, the the” extent of this ambivalence. Asking a 


‘growing middle- class emphasis upon ‘ ‘sci-_ whether or not he approves of the Bretton Woods 


Proposal differs from asking him whether he loves 
entific child care’”® and the child’s higher little daughter—to be indicated on a ten-point 


~ education, further increase the father’s duties scale, It differs, first, because Bretton Woods is rela- 


obligations, while his rights ‘steadily ‘tively extraneous to the core of the self and is 


; 8 Basing their | estimates on a family income = | express a wide divergence of opinion, and, second, 
- $2,500, _ Dublin and Lotka figure that the parents because a man’s attitude toward his daughter is + 
spend between $0,180 and $10,485 in rearing a made up of a series of personal experiences, — 


child through the age of 18. (Quoted in Kingsley — delightful, others not, all complicated by a cul- 5 
avis,“ “Reproductive Instit utions and the Pres- tural compulsive to repress: Consciousness of am- 
’ Sociological Rev. (1937). 29: J bivalence toward one’s own children. Recall George 
18—a British publication). Babbitt: of course he loved his wife, Myra, and 


child must not be spanked, parents should sometimes he almost liked her! 
“patient” with him, his ego-growth must not Willard Waller, The Family 
curbed, etc. ‘The assumption of much of the N.Y 1938, 621 pp.) 
child-care literature seems to be that the parents The extent of the actual emancipation 
_ have a combined culinary, nursing, and psy chiatric women has been commonly exaggerated. Within _ ; 
4 function, and nothing more. But note that in a classes in our culture, as in all other cultures, women 
mobile, "industrial, specialized job-world, with its are trained to regard themselves as inferior to men 
emphasis upon controctual relations, that cooks, in _some degree. It is that the first 


“nurses and are fo 
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refers not to personality ¢ adjustment but to A this ‘eens of duty, they seldom became a aware 
the bank balance ‘and career prospects of (of dislike of the situation. ..» Nowadays, when 
the husband) the middle- -class girl attains women have a choice, | the - illusion is to the 


far “more status than ‘6 possible through qa effect that unwanted children are less common, 


women still from neurotic compulsion bear 
-areer of her own. But the »eriod of phantas 
P A children they cannot love. 


dalliance: with | a career, or an embarkation 
upon one, leave her ill- fitted for the drudgery | ee so it is inevitable that the child shall 
a of housecleaning, diapers, and the prepara- be viewed with some degree ‘of ambivalence 
_ tion of meals. The freedom which the urban _ by both: father and mother, for he represents 
7 “apartment and modern household devices a direct interference w with most of the domi- 
_ have brought the middle-class housewife has ‘nant: values and compulsions | of the modern 
aggerated. 
“had more work that work was part do 
of a well- integrated system of househo Id ditions, children automatically, being 
~and community activities. W hile the modern 


middle-class housewife has more leisure-time To return to the consideration of the 


than either her mother or grandmother, she 4 middle- class ¢ child. Personality absorption 


still work at a 4 number ‘of household takes place against a background of parental 
jobs for which she has not been trained, ambivalence. The to do, in 


which are “usually not an essential part of 
her r value- -system, and which are isolated ‘companion, “Modern n “scientific child 
from her social activities. One sociologist has 
Thompson, “ 


xpr ssed his diles emma facetiously her ™ Clara ‘The Role of w omen in 
e Case t be Culture,” Psychiatry (1941) 471-8, p. 6. 


See Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cot- 
not like, the Test is spent thinking up Predicting Success or ‘Failure in Marriage 
ways of | getting e\ even with her husband. The _ (Prentice-Hall, Inc., N.Y., 1939, xxiii and 472 pp.), 

esulting boredom frequently leads to esp. page 413. In their sample they found a slight 


negative correlation between number of children 
eriod of indecision ear] in “the marriage 


over - whether | to have children or resume ne the Terman, et. al. Peychelogical Pacters 
career. This internal conflict Happiness (McGraw-Hill, N.Y., 1038, xiv and 474 
expressed by T hompson: apparently remain unaware that their charac- 
present economic situation i in from statistical manipulations, isa a classic statement 7 
United States increase of population is not of the middle-class Victorian housewife-and-mother 4 
desired. The fact that small families are _ the role. If “happiness” for married women must be 
~ rule is one of the factors driving women out. of something founded in a fading tradition the weal 


_ the home. Now that they are not in the home 


have probably. not established isolable unit-factors; 
= circle | is formed, for instead, ‘sifted elements out of a total middle- -class 


convenient to be “occupied in the home cultural setting which is rapidly changing, i.e., their 

here, for it is one of the problems of the culture future. 

which as yet has no generally satisfactory solu- The addition of one more child, 

women have worked out ways the limit in most middle- class homes, prob- 


_ by one or two children. Much conflict are “factors” may not be applicable in the immediate — 


"first child’s developing a neurosis if there is an 


case there are regrets and ‘often neurotic dis-  PPreciable gap in their ages, because of the like- 
lihood of sibling rivalry. See David M. Levy, 


content . the problem is not solved by going Maternal verprotection. (Columbia University 
to the c ‘other | extreme and trying to prove one’s - Press, N.Y. 1043, Ayers 417 pp.) Levy’s valuable — 
4 & _ adequacy by having a child or two. The women . monograph has not been used in the present d- 
of past generations had no choice but to bear cussion because Levy conceives of the overpro- 
children. Since their lives were organized a around as a Person has voluntarily 


women still do one or the other; ond ‘in either 
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“diffused worry ‘ing ‘over ‘the child’s child, long debated before ond 


eating “spinach, and ego-development; this arrival, The child’s need for love is experi- interpre 


_ is complicated by the fact that much energy enced precisely because he has been condi- ‘because 
is spent forcing early walking, toilet- -train- tioned to need it. That the need i is biological a his beh: 

ing, talking, because in an intensively ‘com-| seems unlikely.’ Now, ‘the more ambivalent 


the: day of birth on are constantly comparing _ wedded egos than of having an integral pl +  faevital 


own in a family unit. Also, parents no 
their own child’s development with” that of Jonger secure economic good and security from ment in 


neighbors’ children. The child must children, the affectional element is stepped up to «their lo 
be constantly guarded from the danger of give the parents a reason for having children. In 


contacting» various electrical gadgets and fact, William F. Ogburn has made | afiection his | by “thes 


from kicking valuable furniture. The middle- only hope for preserving our present family for 
— _™Margarethe Ribble, in “Disorganizing Fact 


class child’s discovery that ‘the living. Infant Personality,” Journal of Psy pendenc 
furniture is important to his mother chiatry (1941) 08 :459-463 ; says: “There is a ‘parenta 
than his impulse | to crawl over it, “unquestion- cessity for | a long uninterrupted Period of its with 


ably finds a | "lace in the ‘background of ‘the : 
: _ one individual. “This continue at least until | ditioned 


etiology of a certain typ pe e of of neurosis, how- F. speech is well-developed and the child hes acquired _ most ch 


ever absurd it may appear. a feeling of self- ~security at and voluntary control of lil 
Ps ‘Under « constant supervision, with limited | his body equilibrium. . . . It seems that the tone — or stop 
play-area ‘in a house touching other homes of the gastro- intestinal tract in this early period 7 from th 


on all sides, or in an apartment, and lacking - depends in some special way on reflex stimulation - child’s f 
from the periphery. Thus the touch of the mother ae 


has a definite, biological implication in the regula- be pt 
tion of the breathing and nutritive functions of ment, 


companions, the child’ physiological ex- 
7 pansiveness, fed by his boredom, persists 


getting him ‘into trouble: screaming, run- the: child” (Page 463). Two “things should be vent 
ning around the a apartment, “upsetting noted here: while a certain amount of. handling trouble. 


ca ie d ; fanc by one person may be necessar 
daddy’ shavi ing mug rending teddy- bear infancy by pe y 
y person need not be the biological ‘mother; my 


le and it would be difficult to measure the extent of 

“observe” wail be “This” the need. a The 
“trouble” is all a matter of definition, Similar There are several excellent studies of 

behavior, ior, in modified” form, | would ‘not be the socialization process now available and in all child. 


-interpr in ri iv 0 t “trouble.” } of them a great deal is made of the child’s need 
eted P mitive socie as for love and affection. But in every single instance withdra 


and neither” w ould it be by cites studied the child had either been early conditioned | 
the community above described. sh to regard love as the most important thing in the 
Already the parents have ‘made “love’ ” of 


supreme importance in their relation to” the 
child, ‘theirs for and his them, partly pa 
pr of ties to others in p prima 


group relationships, if not a biological need, is 
ay at least universal, but it is doubtful that it need 
iddle class,?* and partly as a ‘cnet be the type of parent-child love discussed in such 
studies. Primitive children, brought up in large 
its works to devote  dwelling-units among many kinsmen, in a sense 
her entire life to the bead cause of her own _ spread thin their affection over a wide area, and 
child; the “middle-class mother” is here conceived — this affection is relatively less in total intensity as 
as a type which has not resolv ed a conflict between 2 well, Polish children, in the village above described, 
“duty” and individualism. The latter is much ‘more receive short shrift from their mothers when they 
begin to walk, and even during infancy there is little 
Children are being more and more regarded by dandling and cooing; in fact, after weaning, the 
young middle-class couples as a symbol of ro- po child is most frequently literally handed over to the 
mantic consummation. “And soon well daughter who child the strictest a nece 
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the child amount ts to very 
4 > he causes them much, how does he ever expect to get. “along >: 
“inepreted He should not act in such a way — when he gets old enough - to go to school jor 7 
_ because of the sacrifices they have made in join 1 the Boy Scouts, or go to college, 01 or get a. - 
his behalf, and the least he can do i is show | job? Again, to the extent that deed child’s per- = y 
his gratitude by “loving” them i in turn, (. 
keeping out of “trouble.” hen the small, insignificant, ‘unworthy. And, feel- 
inevitably occurs, the most effective punish- ing absorbed, aught and helpless, 
ment imaginable is the threat to withdrar w propitiate th these combined god-1 monsters that 
thei ‘ir him. ‘that love he needs so desperately. Hence anxiety, guil - 
. 1 absorbed feelings, the sense of inferiority; seek se- 
has been curity : at all costs for he is living alone and 
Zz conditioned 1 to have : a -emotional de- afraid, in a world he never made.®@ 
them, Not the need for authority, its exercise generates 
parental love, the constant threat of neurotic” sy mptoms only under two condi- 
withdrawal after the child has been con-— tions, both | of which must be | present; 
= to the need, lies at the root of the close identification of the child with at least 
won t like you if you don’t eat yo spinach, avenues of authority- avoidance — 
or stop dribbling your milk, or get. down four hours of the day. Neither of these con- — 
_ from that davenport, To the extent that a ditions i is ‘met in me Polish homes described, - 
 child’s personality has been absorbed, he will and thus while the authority wielded ‘by 
- thrown into a panic by this sort of treat- | Polish parents: is far more “irrational” (as 
and develop guilt- feelings s to | help defined by Fromm) than that likely to be 
vent himself from getting further ‘encountered many middle-class homes, 
trouble. In such a child a disapproving glance neuroses are not developed. Indeed, it seems 


< 


may produce more terror than a ‘twenty- unlikely that Fromm n’s differentiation be- 


minute lashing i in little Stanislaus W ojcik. 


tween and irrational authority has” 


The threat of love-withdrawal is usually much psychological relevance. The | child is” 


“the mother’s technique for controlling the 


child. At first the father may threaten to. 


withdraw love, but as the child grows 


finds a more subtle control—the 


disapproval. The child 


a 
tated to his parents for modelling his be- 
hay ‘ior. While very young, he wants to set the 


A 
- table and sweep the floor “ like mummy.” ? In 


a few years standards of manly conduct 4 are 


imposed and he wants to do things ' “Vike 
daddy.” The father now controls him 
through the child’ s new self- conception, and 
it is not so much the use of “authority” as 


threatening the child’s self- -respect.? ‘The 


Fe loyalty comprises the principal matrix for the 


imposition of the actual moral code by which they 
live. in and of itself 


fierce loyalty of an in-group on the defensive; this gz middle- class children certainly do not ae : 


oftentimes more, than does the neurotic. 


hardly in a position to understand “when 
authority is ‘based on the competency 


Shaw, for long stimulating conversations about 
his work the U iniv ersity of ‘New Hampshire 


ph psy inv nvariably recall ridicule and 
ego-attacks by the father during the period of 
first testing male roles. 
As for the “authority” ’ formulation, is it not 
possible that it may be subsumed under “Joy 
withdrawal” ? From the child’s point of view, even | 
corporal punishment becomes unbearable primarily 
_ because it represents the father’s withdrawal of love 
and During adolescence, as. such 
‘child calles it and 


come neurotic. But to the extent that their ex- 
perience approaches the polar type described, 


> a tend to. This picture is often exaggerated by 


the parents’ unacknowledged hostile 
toward the child, stemming from the individualistic — 


~ 


| 
| 
i. 
4 
| 
- 
4 
|! 


= 


demands _ of “love” 


slightly 


AMERICAN SOCIOL ocr 


of the person in authority to function 
properly with respect to the task of - guidance 
he has to perform and when it is 
ased on the power which the authority 
over those subjected to it on the 
‘fear and awe with. which the latter recipro- 


_b 


shame and in ‘attempting to 


approach its members with familiar tech- 
Niques.”° 
involved in competition with others, as 
€ individual with his contemporaries, and as a } 


He also early discovers that he is 


representative of his family unit with other 


_cate.””?§ Perhaps the Polish children do not familie, by 


experience _ irrational authority exactly as 


defined Fromm, for while they 
parental authority they also are hostile 


ward and “contemptuous of their “parents 


If the abstraction “ours i is a competitive 
society” ’ is translated into terms of what 
happens to the child born to modern middle- 
class parents, it becomes quite | relevant to 


and thus are not in awe of them. _Neverthe- the present discussion. Before. the child has 


less, the important differentiation is not be- 
tween rational and irrational authority but 


- eloped a real self-awareness he becomes 


part of a process of invidious comparison 


the extent to which ; any parental authority. with other families: he uttered his first word 


succeeds in absorbing the child’s personality, 
wv hich h is itself depende nt upon factors other — 


two months earlier than the Jones’ boy; he 
weighed so many pounds at the end of his 


than the imposition of arbitrary authority. — first year. At Sunday School he received the - 


Yet. ow hen we have used the term Bible for perfect attendance; at public school 
“personality absorption” have ‘not by grades ‘in arithmetic were higher 


any means explained neurosis etiology. 


personality of the: middle-class girl of | 


the late nineteenth century was “ “absorbed” 


by her parents, was subjected to the 
‘and unquestioning 
obedience, at least ideally ; nevertheless, the — 
rate” of neurosis under those conditions was 
probably | not too high, as nearly as can be — 
judged at this later date, Why? Because she 


was not faced with inconsistent and 


from childhood 


adolescenc: , courtship, and finally i into marri-_ 


age. In other words, her initial goals and 
self- conceptions were constantly re-enforced 
‘ith each new life” experience. 


The modern middle-class child” on the 


~ other hand, particularly the boy, | who has” 


found surcease from anxiety and guilt by 


blind obedience and “love” for his parents, — 
is not allowed to stabilize his telation hips” 
with others ‘on that basis. His play- -group, 
which may be denied him until he has 


reached school age, makes him feel a certain _ the child and the adult. The child is sexless, _ 


Erich Fromm, ‘Individual and Social Origin 
Neurosis,” Ame rican Sociological Review (1944) 


9:380-384; page 381. 


Ibid., loc. cit. 


He may take | piano” lessons in view of f the 
day when Mrs. Smythe’s ; pupils will be on 


the adult estimates his virility his sexual ac- 


public. exhibition before the parents of 


neighborhood. Eve ery thing he accomplishes or 
‘fails ‘to accomplish becomes an inevitable | 


part of the family’s 
j 


Ss attempt to maintain or 
improve its standing i in the coe. | 
“effective competition demands a cer? 
‘tain degree of independence, ‘firmness of 
purpose, perhaps aggressiv eness. _ Even for 
the ‘ “normal” middle- -class “child the: 
tion from submis ssion to some degree of 


independent behavior i is made difficult.*° ° And 
The play. -group has immeasurable sociological 
- significance for it is secondary in importance only ; 
to the family of orientation in the socialization ; 
Unfortunately, the only good empirical 


studies of the play-group available are of institu- 


tionalized children or slum children whose 


behavior is regarded as a social problem. way 


Ruth Benedict, “Continuities and 
‘tinuities Cultural Conditioning,” Psychiatry 


(1938) 1 167. On page 161 appears this state- 
m 


“From a comparative point of view our culture. 


es to great extremes in emphasizing contrasts be- 


facts of life, the adult ‘must ‘them without. 
psychic catastrophe; the child must om, the adult 
must command this obedience.” 
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| ‘The child is not able 
integrated self- -conception. on. Propitiation has the last man in the last regiment and his 


7 _ THE MIDDLE CL: ASS M. ALE CHILD AND NEUROSIS 


for whose personality been 0 oedipus complex, This seems more than likely. 


cial ‘conditioning dependence, sub- With the new conflicting expectations, on 
ission, | inferiority: his accomplishments, if — the part of parents and contemporaries, the 
are on a god- scale—in phantasy. He is child’ anxiety Teaches new v heights, a 
attempting | to. stabilize all double set of ‘guilt- feelings appear where 
relationships on the basis of his earliest prev ‘iously there was only one: at “first he 
; itioning. Any pressure to compete only felt guilty only if he failed to love and obey, 
erates his anxiety, guilt, feelings of this guilt could” be assuaged “by the 
‘inadequacy. Life in the modern middle-class" propitiation of f submission ; now, however, the 
hat he shall feel that pressure, _ god-monsters will be appeased only” ‘by + 
ere are, then, three elements i in the etiol- combination of. submission in his “role” of 
“ogy of what has been called the most charac- - ‘child-in- family, and assertiveness in his play- 


ity” absorption; the reiterated threat to with- outside of home. integration of these 


the resulting initial adjustment of submissive striving: is painful for it violates the initial 
propitiation -and-the later assumption of 


goals ¢ of. achieve -vement and ro roles of independ- not making the effort to 


at 


action. This is a key to much of his contradictory 
to 


establish an and self- -blocking behavior: I ‘desire to be 


- meant obedience and “lov e” for the parents, desire to conquer the world; his demand that . 
to a | compulsive repression him, and his settled 
will. But he soon discovers that propitiation, 
the sense of new parental expect-_ base as he; his” inability to erect a 
de self- hierarchy "of values; his endless debate over 
sertive eness, aggressiv eness, outside the the v of his | own goals. He is damned if 
home. The father, _ as the child’ s mediator of he does and damned if he doesn’t. He is 
the outside male world, rather than the embraced by a psychological Iron Maiden: 
mother, , makes this demand uncompromis- - any lunge forward or backward only ; impales : 


— 


teristic neurosis of ‘modern society ; personal- group, school- -pupil, and other 1 roles « 


draw love which has been of conflicting roles is is ‘impossible. His conception 
4 _ paramount “importance; a conflict. between _ of himself becomes one of abject failure. Any 


| 
conviction that no one could love a person , 
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PURPOSE of tl ‘udy is stop presen These Processes and | factors 
ap icture of conditions among the 48 cause, delay or prevent morbidity 
_ states of the United S States with re- “tality, The mechanisms include both phys- 
_ iological and mental elements. 
"conditions, ‘sanitation, , physical defects, ‘medi- agenci may be curative ‘or preventive, or 
cal ‘facilities, economic resources end both, ‘These | major factors operate inter- 
vironmental forces, (The he health ofa popula- dependently i in society. Generally, there is a 
tion depends upon ‘many factors such as concerted attack upon health problems 


income, education, sanitary medical ontro 


a variety of controls. Deficiencies or or ‘declines ey 
“facilities, culture, control, climate and certain factors lead resultant 
special phases of the Not only changes: in others, ‘viz. a ‘deficiency or de- 
will analy sis of these factors define the real creas se in economic resources may mean a 
health problems ¢ of the states but it will also decrease or lack of sanitary facilities. 
shed light upon the health problem of the Methods of Study. ‘Material was ‘compiled. 
nation. Statistics as to health-related -condi- and health indices set up within the follow- — 
ions are necessary materials for plannin ng ing seven major categories: I Population— 
y stems of medical care land sanitation. total, urban, large families, n non-white popula- 7 
e present method is to select tent tion, and aged persons; If Mortality Rates 
out statistics which m may function as health Draft Rejections—infant deaths, death 
indices among the statés. Such indices are disease, tuberculosis, infec- 
useful in making comparisons and evalua- and contagious “diseases, and draft 
tions with reference to both time and place. -‘Tejections; I Bit Sanitation— —dwelling units “Minn. 
T hey are units of measurement for compar- without sewerage connections and ‘dwelling Miss. 
‘ing and analyzing health conditions among units in need of major repairs; IV Medical _ po Mo 
regions, ¢ counties, cities and states and F ‘acilities— ~—phy sicians, dentists, nurses, 


fore, devices. for discovering and defining tal beds, and health expenditures; V Health 


jor factors in health i insurance, “prepaid medical care, Blue 


these are and “Phy siological and 


which a act “upon the environment in "expenditures for 
esponse to environment influences; ) The recreation, and professional persons ‘in the 
: environmental influences and factors— con- labor force. | Other indices might have = 4 


sisting of climate, food supply, infection and but only those and 

contagion, the natural acts of accurate statistics ‘for all the states were 
* and (3) The control agencies—these include selected. Thus, food inspections isa valuable 
> both individual and social control and take health index. but complete data for all — 


concrete form in medical facilities, sanitary are and, also , their values” as an 


isa complete compilation of the 
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HEALTH FACTORS AMONG THE ‘STATES | 


sional 


7 


30 2g. 


432 
65 28. 


Census U, Per cent of families with three or more children under 10 years. I 16th U. 


CQ s = 

Okla, 35633 57-9022. 

| 


Figures for 1940 are used such controls life. into Tater, 
because of the amount sta 


abnormal due to ‘wartime eleven states. having high infant 
4 conditions. In a few cases other ye ears were all except three are in the quartile of lowest 
__used either because of availability of data or death rates from heart disease. Seventy- “two 

because | of current interest in | the most t recent 7 per cent of all deaths fr from heart disease in 


statistics, the United States in 1940 took place at sixty 


Mortality as an Index ‘of Health, i The or more years of age. . The coefficient of cor- 


crude death rate is. a less ‘reliable index of elation between death rates from | heart di 
health than’ result due to changes in the ease and per r cent of population o over 65 yea 
population py ramid. For a ‘more’ “accurate of age _among the states is 
index it is necessary to use adjusted rates or especially noticeable in the region of Ne 
death rates from selected diseases ae ao England with its higher ?p ages of the 
‘Infant mortality is one of the best single aged and its “higher longevity. Heart di 


indices health’ medical like and lesions 


during pre- natal post- -natal life but. lead to organic . break- down. 
upon intelligent and active care by the family Since tuberculosis | has been nearly co 
_ group. ‘Infant welfare reflects the | provision quered by man, its presence to any degree i in 
and integration of child- saving control a community or state (except in case 
agencies by community, High | infant migration) will generally indicate a lag in 
mortality is a conspicuously regional situa- medical and “environmental controls, The 
since all except one of the eleven’ states regional distribution death rates from 


with highest rates are located in the south or _ tuberculosis is shown by the fact that all” 


southwest, except one (California) of | the twelve states 


Crude death rates from heart disease with highest rates are southern or south- 


not accurate ndices of healthful environ- western common explanation for 


ment since to some extent they are the the high rates in ‘Arizona, California, Cc olo- 


“opposites of infant death r rates. A community -rado and New Mexico is the migration. into. 
with a ent health controls thos se states: Table 


(4) (5) Per cent t of total population. Se Census of U. S. (6) Infant deaths under one year per 1000 live births. 
U. S. Census, Vital Statistics of U. S., Pt. I, 1940. (7) (8) (9) Resident deaths per 100,000 population. U. S. 
Census, Vv ital Statistics of U. ik Tl, 1940. (10) Per cent of registrants examined February 1943 through 
August 1943. Compiled from Medical Statistics Bulletin No. 3 of the Selective Service Sy stem. (11) (12) Per 
ent of dwelling units without sewer connections and in need of major repairs. 16th Census of U.S. , Housing 
Vol. IT, 1940. (13) (16) Directory of American Medical Association, 1940. (14) (15) 16th Census of U. S., Pope 
lation, Vols. II, IIT, 1940. (17) Financial Statistics of Counties And Cities, U.S. Bureau of The Census, 1940-1942. 
E xpenditures of state governments from Social Security Year Book, 1941. (18) Per capita premiums written | 
_ byi insurance companies in 1943. From Spectator, November 1944. (19) Persons covered in 1943 per 1000 popu- 
lation. Bureau Memorandum No. 55 (2nd Ed.) of Social Security Board. (20) Per cent of population enrolled — 
as of July 1, 1945 and based upon population estimates of 1943. Source: Hospital Service Plan Commission of 

American Hospital Association. (21) Nat. Ind. Conf. Bd., The Economic Almanac For 1944-45. (22) U.S. Dept. 

‘ of Commerce. (23) Deposits of banks 1940. From Am. Bankers Assoc. (24) Per cent of population over 10 
_-years in 1930. 15th Census of U. S. (25) Per cent of total school enrollment in secondary grades, 1941-42. U.S. % 
Office of Education, Statistical Summary of Education. (26) Expenditure per child 5-17 years of age in 1941-42. a 

- From Tax Digest, Sept. 1944. (27) Expenditures per capita for public recreation by governmental units. U. S. 

Bureau of Census, Financial Statistics of Cities, Counties, States, 1940-1942. (28) Number of professional and — 


semi- workers in labor force per 1000 population. 16th Census of U. S., Population, Vols. Il, II. 
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COMPARATIVE HE: ALTH FACTORS | AMONG THE ST: ATES 


a “states. However er, * is to be noticed that — and rural states rank lower in n good 7 
/ Arizona and New Mexico have high infant _ sanitary” conditions but come under the pre- : 
death rates as well as high death rates from ceding qualification. 


infectious contagious "diseases. Draft Rejections. Table 1 lists by states the 


- i he infectious and contagious diseases percentages of selective service registrants in 
used Table | I are ty phoid, paratyphoid, W orld W ar rejected for military service 
scarlet fever, cough, diphtheria : and because of physical defects only, These 
malaria. The rates given were computed from > figures have been commonly and sensationally - 
of resident deaths” from these: diseases as an index of the health and physical 
in 1 1940. Control of infectious and contagious — status of the population; and especially be- 
. diseases requires not only medical control cause the registrants were born and grew up —_ 
sol als during the recent period o of great progress in 
and Tamilies in the community by means of _ medical science. Once again all except one 
_ oe and eradication of of the twelve states with highest rejection _ 
es _of infection. The practical are southern states. Several qualifica- 


. of these diseases has been largely due to the _ tions must be made as to the. reliability of this ; 
fact that since the turn of the century, great index. There were variations from time to 
“progress has been made in environmental time and among the states in induction pro- 
sanitation | "parti icularly in water and milk cedure and standards of fitness for military 
supply , disposal of domestic and industrial duty. Furthermore, the percentages were 
Wastes . immunization, medical diagnosis and secured from a sample of twenty per cent 
treatment. The distribution of these death of all registrants. Approximately - thirty per 
rates is markedly regional. All the states in cent of rejections were for mental defects 

he worst quartile” are the south and deficiency but these were deducted before 
a southwest while the states in the best q quartile — setting up the percentages in the table. 


seven northeastern, four north Medical Facilities. Population per | Physi- 


and one western state. cian, dentist, nurse, and hospital bed along 


Morbidity. The extent. ont seriousness of with health expenditures within the states 
illness i is an excellent index of health but the are used as indices in Table I. I. Other facili- 

4 statistics of reportable diseases by states are ties of similar character. are” pharmacists, 
ny reports, by health authori- public health nurses, specialized hospitals 
4 ties are e by standard disease classifications and public health personnel, Lack of space 
but differ in scope of reporting among the incomplete data prevent their inclusion. 
states, For these reasons no index of mor- ‘The southern states are most -_underprivi- 
is included in this study. — Ww -leged it in medical facilities, having from 1300 


itation. The two indices in this. a ‘to 1500 population per Phy: sician, from 3000 


ections and dwelling units to 5300 per dentist, from to 1100 per 
in ‘need of major repairs. Other indices from u al 
the: United States Census of 1940, such as bed while the ‘most abuntenl states have 
if ‘supply mechanical refrigeration, one- -half to one-third such ratios, the 
‘might be used but would be a duplication of ‘suggested standards of adequacy 1000 
the above two. Especially important as population per physician, 2000 per dentist 
health indices are food inspections, industrial and 250 per hospital bed be used, the in- 
sanitation sanitary examinations but adequacies of such facilities among the ‘states 
_ complete data are lacking for all the states. are apparent. on 
The in Table are some- The column on health indi- 


= 


— 


purposes follow the ranking for 


adequate | geotaction ‘against ‘the greater cal facilities. However, there are many 


vironmental hazards of urban life. The ences among the states in 


e 
| 
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= 
if 
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nt 


health- -protection forces which may be de- desig 

improve health some states are sired or considered ‘The southern t] 


seeking to compensate for privat vate ( 


“while states private anizations regarded prosperous are lower in rank . 
bear considerable of the | expense for health 4 s than in mortality rank. 20 
may be ‘due to lower costs of medical. 


er 
care per unit which reduces some. of ks 
protection are of recent development in n the seeming financial inadequacy. Productivity, ranks 
per capita, distribution of wealth and ‘select 
ut come and marginal utility of money are fF _ Th 
factors affecting the ability purchase Table 
adequate medical care and health protection gener, 
000, 000 covered in 1944. How well | the people of the various 8 
is highly developed in the central and states are supplied with facilities and services death 
easter states while the southern and rura s promoting good health depends also upon — 7 
states have little. While the column in Table _ willingness to spend for such and the transfer ans _colum 
I gives a fairly accurate picture of such” of wealth and income across state lines dwelli 
protection among the states, it is: not especially trust: funds and foundations those 
completely exact index of protection against ‘for providing health programs, Cn ion 
ill health because of the variety of insurance ulture. it is difficult: to ‘select = 
plans included in the data hospit 
Prepaid medical care is in its infancy Econo 
among the states with marked dev elop-_ “factor. ‘The wed Table. are” Sé 


ment on the Pacific ¢ Coast, In only Six states 75 literacy, high ; school e education, school | for Ci 


and recreational expenditures, s, and percent- rollme 


; are more than seven per cent of the popula- 
tion protected. The larger enrollment insome age of professional persons in the labor iF expenc 


states has been due to local forces or to force. These emphasize ¢ education and human ff worke 
intense promotion at particular places. Blue resources and may give ‘too much weight to made 
Cross prepaid hospitalization plans have been the mental side. But this is probably just- eous d 


in force since 1933 but the heavy of the relations of ignorance, e 
a national enrollment of over 17,000,000 deficient “of or 


indifferenc 
| 1945 has come during the last few years. health. Other indices are: ‘circulation | “were 
egal obstacles, , promotion and “group mem- of newspapers, magazines and books; exist- 


bership plans account for the differences ence of libraries, museums and 
among the states in percentage of popula. diffusion of biologi ical and m medical 


n enrolled as of July I 1945, the science; collegiate education and universi- low nt 

being from zero to forty-one per cent. ties; and prevalence of cultural association: Con 
Other forms of protection related health, more complete measurement 


sickness and ‘mortality are the social services among the : states: could be secured by com- fF Mase 


of governments and voluntary organizations, bining the e above but. ‘complete data is 
inemployment compensation, ‘workmen’s- available for all. Culture of communities 


compensation, life insurance, old age insur- promotes health not merely through provid- ‘Table I 
ance and annuities, and various formes « of f so- ing knowledge of medical care but also i a 2 4 t 
called public assistance, creating the urge to attain such control. tained 


Economic Resources. The wealth, income ‘Comparative Ranking of States by Health 


Table II is a compiled ranking of 
the states by absolute ranks" as to seven index o: 


major indices of health, These indices are curate 
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poner by the titles of the seven | columns putations were made of the rank ‘correlation 
the table, The rank orders for Draft coefficients among all ‘the seven indices of | 


. Rejections and Blue Cross Hospitalization Table II. Following is a cross-classified table _ 
Plans were obtained by ranking the states on showing the correlation — of each 
the original scores given in c columns 1c 10 ‘and index with ‘the other six: 
20 Table I, while | the other five are All the coefficients are positive, 
generalized indices obtained by assigning being + .33 and the highest 
ranks~ of the states “upon specific indices involving Blue Cross with its 
‘selected from Tal able I. incomplete data. The comparatively 
a The specific indices from the columns of correlation of the mortality rates (low - death- 
I used in ‘computing these five rates have low numerical ranks) with 
generalized indices are as follows: columns cal facilities” is due partly” to the concentra- 


and 9 9 for - Mortality Rates, 7 viz., , infant | - tion of such facilities in certain states as a 


ranks to the states in terms of the e average two coefficients are below 7? 50— — 


deaths, deaths from tuberculosis, and deaths r the case of California with abundant medical 
from “infectious and contagious diseases; facilities but with v ariant population 


‘columns 11 and 12 for Sanitation, _viz., ments and age- “groups which contributed to 
dwelling units without sewer and higher ‘mortality. ‘The sanitation index has 


those in need of major repairs; columns 13, ‘the: ‘high 1 positive. correlation coefficients of 
14, 15 and 16 for Medical Facilities, “viz. 7 + 88 with medical facilities, +, 90 with 7 


per phy: sician, , dentist, nurse and economic resources and + 80 with culture. 


hospital bed; ; columns 21, 22 and 23 for These high correlations are partly accounted 

Economic “Resources, viz., wealth, income for by the concentration of all four in cities. 
and savings; columns 24, 25, 26, 27 and 28 The correlation coefficients of draft rejections _ 
for Culture, viz., illiteracy, high ‘school en- on of + 55, with ‘medical facilities and + . Or 
rollment, school ‘expenditures, governmental economic ‘resources may com- 


expenditures for recreation, and | professional — paratively low i - the face of the ‘expected 
: workers. No ranking on health i insurance onda contributions of medical facilities and eco- _ 
made because of incomplete and heter rogen- ‘nomic resources to phy ‘sical "fitness, 
eous data. In the case of all seven indices in general the most advantaged states have the | 
Tabl e II, states with the averages indicative Towest draft rejection rates. The correlation 
“of or favorable to good health conditions would be still higher if it were not that some 
given low numerical ranks, \ while tural mid-wes tern states with only ave rage 
indicating unfavorable conditions were given income and wealt! h ranks have the lowest 
high numerical ranks, That would mean that percentages of draft re rejections. High rates 
_ States with the lowest mortality rates have — of rejection also go along with illiteracy and 
low numerical ranks, non- white population elements. 
Correlation Among Health Indices. Com- a More abundant provision of medical facili- 7 
ties goes with high levels of economic re- 
*Since the rank orders for these five generalized ‘sources “culture—the correlation co- 


- indices were computed by ranking the states upon 4 efficients being + . 86 and + 85) respect- - 
a the simple arithmetic averages of the ranks of a Chi fl bl h oe 
the states on the scores” ‘in selected columns ive y y accountab are t e desire: or 
Table I , the element of weighting was neglected. Medical 
Thus, the mortality index in Table II was ob- 


tained by averaging the ranks of the states draft rejections are only 


= 


les 


to infant deaths, deaths from tuberculosis, and deaths _ tentative since selective serv ice statistics have not 
from contagious and infectious diseases, but the first been completely nepcegeancll and analyzed. Further | 


- and to refine draft. pon tern as an index | of health 
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its runs higher th in ‘the more 

in cities and the mature states. advantaged states. This, in a way, is  correlatic 
sig is posi- enigma since the underprivileged states are the ec 
“most in need of ‘such cooperative plans. 


Pare II, Rank oF States in Factors ReLatep TO HEALTH 
— 
a Ala 
Ari 
Ark 
Calif 
Colo 
— 
a 


of 


important relations: economic- -cultural the southern southwestern states 
resources to health problems at the: occupy the quartile with worst health condi- 
dominance of those factors i in society. ‘Parti- tions with three other southern states next 


cularly in the social organization of the in rank, The first quartile is composed 
United States does economic and cultural ~ northern states located from coast to coast 
_ strength make possible agencies and means but v with six on the east coast. Seven of these 


Mortality. at Draft Medical Blue Cross Economic | 


Medical - 
Facilities | 


Resources 


Rank of States, It is interesting, , but with industrialized In spite 
| some probable error to construct a ranking health hazards from urban | life and d industry - 
a of the States generalized from a number of the culture of such states includes ; offsetting ie 


indices. IV mate the states by controls, are differences: in Tank be- 


omission of Blue Cross. conditions. the health 
tion index. The adjacent column lists the of the states in Table IV and non- 


average ranks ‘of the states in economic and white population there is a rank correlation 


cultural indices. (Overemphasis of some fac- coefficient | of — ane .57, and with large families 


a coefficient of — .82. This indicates some ¢ of 


A analysis of all the. causal relations the problems of health and culture among 
| = of the correlations between the indices sl those states with such variant population 7 


Table II is outside compass of this study. 
elements, 
case 0 f several of these health indices, 


-Concli Th le rr 1 
correlation coefficients would have been still higher onc usions. ere is a wide range anc 
am the computations of coefficients had been ll variety of conditions affecting health among 


in terms of the values. the ‘states. . This his means” a hat the health 
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ABLE IV. ‘A Heattn aNp CULTURAL RANKING OF THE STATES—1940__ 
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problems of the nation are and varied. cultural with good health proves more det 


However, there are some elements | common of forces. health opir 


other as 


The cases of fine health achievements by Measures for solving the health problems ‘Perhay 
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Health conditions have a decidedly social progress but there is still more causa- ‘UIE W 
i 
of progressive attitudes, institutions and 
a health controls in attaining a higher level of 
—— 
health = factors which contribute to its health, 


GRADUATE. 


“ADDITION to the ‘communication of 


knowledge, technique, skill, fell proper scope of 


a beginning to give attention tothe | Many of those who thought i it ‘promising — - 
development of personal and social qualities and thoroughly realistic to use the dyn namic 
considered basic to a successful career. Grad- environment t of a school to 
uate faculties, however, are so little con- a pte 
with this aspect of education that doctoral candidates were disturbed at ‘the 
of them « doubt whether personality factors of negative selection that attract 
development ‘is a graduate” school | function. pical personalities to to scholarly 
It is the purpose of this article | to present Several graduate deans were convinced that 
thee opinion of a cross-section of distinguished — better financial rewards and social prestiges 
American educators on the issues implied enabled medicine, law, business, and other 
the title of this article. The 204 leaders were — professional schools to attract the best minds | 
45 states and included (85 graduate and personalities. In their opinion the way 
deans 66 presidents, 34 deans and faculty” out lies" not much in rehabilitating in- 
members, and 19 _Tepresentatives of pre- dividuals ; as reshaping university careers 
7 collegiate education. Readers interested in a_ _ so that with selective admissions the graduate a 
more detailed analysis of the implications of school can attract abler recruits. 


of these leaders on this and Almost every objective has 
nev vertheless that we can dismiss 
us 

Sablished ‘by the inferior caliber. recent 
Ya American Council on Education. a _ in the social science fields showed that one- 

‘Perhaps no issue raised by the compre- third of all first- -year graduate students had 
hensive study of Ph, D. programs. was of been graduated from college with high 
greater interest than that of broadening the honors: or “equivalent distinction. ‘The 
doctoral candidate’s training to inglude more portion honors students the doctoral 
than purely intellectual disciplin ( There e was level of study is more than double that for = 
_ substantial agreement to the effect that the — first-year graduate > students. The advanced — 

prospective college teacher and ‘research graduate school probably gets ‘too many of 
worker should be educated to work and live e i the “ greasy grind” type of mind and of 
should be willing to assume “mentally able individuals who have not yet 


me 
social responsibility, 2 and shguld live as chosen a career, 
and rich a life as possible. \There was like- impression that doctoral candidates 
: 3 explicit as well as implicit in the state- _ are more c of an intellectual than a social 
ments made, rather widespread recognition elite appears to be better justified. A poll 
of, the fact that the personal -and~ social of 4,667 members of the American Associa-— 
qualities of the average graduate student tion of University Professors, for example, 
_Teave much to be desired in such respects. indicated the following social origins, accord- 
Despite this” ‘meeting of minds there w ing to the occupational status of their 
nevertheless little agreement remedial fathers: : businessmen, 26. 6 percent, farmers, 
7 measures; and there were rather marked 24. 7 percent; “manual workers, 2. I percent; 


= 
| 
| 
| 4 
| 
| 
| 
_ 


ous cate 
26 percent. Iti is a matter of common observa- . it ‘would always have t to have an assistant dean | personal 
= ‘tion that in many other prestige occupations, = an officer who would make it mi job a Despi 
the medical profession, for example, where to or te train minority 


doctors are often the sons of doctors, there 
do so. 


_ is more social inheritance of occupation. The liberal 


- social and economic composition of the gradu- A negative view on the key importance 
ate school group ‘makes for strongly @ developing: candidate’ personal 


cratic minded individuals whose caters in- qualities is r reflected in the ‘Statement ofa 


ts and attainments er raduate dean who thought it “too late to 

develop such | traits” as” cooperativeness and of 
The fact that college and ‘research careers social ‘competence after the candidate enters” prevaili 
provide a comparativ ely open channel of ‘graduate school . There were many scholars 


_-vertical social mobility should be cherished to agree with him: 
in our democracy. But it should be re- ‘By y the time x person has reached the point 
_ cognized that in making the ascent under of being a candidate for a doctor’s degree, his 
prevailing academic conditions the recruit personality habits are so fixed that there is 
i more likely to acquire intellectual than some doubt whether there i is much opportunity 
social growth. The regimen for becor coming a improve him. (A university dean of liberal | 
doctor of philosophy may indeed retard 
what would otherwise be the unstimulated If a person has not developed sufficient ma- > 


f cultural and artistic growth of the individual, turity to rate acceptably on these items by the 


It tends to accentuate the situation which time he enters on graduate work, little if any- vi "subject 
thing can be done to improve him. (The dean 


have caused to eschew or tb denied 
of in a junior — large 


people, especially graduate dea deans, special f 


the campus. In shest, graduate were quite ‘explicit and emphatic about say- is cogn 
ts the individual with negative ing educ ational development mang the 


ali ties, boorish manners, bad dress, and © L 


The graduate : school has little opportunity to 


is make ‘much contribution to the social adjust- 


ress 


| the ment of a graduate student. Perhaps we > shall during re 


ems to call for a more comprehen- 7 have to; accept the fact that the p period of gradu- necessity 


basis sof selection plus a greater willing- study, because of its concentration, represents that 


ness to consciously fF omote the growth of _a partial social hiatus between his undergraduate earlier ti 


experience and his adult Professional life. (4 4 


= the whole individual. proie 


‘liberal arts is worth | quoting at this. point _ The graduate school, in my opinion, s ou Z. ie 7, 
pective t 


attend” primarily to the curricular preparation 

the problem: of the graduate student and social, emotional feel that 

have just gone through a siege of selecting and what-have- you other elements should n 

a new faculty members. We had a vacancy in in unobstrusively wherever a good man and den varie 


modern languages. Out of five candidates con- Professor | has a chance to help out a fellow life that 
_ sidered very serious ly, one had the personal human being. (A A college president) i 


qualities which would make a good faculty per- Fe -unimport 

‘He had only the Master’s degree. All the | F ‘ew persons went as far in this. direction, ora a1 
‘hed “some "objectionable personality however, as a certain zoologist who claimed "which re 
quirks. From the standpoint of training all that “the fundamental criterion should be 


were excellent. It seems too bad that graduate adding, “if 


= clergymen, 10.6 percent, and seven miscellane- schools don’t work on this problem. If a grad- | really g 
seriousl} 
: 
— 
— 
where hi 
dent 
“compe 
compete 
the larg 
he 4 ability 
i ‘ 
} 
what a man knows rather than what be 
| — asa total_f mectioning rseonality _ 
po 


— really good enough intellectually he i is likely ef 
to ¢ come through no matter show conceded ‘that its scope include the 
personal peculiarities he may have.” fullest possible education, usually 
aa this rather substantial and vocal one of two main lines of thought: emphasis 7 
“most of the individuals who res- on ‘cultural courses with or without ac- 
ded to the questionaire agreed with the 3 companying firsthand e experiences, or empha- — a 
arts dean quoted earlier who wished sis ‘specifically on human ‘relationships. ‘The The 


school would “ take its former is illustrated ‘first: 
Make room on the graduate of study 
some cultural courses outside the major 
doctoral ‘students. ‘For instance, presi in the field science 


emphasis 0 “the minutiate of content. plus vested departmental interest give 


scholarship which rag a tendency to dwarf us research snobs: highly competent but con-— 


imagination, initiative, and human qualities — temptuous and unable to teach. Often we find 


which make for individual effectiveness,” the reverse in the schools of education: all 


especially since “most Ph. D.’s are e employed method and pedagogy and little ada ae 
graduate dean) 
where human relationships count.” The presi- 
‘The graduate school might improve the pro- 


of a college of liberal arts similarly 


spective teacher by setting an excellent ‘example, 
that a broad view toward, showing | a broad point of view toward college 


competence in relating specialized fields Leal courses | of a semiprofessional nature. (/ A junior 
larger objectives of organized society,” college president) 
ability work “with students as well as Improvement aided by = 


subject matter,” and ‘the “habit of working into his broad | contacts 


‘president of a state teachers college) 
special field. The nature of the issue involved“ 


is cognently stated in the following alternate viewpoint matter, 
marks of a particularly ‘distinguished 


emphasizing the educational value of human 
the dean of a of liberal ‘relations as such, may be summarized 


the words of a college president who said: 


hese questions ‘reflect that has “Tt should be done personally and not 
transformed the Problem of teacher education courses.’ chemistry "professor 


during recent years, on account of the ‘apparent “graduate students usually” associate only” 
necessity for the school to assume responsibili- - with those who are. working in their field, a 


ues that we thought were taken care of in and that ‘ ‘it would be very beneficial if they 


earlier times by the family, the church, and t the could be brought into contact with 
community. In some institutions this point of 


studen ts who are working in totally different 


view seems to obscure almost entirely the neces- 
for attention to the subject that the pros- subjects.” Others: called for “ ‘participation in 


pective teacher is supposed to teach. I personally living while candidate i 
that much of this attention to extra-cur-— studyi ing for degree” and “significant 
ricular matters is necessary if the ordinary gar- contacts with important leaders, particularly 
den variety of Ph. D. is to be fitted out for the ‘those ca carrying large administrative respon- 
life that he will be called upon to lis live....The — sibilities.” Still others, as already noted, put 
two dangers of overspecialization on trivial and their ‘main reliance for "developing the 
unimportant topics for long researches does not 


ford personal qualities of “students on organized 
afford a person any point of view or backgroun . . 

ersonnel services, es ecially on individual 
which" results in instruction. I P 


Several "educators mentioned extracurri 
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cular activities as the best means of social A graduate. ‘staff with g goo morale tends to 
and personal development. One university impart this morale to the students. 
was | reported as providing “suitable living on the integrity, 


arrangements” to this end for ‘its — 


students, and as “en 


vill go far. (A graduate d 
requiring training in public ‘speaking, and w go far. ( gra uate ‘dean) 

n so far as. the propective college teacher 


organizing departmental groups or clubs. ‘bie his intellectual and social attitudes from 

I sega of psychology reported a the graduate school, these must reflect the char- 
_— same direction at his institution One acter and preoccupations of the graduate staff a 
aduate dean thought that “to get the best itself. Hence any effort to. improve "students 
sults the -seems to me to call for considerable reshuffling 


th the in hich they work. 


> > y > ) 
The dean of a a summer session n thought that = the type of fecal member ahalag: Pi cours nes 
and in the general environment of the graduate 


also in 1 the ¢ careful project 


Officials 


n practice type we -authorit 
vould like to see him become.” at In opinion a the educa-- Portlans 


losely related to tors: consulted, the tender ncy of the e graduate tum ov 
vere recommenda- ‘school to divorce subject matter. from the tl 


d self has not always encouraged the healthy 7 only 35 


objectivity it was designed to produce. They 7 
* thinking has so much | physiology and 


sociology in it that the whole person and 
Give the graduate student for} P ra 
his environment ought ‘to be considered 
discipline or instruction of undergraduates with a d 
compensation therefor; encourage his participa-_ P anning conc ucting a of 
tion” in community affairs through permit ting 


him to substitute for staff members . . . exploit it. T This concept o of effective program requires: ; 


him if you will through writing for trade jour- a great deal more than readiness to work with 
‘nals, religious periodicals, and the like. the individual intellect. ft nel asifhe were § Ww ev 


‘graduate dean) ___a disembodied intellect. It includes a concern away: fro 
Graduate schools might stimulate intellectual for the candidate’s housing, his social life, can’t 


his mental and physical health, his growth “Livin, 


the part of individual students. in the personal qualities which employers say - anything 


teach people. how to cooperate by ave essential job; all of this, week 

with them. Relationships between staff members — 


crowd 
and students are very cold and indifferent be- of course, as part of the main task of promot- _ = 


cause a large proportion of our graduate school ing a “quality of intellectual gr rowth for 
‘staff members have practically no in Which the doctorate in philosophy may b 
conferred with pride, 
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WAR HOUSING 5 PROJECT 


IARLOTTE N 
Service, American Red Cross 


AND 


Bureau Agricultural Econor 


i, “My y husbanc 1as got to go ‘into the Arm 
xt 1008 and we want to go back to our old town 


visit first before he goes.” 


nited States, Vanpor ity 
= regon, was un er- Even, such random quotations show three 
taken in the winter of 1943- “44 to ascertain major categories of reasons for moving: 


why families | had moving out of the dissatisfaction with the project; (2) 


project at the rate of 100 a day. . Residents, - satisfaction | with the area; and (3) change i in 
' officials and d employees, especially the school 1 family situation. Which of these three af- 
P authorities and teachers, and agencies in fected the most residents and which affected 7 


Portland were complaining about the high “residents most ‘intensely? 


but could ‘not explain it. Even "Ins an. | attempt to get all the reasons for 
when the rate had become stabilized and migration and the relative importance of 


only 3 5 families were leaving per day (in each, a comparison of statements from sampl- a 
a population of about 9,500 families), the ings of ‘three groups made: officials 
administrative | procedures and development responsible for ‘the administration , present 
of community life” still were hindered by residents (autumn and 

constant change of | tenants. Such quotations former residents. 


as these, printed in a Portland new spaper in 
(1) th 1 group, con-_ 
June 1944, vbtained from people leaving the of 


Pr t, had b ; ae ducted last, was the most thorough and = 
been the most complete and probably the most valid 


We e’ve got out We ve. been families who had mov ed out of V anport between 

= away from the farm and kin folks f for so long | September 8 » 1943, , and January 20, 1944, il 
=. we can’t stand it any more. thousand constituting approximately one- ‘hind 
“Living out here costs too much. We haven’ t of those who had left complete addresses “—_ - 

left from the paycheck at the end of “period. ‘They were selected by taking every 
the week. It’s too — to get a around with these third name on the list of former residents, with 


“which to being a family. ad 


: questionnaire contained four parts: 


t ‘Check- ist of characteristics of Vanport 
residents ‘might dislike, divided into 
lists, Housing (heating system ,cook- 
With a lower rate in 1944, -Vanport’ stove, lack of telephones, etc. ) and and 
= out rate for the year ending September 30, __ _ munity (unpleasant a 
ousing Authority, was lower than that of an re 
other war housing project in W ashington or rea- 


having more than 1,000 dwelling units and occupied fc t 4 upa- 
‘more than a year. The highest tenant turnover among “84 son or coming | o area, ormer occ pa- A 


| all FPHA war housing projects occurred in the far 


as? 


“You can “any in 0 


validity was as not 


Iry IN, 
+ 
PROBLEM AND PROCEDURE 
| 
| 


tion, permanent home, plans for still on project or when meeting the 


remaining, reason for leaving. questioner face to face.  three-ro 
Questions elicit attitudes eight. Vanport officials in flats. T) 
school system, extended service for out- positions of administrative policy- ‘making, on = type w wa 
of-schoc ol hours, , recreation, Portland deficiencies and problems of project and 
(Section. inserted at special their _of the rate, | 
quest of Superintendent of Schools.) 
IV. Request for remarks. 
meetings. In. “listing and a raising com inlets 
= It 20 per cent that, he the most, bx “they h ad two sources of that 


1) More or less formal complaints by 


2) The stated reasons for moving from 


 Vanport which residents were asked 


the rem which were all 1 re- 
ed, lightly ‘more one- third wer 


indicates recently- tenants had upon leaving. 


nd feelings toward the project. 
In any case, they showed interest.2 oa 


‘However, ‘it was found that did 


showed interest further by their initia- renege me althougt 
officials” as they” did when their identity was te 

tive in making comments and suggestions. F ifty- concealed. restric e 
five cent of the questionnaires included -men—br 


‘THE ‘PROJECT ) THE ‘PEOPLE were fan 
The mere statement that. -Vanport t City 


(2) Sixteen “present _ were was a war housing project consist- ‘block of 
viewed, principally to obtain the range of com-_ 


the laun 
plaints so that the check- list of the 


mac 
questionnaire could be made. The Tesidents were 
gaty about, since there has been variation in hous. s- ing unit 
not selected statistically and there was no in- 


tention of treating their replies statistically. Des- ing projects. Vanport was structurally quite 
pte the small number of interviews and some- - different from most public war housing, hav- 
_ what haphazard method of their choosing, these _ _ing been built by the Maritime Commission. 
people suggested all complaints on housing and Therefore, of 
community facilities— —such as poor cookstoves Vanport \ was. 
‘inadequate shopping centers—that later anport- City, t “city” 

_ appeared as the top 10 complaints in these two in Oregon, was | built and id occupied in about 


categories in the questionnaire survey. On dis- ‘11 months. The order | to 
agreeable social: factors, however, did on 


5 poorly, perhaps because they were less willing 


2 able to talk about Vanport people while and, 
‘not. yet “have furniture, the project was 


Other factors for the good completely filled by the of August 1943. 
return: (1) the simply- covering letter 
(This study was begun months later. 
appealing. to the people to tell what they | ‘Th he anport | _ school sy stem, federally: 
that suggestions for the correction of Van-— financed and administered, had opened seven 
port’s faults could be made: (2) the practical, sc schools - for 4 4,000 ‘elementary school children 
_ vernacular directions for filling out and returning © in A ril ‘ 3. Van ort contained 718 two- zi 
the schedule; the promise of anonymity. 1943 hed 7 
story frame apartment buildings, built in 
ule in invisible ink so that each could be identified "groups of four around a utility building, All 
upon return, but only for comparison with the were the same size and shape, and all were 
complaints that the same families had registered painted the same light green, although the 


i with the Housing Authority when they left Van- 
n of "answers ‘te: : was reliev ed somewhat by a few 


mained ‘confidential, 


Ve 
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T EN. ANT -INSTABIL ITY IN WAR HOUSING | PROJECT 
“of $1.25 for unlocking a | door - when the key 
was lost or forgotten. 
ts. ‘The total ‘number a ‘a transportation and mail service 
was as ——— been poor until May, 1943, they were 


much improv ed by autumn. But Vanport | Te- 


mained muddy throughout its first year of 
— been built on a newly 


ment per week $7.0 $8.75. $10.1 55 supplied for ‘nearly two years and never 


acquired : some of the typical elements of a a 
-Vanport was ‘full and had a waiting list co community of 38,000 people, for example, a 
until the spring of 1944. At the time of this newspaper. time study | 
study it wa was occupied only by shipy ard (winter of 1943- -44), project: had only” 
other war workers. Negroes, Filipinos two: _shopping 


A 


"number “non- .-whites was one cafeteria and a lunch « counter, one 
restricted. Especially in the ea early days: two motion picture theater, and a library. T here 
_ men—but never two girls—were allowed to were no skating rinks, bowling alleys, taverns, 
occupy a‘ “single.” Most occupants, however, or. other privately financed recreation 
families. eating places, except the movie house.* 


building i in the center of each There were 5 public ‘recreation buildings 

with excellent facilities. No church buildings 


“ing for 56 families, and the allowed to v use the school buildings for meet- 
ing unit s supplying hot -air heat and hot water ing 
to the apartments. Neither of the last two =f was 
provided at night, hardship f for were transported | to Portland to ‘attend 
people going off swing and on | graveyard school. ‘The elementary s chools, with 
7 shifts. There were no telephones, The apart- 270 teachers handling 2,000 children or on ber 
ments were supposed to be fireproof and the of the two ‘shifts, had c complete ‘modern 
- walls we were found to be so, but not the ne ceil- specialized equipment in classrooms, clinics, — 
ings. _ Also ventilation holes from one apart-— and cafeterias, To help the working mothers, 
"ment to another facilitated the spread of four nursery schools, with an enrollment 
“noise at all times and of fire occasionally. ¢ 900, were open from 5: 45 a.m. to 7: xj 
Furniture and blankets were provided, but ‘p.m. seven days a week. L ater, they gave 
not other furnishings. The cookstove, in -hour- a- -day ‘service. All meals. could be 


combined living- room m and kitchenette, the --youngsters mothers: paid 


mer 


a small oven. There was, no ‘refrigeration age could be cared ter by 
except for ice. It must be Extended Service which provided outside 
membered that this was temporary war hous- of | school hours | a service like that of the 
1 that building and furnishing nursery schools. Although 500 children were 
aterials, e: y t ose mac e 0 meta ‘the : spring of 1045, Vanport had 5 shopping 
Nev ertheless, people offering photography, insurance, transfer 
nissed f facilities that they were accustomed and storage, and other services, , also a wider range a 
ee to or had expected to to 0 receive | from a govern- of goods such as flowers, bakery goods, hardware ~ 


g project, For example, they complained nd dishes. There were three -restaurants in addi 


4 


= 


b h tion to the cafeteria. Still only one theater and « one 
about suc -Tegulati ons as the provision of post office, increased to 


‘one for a family and the two daily, 
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‘ activities, such as the Parties ‘of teen- -agers. The residents came from « every state and 
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Extended Service, there _ and did not seem to think of Vanport as a 
still were hundreds of children on the proj- ; real community anyway, at was nearly im- 
4 ect unattended parents worked or to initiate them, (However, by the 


as temporary and V anport administration. 
a large furnished-apartment 1 rental | agency, 
were out of ‘the home. * and in most | respects the. management func- 
gh same per | cent of Vv anport 4 tioned as one, although it must be noted that 
Women, or more, also worked. its 800 employees worked not only in such 
fl ‘The hospital was run privately under the departments as Maintenance, Accounting an and 
administration of the Oregon Physicians’ Property but also in the Fire Department, 
th Serv ice, a group prepayment program spon- _ Project. Services and other public service jobs. a 
sored by the Oregon Medical Society. Compilation of ‘social statistics on 
_ patient could pay for each service separately tenants, made by the project administration, 
or could have medical and hospital coverage was not complete when the w Titers’ 
by prepayn ment of 60 cents a week. For most — report on causes « of turnover was made. Since 
of the first year, patients had to prove the winter of 1943-44, survey work | at both © 
= to pay before being admitted to the © Vanport and East Vanport has s shown that 
hospital. County Public Health and these projects. have had al population of 
elfare Departments expanded their service y oung people, with very | few 
to include ‘Vanport. At first these two, elderly people ( left at home in Nebraska), 
the Sheriff’s Office, had to handle all [welfare an and the white workers had been skilled 
problems. Vanport was outside the corporate workers, ‘operativ es, foremen and non- farm 
limits ¢ of Portland and was itself unin- laborers, although many y did from 
Organizations started slowly within \ ‘Van- had been non-farm laborers , Operatives and — 
_itself. Informal ‘groups afew service workers, ; a few. were farmers. 


and the “sings” of men from the southern — from Alaska, but mainly from the Pacific 
hills, here and there on a the Northwest and Intermountain states and the 
. Midwest, including the southern plains — 

ment were having great difficulty starting ancouver shipyards, to” ‘answers 

neighborhood councils and clubs, The the the mailed questionnaires, were, » in this 

councils were intended to be representative = : (1) they thoug ght it their duty to go 
planning» and advisory groups and leaders into defense (2) thought | 

in neighborhood activities. As there was no would like such a job better than the old 

formal means of electing or otherwise select- one, « and (3) they sought higher wages. 

ing council members and as most of the Only 37 per cent of the 232 answering this 


7 residents did not know councils le question that they had been recruited 


Kessler. The of shipyard representatives. Of these, 36 
Phe, per cent (or 40 families) said they had — 
a Ge disappointed in the housing, which had been 
; nil- one of the recruiting arguments. Probably 
ag agencies, Service, Vet-_ this is not a a significantly hi high Proportion 


YMCA and YWCA, and other agencies “assigned “under war circumstances. 


an There was ‘supposed | to be no segregation 


of ‘Taces at Vanport. How ever, Negro families 


smaller towns and villages, while the Negroes 1 
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TEN ANT. INSTABILITY IN A WAR HOUSING | ROJECT 


were ‘assigned o only certain “apartment people. At rate, , Portland people re- 
building grouped in three sections of the as poor farm people, no matte! 


project, and separate waiting lists. 
rental files. for Negroes and whites were 


months. There was, no segregation | 
public places, only were the two attended, Even ‘some of other war 


races allowed to u use ‘the recreation build- housing projects rated higher socially than 7 


ont attend ‘school together, but ‘Now let us see how the — 


ssistant 

WHY PEOPLE LEFT VANPORT 


‘he ‘Superintender t of Schools said that ‘The ‘Teplies to th the questionnaire have 
he three answers to people from the most interest in two contexts: former resi- 
south “non- segregation in dents’ complaints compared 


plaints; and the complaints. compared with 
| oe northerners, ” “You do- not actual reasons for moving from the project. . 
actively protest against working: with In other words, did people really leave Van- 
Negroes in shipyards, “In the south, rt because of ‘the 
Te trust the care of your children to agreeable features: that they often criticized 
Negro women, implying | that the Vanport or for” reasons having nothing to 
association with could not be any 
closer than that. 
by. In the autumn about s ut seven per table the complaints against 
‘cent of the apartment buildings we were the housing, with: ‘some indication of the 
cupied by -Negroes.® “Discrimination” ap- intensity of disapproval.’ Without -consider- 
_ peared i in the complaints ¢ of the Negroes ¢ and ing the strength of each complaint but taking 
“non- -segregation” in the complaints of the only the relative number people who 
whites. Nev ertheless, although there were Checked each one, we bard that they appear 
occasionally harsh words between the races, 
‘there was never violence between them. _ q 
non- some- fire, provision of heat, ‘mud, cost of ving? 


laundry and on down through 
women each of the three shifts, respondents I 
hence some people were at home trying to list of complaints about the Vanport com- 
sleep on each of the three. Since families munity and its: location tha n about its 
not grouped according to shift and in many from to choose, they agreed 
cases could not be. segregated, with 
in this 


if “bother- 
= day and night i in all neighborhoods. some, twice (that ~ double marks) if 
Vanport residents as a group gave the im- “worst.” 
pression of being small rural a “Cost. of f living,” as an undefined term, prob- 
ably s should not have been included. Yet the resi- 
 *The- number of Negro. families, under 1000 dents” often spoke « of the cost of living at Vanport 
- this time, was increased until there were, in the and perhaps had among themselves clearer under- a 
i —_ of 1045, 1 833 Negro families in a total inl _ standing and common agreement as to what the 4 
term included than the questioner had. 
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of the questionnaire did not seem to in 


items are now familiar: 


AMERIC: \N SOCIOLOGIC: AL REV 1EW 

order, without regard to intensity: a par with a small irritation over milk 

: and “whites in sa ume neighborhood (144), delivery, and that the criticisms w were —_ 
shopping | facilities (105), noise ( 101), centrated “the ‘practical “necessities of 
children bothering one ( 99), discrimination daily living comes undoubtedly | from the: 

against Vanport people by Por ortlanders (82), 


and “Negroes and whites in same school t 


population and he project. Among the inter-_ 


(68). T ransportation, fear of theft, climate, viewed residents appeared expressions of i in- 
ility and ‘dissatisfaction: because of the 


and other elements of Vanport life appeared 


with about equal frequenc Table disruption of family. life change in 
felt the “Vanport stigma.” They 


shows the replies in detail, status, 
in) ‘making their own sti had "feeling that there was no time ior 


c tions, and they s imply had no > desire 


2 (Provision of) heat — 
Fear of fire 
Mud 
Cost of living 
Laundry facilities 
Size of apartments 
Lack of phones 
Bugs, fleas, rats, roaches — 


Furniture 


Unattractiveness of Vanport 


+ 


Cost of living — 
Laundry facilities 
Future 


SIH 


U nattractiveness of Vanport 
Bugs, fleas, rats, roaches 


te organizations in Vanport. They were 


same emphases, although the exact position 
of any item | on 1 the check- list in P Part I 
‘temporarily, day to day; wanted ‘only 
fluence people’ respons to it, either r in to “finish the job and /go_home. A few 
-marking the list or in ‘citing the s same item that V anport was a ll right, “as good 
among suggested changes at — he as could be expected”; and a very few en- 

were the attitudes and complaints; 


‘segregation 1 of 


more heat | or ‘better regulated heat (21); = 


r r moving, in terms _ of number of 


‘more control of children (18); 
4 families, ey nothing whatever to do with 


head of the family into the 
(2) conditions of the job, and illness 
in the family. (This refers to illness of the 
family at V ‘anport; 
was listed separately.) The fifteen most 

rou is “reasons” for leaving are listed 


able ‘Tf all the “illness” entries were 
abined, this” would be by far the most 


and | “more ‘and wider sidewalks,” 
and “more churches,” “ a 


as not expected, in 


“special wartime temporary character of the 7 


homesick; felt. that they were living 


the pr project and the nad little. 


illness at the home 


frequent 
72 
of sickn 


othe 
still von 


2 “Shoppi 
Negroe 


= N oise 


‘Discrin 
6 Transp 
Neighb 
8 Climat 
g Genera 


your 


12 Church 

Racial 

One-ha! 

Conditi 
Distanc 
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Lack of 

7 L ack of 


4 
— — 
— 
y 
— 
such cas 
| 
q 
| 
additional shopping centers (11); 
and down through a long list of suggestions 
T hat the cial aroanization of tunic in Three 


~ 
fa) 


explanation | ining forme in their con mplaints 


fifth, and of the school twelfth, 
half of the. families were rationalizing and — in the | list of reasons for ‘moving. In other 
the other half answering factually, ‘Sic kness — words, there was a difference between talk 
‘still would be the most important action. ‘The superintendent of ‘schools 
TABLE 2. Compt AINTS ANPORT COMMUNITY AND LOCATIO? 


a. 
Negroes and w hites i in 


_ 2 Shopping facilities 4! 2 
Negroes and w hites in in ‘same Children bothering you 


4 Children bothering you 4y al agains 
) Vanport people 


landers 


Discrimination against 5 Shopping | fac ilities 
7 Fear of ag : 


2 Church facilities Influence of other children 
7 os Negroes and whites i in same ye, 
One-half day school 
3 Conditions on the 14 One-half day school 


Racial 


Distance from work q 15 Lack of high school 


# 16 Medical facilities 


16 Lack of high sc hool 4 
Racial di 
ack of Vanport new wspaper 17 Racial iscrimination in 


19 Conditionsonthe job 4 4 


rec ‘the dis “also. 
closure of the above lis be that al- ‘months he questionnaires we 


wean not included i in the above list, as it was not 


dd hose ill ferred t 
clear whose illness was referr — 


m4 
= of sickness was in all cases merely a ra- disapproval because Negro and w neraces EB i 2 
St 
| 
2.9 MN 
action. By October 1943, not more than five 
families had threatened to remove their i] | 


- Some time later, he said that two families partly to indifference to care of a temporary. : 


an n illegal act and treated as such. This small social rating. W yhatever the “causes, ” the 
number in an elementary school population project | housing was ‘not. improved “by | its 


> 


ABLE 3. REASONS FOR Departu RE* at anport 


— 1945, at which time the number of Negro had ad 
Rook Number residents was nearly double the number in noise, q 


Member of family armed forces 28 the winter of 1943- 44 Ww the erstw hile = 


Conditions of the job 2 _‘Tesidents of were ‘questioned, 


Heating sy ystem ; 
Noise which ‘the "Housing “nursery 


Negroes and w whites i in same ne neighbor ‘could be considered fully” respon- dence 
regulation of heat; the cookstove 
Illness caused by climate apartment -_assignec each family size, cause 0 
Sizeofapartment amount of cupboard space and other space clubs- a 
Ost O 
‘8 Association with undesirable people Pp anning- and nd administration alt ough the bout 
Children botheringome thin walls other characteristics of the through 
to attend to at t home housing were important. There undoubtedly 
minimum standards of comfort that n most from re 
moved to Vanport Americans: from call parts of the country But the 
in Vanport insist upon por must be recognized 
Grow ons — partner planning, the most important being indoor 


Distance from work 
Transportation the same time, the residents were not 
ness of the Project was due to them. Although 
ovided) 8 East V. anport had a -full- sized cookstov 
individual heating” units, ‘more room per The of 


family s size, and a yard for family = 


not be entirely the fault of the project 


dwelling unit, thus correcting several ¢ of the t, 
weaknesses in -Vanport planning, and al- 
‘though all families were earning quite good “armed s 
wages, nevertheless ¢ go per cent the white cookstor 

families and 1 100 per cent of the Negro 
families were on the lower half of Chapin’s ‘The g 

Living Room Scale. That is, they would be ‘the atti 
_ingin Vancouver shipyard rated below low er middle class s, the problem 

* In to question, | “W hat at are. a couple. of terminology of the scale. The | bad = 
ce of East Vanport apart-- 


your main reasons for leaving Vanport?” on 279 ques- 
tionnaires, 512 items were given. * ments: was due to crow vding, the 


Provision for refrigeration 


children from m school because of mixed classes. partly to out-of-home work by ‘women, 2 Trregul 


: 
‘Directi 


had refused to send their children to school, home, as well as to’ original standards and _ “into 


open racial antagonism on such a project. Both interviews and questionnaires show  Contro 


had been no » violence between rm Kessler, Op. at. 3 ‘rent. 


| 
4 
§ 
i 
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"TENANT. INSTABILITY IN A ROJECT 


that neither of the washing machines. 


administration nor residents of 
had adjuste ‘fully to a three- shift life. The Difficulty in obtaining the right a: for the . 


4 noise, the troubles between. “neighbors, 


esting system 
Insufficiency of chairs for 


= caused by children, the heating prob-— 


lem (heat and hot water not being provided — 
4 hours a day), , the lack a 24- -hour 


_ Housekeeping problems resulting in ill-will 


among neighbors. 


ae 


Effect of the decreased allotment for the 


ursery school (corrected later) were 
dence of the the conflict between the new night- eae 
time > work and the old day- time habits and In the first four or five’ of these, the ad- e: 
regulations people left the project be- ministrative officers were, rightly, looking 
cause 0 of them. They could get along without _ beyond current material difficulties which — 
clubs churches, but ‘they could not get could be handled by administrative action 
along without sleep. alone, such as the purchase of particular” 


hat did the officials know and think kinds of coal. They were considering ele- 
about _tumover? They ments in 1 the formation of a a Teal community, 


from as “tables. “not, “however, have any regular 
But their explanations of the turnover were reaching the tenants such as weekly pr oject 


-Actuality of 6- week and 
‘rumor of 40- hr. week 
Business | or harvest at 
of furniture that 
been en route 
they did not have any definite plan for 


representative government other than ine 


The officials ov erlooked “completely the 
factors, both outside the project and ‘within vel her 
ihe affecting most of the families, except formal Neighborhood Councils which 


‘illness; namely, leaving the to enter the 


really ‘discussion groups that people 
armed services, and the heating system, The 


invited to attend but wl which had no desig- 


‘e also did not get the attention it 


he greatest divergence 0 of f viewpoint 
the attitude of residents the 


ems Ww 


of Vanport “newspaper. 


hes 
T 


= 


attitude most “People, w whether 


“4 CLUSION 


ffect of the turnover on development were in the 


‘Irregularity of attendance at Neighborhood goods” and commercial recreation, and there 


Direction of the socially minded individuals _ 


the right channels, 
pe Effect of the tu turnov er on the morale of the 
school staff. 
One- half day school. 

Control of the unorganized children. 


Tenants who ski ed without payin their 


4 


“community other than as purchasers 


istics of a ‘grea 
g, some elements” 


highly concentrated ‘population that ¢ con- 
tained at its s peak close to 40,000 people, 

was a social hybrid, with | 
characteristics of ‘town, other ‘character- 
t disjointed apartment 
of camp 0 


was no other community close enough or 
_ large enough to include V anport C City. W vith 


7 


? 
ay 
4 
in 
of | | 
q 
y 4 
te 
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migratory construction workers. Some of the 
weaknesses" that both residents and officials 4 that the residents willie in | 


_Tecognized were merely expectable transitory V ‘anport also we functioning | as separate 
elements of a new, , hastily- constructed proj- families, without regard to others there 
ect and of an abnormal , hastily- -as sembled provided by the interest in personal con 
society. For example, in this “community” venience and comfort, by the frequent 
of construction “workers there “were many conipalats neighbors, and by the 
y oung adults, too many children _ weak interest in social organization. = 
most, residents were interested in | 


ofa a 
“tion in the neighborhood and 


ownership, and no private business could 5. Only when face to face with the the: ch 


‘Started without concession nearby community Portland, its in- 


‘difference and condescension, did residents. dassros 

“The interesting question as to what does “think of as a social rather _questio 

self Tro 


left” for ‘reasons connected with “the serloundy. “The was not well The 
facilities and ‘reputation of the project. They for living, even for temporary quarters, 
came e because they h had secured / work in the 
area, they had to have a a place to live and | fresh i 
housing was scarce. left because they of soci 
had to give’ up, or wanted to give up, the initiative i in organizing social life and seldom 
job and leave the | area, or ‘in fewer fiked expressed a aeed for it, nevertheless the. high tion, ; 
because they found a home ‘that they liked incidence of “illness” among those who and. 
better. In « other w ords, V Janport did not draw . moved | away from V Vanport makes one s sus- 4 alone i: rf 


them and hold them as an established “pect ‘that they missed it, illness being the | o the 


‘munity attracts and holds people. cov er- up for loneliness or Ttis is 
upon nw 


 '- The residents came to Vanport and = = oth 


it as separate families, for personal reasons rather ‘functionally, 


They had a common feeling, perhaps de- “ill; ; but many simply were unable to adjust _ 
ceiving ‘themselves a little regarding their to the hurly-burly of the shipye 
motives, that they wanted to work in. the -Vanport, the anonymity, restlessness, 
; shipyards to | contribute directly to war pro- - disruption of their living habits and living 


duction, but still they did not come to found o applied 
in o 
defeate 

many & 
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CAL P RINC SIPLES 


University of Minnesota : 


~ of ‘sociological ideas and _generaliza- 


SOCIOLOG ust visiting Germany in the 
> q 
| spring a and summer of 1945 inevitably Z v arious names are part of the mental stoc _ 


hig in trade of most sociologists. | lie some-_ 


44 _ is strongly impressed by the spectacle ae 
of nation crushed ‘and disorganized _where between platitudes s and heresy, /some- 
ow here between generalizations so broad that | 


result of defeat in his story’ s greatest hi 
With the added impact of the atomic bomb they: to everytmg anc noting 
scientific laws of physics ‘that permit 


“challenge to sociology becomes over- 
prediction and ‘control. Slowly these prin- 


_ whelming. “Culture lag” ceases to be a ‘trite 


varies s have ev 
_ classroom phrase e. “With explosive force ciples expressed in varied terms have 


que: tion is ‘pressed ‘upon us. Cans ciology as a product of clear, honest, abstract think- 


catch up to physics before man blows him- ing by numerous 
. They 1eans to more precise 
from_this planet as a biological reject, mention. are the means to more pre 


‘too right in some respects and in ot | generalizations which will predict ‘the con-— 


_ of certain treatment: of a con- 
not bright ¢ en noughi l ] 1 g d insight into a 
not in rigorous scientific terms but as confused and contradictory. 
attempt to bring observations while still During war unrestricted sociological 
‘fresh into some sort of order with the aid thinking about Germany would be inap- 
prop It is dangerous to think abo t 
sociological principles. s. The ‘total world ‘propriate, t is dan — to t ink about — 


picture reveals contrast, confusion, contradic- feet while dancing to tio 


tion, inconsistency paradox on | every 


hand. 1. The relation between tw o countries 


alone i is a sufficiently embarrassing challenge 
our horizon of vision to new automobiles, 
to the infant science of sociology. _ ‘he 
é ng, unclouc 
Tt is the purpose of the writer to ponder the time or ard thinking, unclouded by 


steria. There are ten generaliz ions 
war and in terms s of the relation- teria. Be ali 
which seem mos ertinen 


6 


with the streets cleared ol — 
and with temptation growing to_ limit 


v in the but Germany was the (1) Human this planet « are born 


Bits challenge ‘the war to social science 
ap 


which are shaped by early e xperience 1 


OA re there gical laws which can guide + 

‘us in problem—the handling of famil; y or neighborhood, into the ‘common 
at a cost | of stuff of human nature. One can predict that 


many conquer ht 
Ss V n 
‘many thousand American lives and many the average person in an unknown human 


Dillion American dollars ? Sociology knows group regardless of the variations in custom: 
will not only eat, drink, work, play 


as yet no laws such as those which describe _ bl ki dl 
the flight of a a 16-in inch ‘shell. ‘Yet from the Procreate | 
ympathy, laughter, group loy yalty, co 


f ‘love, h d prid 
*(E ditor’s Note: Kirkpatrick has re- . formity, love, ate an pride. 
ently concluded a awe of government : service in Ac This" would be a platitude were it it not for 


the of G.I.’s in finding friendliness 


ent 
By 
ha 
a 
= 

| 
= 


sto, be attracted to Lise? novel, 1, dramatic and 

4 y seem like thought- 

established, stogy and conventional way of 
life, perhaps _comparable to dull: Sunday 

tends to The war brought coercive, monoto-— 
awareness of common humanity. Germans work. Youth is skeptical of authority 

in their ruined cities” love their children, which has comic as well as sinister aspects. | 
worry about missing: husbands ~ and sons, German lads now mimic the goose step drill 
ingratiate themselves with conquerors who of their Hitler Youth days. There i is evidence 
command work and bread, wash the windows of early clashes between Nazi and non-Nazi 
of ruined homes, gather | flowers beside bomb | youth, | It is cheering to learn that st small 
or ters and stand patiently in long lines. for children sang on the streets, “Alles geht” 
a daily ration of about a third of what the iter w alles geht vorbei, auch | get ht Adolph fe 
erage American would eat per day. They Hitler und der Partei. fn —* . 
re confused, afraid, bewildered and hate human too to want the neces- 
Nazis not only because they love £ liberty _ sities of life such as work, food, and family © 
but also because the Nazis lost a war and companionship, and to. show _ Skepticism 
left them a legacy ruined cities, ‘the toward ‘policies and appeals w which seemed 
“Hitler Monuments.’ removed from or hostile to simple human 


ae It i is hard, of course, to banish the nae values. Jokes : and jingles a are” not made up 
only a special biological breed could to deceive conquerors s but rather arise se slowly 
lave produced the cangentention camps. = in the folk consciousness of simple human 


‘Mining folk of the Ruhr ‘may well 
in Milwaukee or among , American officers be honest in their assertion that they sus- 


with German names. ‘Germans | are probably — pected from the beginning that National 

just what we would be if some puckish fairy nd Socialism could mean for | them merely hard | 

exchanged ea ach one of us at birth for a Ger- work, war and disaster. A eal runs as 


Tommy— —fliege 
Hier gebt es nur arme Bergarbeiter, 
Fliege weiter nach Berlin. 
~ Denn da sie haben Ja gesehrien “a 
ing which as changelings we, there are only poor mining fol 


happily . American born, would have play: ed. = further toward sreked Ja! 

it be objected that regardless of 

virus both poisoned and debased the Ger- spite of 


man people, No attempt is made to minimize ¥ the average are ‘still heen ony still — 


sociological we should | 


‘the Potency the Nazi poison, but ignor-— capable of reaso nd decency as well as” 
blind, selfish aggr ession. The cruelty 
a se 


s developed in intimate groups. From the Human beings all over the world tend 
eginning the family a and the church v were to have a dual pattern of attitudes and be 
foes of the Nazi, ‘perhaps because each seeks havior ; one for the ‘in- group; another for 
influence nervous sy young the out-group. The in- group to which the: 
lh plastic. It is human nature for youth | individual belongs is made up of relatives, — 


ie the natural resistance of human nature ~ only be explained bya 


econd generalization. 
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| 
sity colored by an bias The bomb- 
“while  out-g gr oup members are traitors, ing by Germans was cruel and inhuman; 
heretics, inferior breeds, cruel enemies and bombing on a vaster scale, 
human dangerous animals. resulting i in casualties to women and children 
‘All social living with | its controls, -com- higher than we care to think about, we 
- petition and frustration arouses hate as well gard as justified because the Germans started , 
as love, It. As natural and simple therefore. and because it seemed a means to 
to displace « disturbing hate to -out- groupe ‘the war -more quickly, The Germans 
their members. If no -group is con- and did ‘the latter argument with the 
veniently at hand, one can be. created (there naive assumption that 2 a war should end - 
are always the Jews). Cruelty to out-group a German victory. We, too, like a war to 
members does not count. An S.S. guard but with a victory of our own in- “group. 
who has tortured butchered ‘helpless ‘There are plenty of Americans who worried 
prisoners. “might” well return after a lest the destruction of German cities was not 
day work fondle his children and great enough an enemy out- group. 
tenderly embrace his_ wife. Psychologically Had our own cities 
hes might be similar to a Chicago stockyard destruction we would develop, as did the 7 


worker who sticks pigs and them on Germans, an accentuated in a 


| to a the | concepts of aggression 


If what we kill is not a punishment. - There is justification for the 
animal we must make it sub-human to sleep trial and hanging ‘of many Nazis directly 
well at night. associated with cruel and wanton maltreat- 


Americans too can ¢ engage in the cumula- ‘ment fellow human beings. It mi might 
rationalizing of. “repressed guilt feelings provide a “deterrent, express the ‘outraged } 
behavi ior which would be condemned if of the great. majority of 


directed against members of the in- “group. - civilized countries, crystallize : sentiment into 


Ge an riddled with a burst of .30 caliber international _ law, further * international 
bullets has a fuzzy beard and looks. very - cooperation in a congenial task and above all 
; young to die. He had a a grenade. W = he tm release some of the pent-up hatred engen- 
had grenade. Anyhow dered by the war w which otherwise might find 
: he is a Kraut and they are a sneaky, cruel less worthy victims, From a sociological point 
lot. A Fraulein wooed with somewhat muscu- of vi iew, howev er, there seems to be danger © 
lar ardor cries | in spite chocolate and in. identifying leadership i in aggressive. 
cigarettes, May be she wasn’t a prostitute, — with criminality. lt is ‘mot easy to be a 
but ‘most German “women are ‘immoral and that men are tried as aggressors rather than 
look at what German men have done. An leaders of an out-group, Definitions of ag- 
American observer regarding vast prison” gression are almost invariably colored by in- 


along the Rhine- fields hazy with group bias of “which we are not ‘readily 
hundreds of of German prisoners “aware. Not all forms of aggression are as 
f war, commented that it raining and blatant: as the ‘Pearl Harbor. attack. 
. that the half- naked prisoners had ‘no shelter. bers of a group branded as aggressors very 
An American “major _wrathfully growled, commonly reverse the charge and with | an 
wae re Germans, aren’t they?” Given the entire world at war an impartial opinion is. 
ic | dualism of in- “group relationship it hard to ‘obtain . Certain victory by force of 


quite proper that ‘no n more was said. arms not guarantee objectivity that 
Our thinking about Germans is of “meces- 7 Tises above in- group out-group | relationships. 


thinkir 


| 
| 
ind 
. 
an 
lay | 
q 
ce 
ll 
ly 
due in-group members. Humans are cruel to Probably the most important manifesta- 
| 
| 


of international morality and law on a firm, powers came from England and F 


ie bes certain that no skeletons could be dragged © crime against humanity. _ Incidentally the: 


REV 


victorious 
labeled criminal aggressors. The 1 mora al seems erage differ ‘from those of Americans. 
are ‘more aware tl than we that t 


to be “Win Wars.” | ae 
‘persons 
‘persons concerned with the building” original declaration of war between Western 


rational { foundation which can that 


pina as was the Reichstag fire trial concentration camp horrors may argue that 


one Hermann Goering. C Can the Allies the Al Allied bombings constitute a comparable 


Even anti- Nazis “is “aware of 


from their respective closets by ‘smart the loss of life among 
lawyer well- -versed in history? Can Can a ‘a trial German civilians ¢ to Allied” 


be free bias? fabulous totals. Their accounts, s, for 


example, of the: Dresden bombing are not 
pleasant ‘unless. be assumed tha 
and children as ‘members of the 
re also” fair game to. Allied fliers. There 
“enough “abov e in-group often an inability t to understand v why in- 
wartime. "political leaders -concentra- dustrial targets were spared while civilian | 
tion camp butchers and to justify treatment dw cllings were ruthlessly destroyed. There 
of both as war criminals, E sven the latter is the suspicion in the minds of G 
could raise plenty of questions con- that the British p preparations for British. 
cerning obedience to ands and acts done indiscriminate _long- range ‘bombing were 
under coercion with sanction of sovereignty made before German air- attacks on Rotter- 
which, by « definition, , is authority above or at. dam Cov entry, E ducated anti-Nazis_ 
least independent of outside judgment and profoundly suspicious of Nazi propaganda 
a (3 3) It is iner vevitable that in- -groups: including that of the Allies. Fed on fantastic 
s cir culated by the Nazis a 
reality.On nly the most ;fmmediate common- “was easy many Germans to become blind 
sense impressions have existence independ- to grim “Tealities 0 of Buchenwald and 


lying” stiffly up- -pointed toes is dead, Often the best 


t offense is. attack. There 
: but as hero and comrade or enemy a and s\ swine, eon anti- Newi intellectuals in 1 Germany who 
that is sociological | matter. Extent point sing finger, , who meet the 
atrocities, war guilt, war causation, charge « of collective German guilt by the 


other weighty problems of our time are counter- er-charge “Yor ou als so guilty’ of 
intimately related to the simple fact that to bringing agony to Europe. You knew i in 1933 3 
Germans Americans are an out-group as much | of Nazi brutality as did we. ou 
the reverse, It. may be added that even falss _ Were ina position to see even ‘more clearly 
beliefs are menace of Nazi militarism, In 
ied because of Nazi myths. 1936, when Hitler marched into the Rhine- a 
W hile it is a handicap in waging 


a war land, you had justification and “power for 
to perceive the other fellow’s point of view, crus hing the monster before. it attained its 


“the shaping of an enduring peace does de- full growth. Instead there) was placatio 

_ mand an awareness of this point of view. appeasement, Munich, and the betrayal . 
Germans in their present confused and be- Czechoslov akia. Y« ou, too, were” not willing 


wildered state do not agree in their concep- to pay the price before the | lee “ nt terete 
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which it for B. only the 
worst accounts of the out-group are credible, 
such accounts get a a hearing and strengthen 


inclination to. expect the worst and with 


and “democracy had risen to an 
figure. There i is collective guilt, yes, but — 


civilized world. 
“aga dilemmas, clear to the outside wan increasing cause. All this is unfortunate if | 
_ they are reluctant to face. Why did millions A and B are armed with atomic bombs. It 
of Germans | die fighting bravely against the should not be forgotten that the process of. 
Allies and yet. relatively few die fighting circular interaction has a positive side and 
Nazi o oppression? If Germans always Teally that under certain conditions it is profitable ; 
“believed that Nazis 1 were their real enemies a repay evil with good. This truth so called 
~ and the enemies of the civilized world why Bb hristians preach but rarely practice. 
E glib excuse “What could we do?’ ” Ger- Tt has" been the fashion of the American 
- man soldiers could die fighting a; against over- pr press to o portray the « apparent cordiality of 
odds, but for Hitler. Yugoslav many Germans toward their American and 
civilians could and did fight Nazi oppression . British conquerors : as a sneaking hypocritical a 
resistance seemed hopeless. Germans attempt to curry favor and plot renewed 
who say they could do nothing merely could aggression. There is reason to think, pt 
do nothing without paying a price in terms | 
of comfort, security, and above all a 
nunciation of blind in- group loy alty. 
second dilemma pressed home 


brings perspiration 1 to the brows of intel- 


the end of the war the United 
States was in a position to” ‘make millions 


_ligent Germans trying to justify 1 their ways. 


to ‘the world and to t themselves, W hy, 


Germans knew n nothing | me of concentration 


of friends among the German people. It 1 was 
a disillusioning experience for Germans who. 
regarded Americans as liberators and who 


camp horrors and other Nazi brutalities, — had been led by Allied propaganda to expect - 
they so fear their oppressors s that they, ‘could food and freedom, | to « experience a non- — 
take no. stand against them m? Objectively fraternization policy, an assumption of col- 
viewed there are answers, especially lective i international guilt and a food ration 
about a a third of that consumed by Ameri- 


answer that. ‘the noose was drawn so slowly 
about the necks of the peop ple that cans less that provided by Nazi 


paying vuntil the price became ‘too. 


wilderment as ‘did of under- 


Hostility and friendship t in 
vicious or benign ci circles, Rarely does a Te- | 
lationship between inter- dependen groups 
remain static. There is of ‘dearer q 

men: of realization that Germany and the United | 

belief so acts as ‘to give some validity to ‘States will either become increasingly 
the belief, thus prompting A to beliefs and friendly or move from a quiescent phase 


promoting vicious circle of of hatred and 


a@ kind of circular interaction which sharpens 


3 


“accentuates the cleavage between contrast- 

ing conceptions of reality. Group A holds 
Group B a menace. aware of this false 


— 
a 
a 
{ 
“f 
AY 
— 
. 
aa’ high to justifiable and to some 
curtailed good-will. Lack of distinction be- 
he verdict of hist sly be | A 
4 but until divergent conceptions 
_ Teality based on in-group out-group relation- standing of the tials or the German peop 
ships are reconciled that verdict will not be during the last twelve years. The attitude 
vell—if you don’t want to be. 
pee 


become foe. _ Germans differ, as do Americans, and there 
easy to be friendly without giving. Germany ai are even n differences among Nazis. It should 
pengreses ely the power to become an effec- P be remembered that Nazi party membership 
y increased from some_ 500, 000 to some “10. 

“of blame, contempt, and without million n duririg the: course 0 of the Hitler 
giving incentive to hostility albeit for ‘the regime. of youth organizations 


time impotent. Is the United States to be ea at a a certain age into 


_to reinforce the trend by a policy | sufficiently Germans meant lack of moral courage but 
‘prompt and consistent to bring political — not necessarily acceptance of the Nazi creed. 
benefits. Germans are to be our eternal granted, of ‘course, that the efforts o of 
enemies let us match Russia in ruthlessness _ some Germans to justify party membership 
youre fantastic, / A former official in the Reichs- 


bank, | for example, asserted that wan. 


an apparent out- group there is ‘increasing “the party. “There was no selfish motive 
broadness” and blindness” of generalization. this, of course, he merely wanted to bore 
American officer after months of in- from within and use his high position to 
tensive combat, stated that he would like restrain Nazi activities. conce! 
see every German killec 1—man, woman Granting the ‘common human tendency 4 less 
child. To the rabid anti- orientalists_ of Germans to justify themselves and their ism 
Japs are Japs, and decorated American some of the varieties of 
in uniforms may be refused admission to a Nazi? There is the e Nazi gangster —cunning, ’ _ There 
barber shop. To some southerners all Negroes ruthless, fanatical. There is the slick 
are alike and are not worthy of the effort business man or perhaps official who i is op- _ gy Wh 
‘required for making distinctions. as to in- portunistic, -unprincipled and quick 
 telligence, education and character, A cat seek favor of | the party _in the interest distin 
was kicked i in New York because he had of jobs and Such quickly  that 
moustache that lookec like” Hitler’s. The switch their loyalties to Allied officials § guilty 
Gestapo tortured or killed entire fa families for and are puzzled hypocrisy, cease 
the actions of family members. A Lidice “licking and bribery fail to work. There de 
may suffer as whole for the action of “are intelligent, educated Germans who went ‘al ideolo 
single villager. Hate ramifies from culture to — along but with protest and with guilt feelings 


istic 1 


breed, from leaders to followers, from par- now ‘sharpened by the ruin of Germany rand 
nts to children. )The American frontier the verdict of the world. There are the fair 

created | the phrasé “The only good Indian weather Nazis who liked patriotic | thrills, 

is a dead Indian.” The German people excitement of demonstrations, magical 
suffer like their victims for this peculiarity of solutions of economic problems, fruits of : 
It is easy ric 

Germans as out- -group ‘members sharing and betrayed, “not. because Naziism was in- 

equally undesirable. traits. This was the -herently e evil, but because i its apparent suc- 
attitude: of Hitler ‘towards Jews. This is the =. cess did not continue. There i is the German 


the ol our as There were "Nazi 
yet omen practiced in in the name of democracy. idealists, especially among wo! omen 
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PRINCIPLES 


to the language of there is a danger of assur ning that removal 


for purposes” of hate. Theirs of the symbols of ‘Fascism constitutes a defeat 


almost a religious disillusionment, Fascism. The ‘charred body of Hitler (if | 
= Nazis include the dull Hausfrau who _ it be his) or the battered body of Mussolini 
“never quite what it was all about, hanging ina public square are symbols of 
} = left politics to her husband and thought defeat but still sy symbols rather than = 
only of family and food. Sociological think- Adolph and Benito still exist in, the nervous — 
ing wa was not in h her line but stupidity, i igno- systems of millions of people ‘here is a 
ance: e and laziness: of ‘mind can Teap ‘sociological immortality about ideas 
ideals both good and bad.)To pull down one 
of Catholic, trade- -unionist, per- flag and haul up another is a pleasant 
haps both , who "suspicious of. -Hitler’s “symbolic experience but it does not 
picture above the director’s desk and that the things s for which one flag stands 
honestly convinced from the | beginning that have automatically replaced all things” 
Hitler would bring to the little man _ 1 of sy ymbolized by the other flag. It is true, of 
Germany work, war and ruin. Less cynical # course, that if war is purely a matter of 
and apathetic was_ the: ardent anti- Nazi deciding by force which group wins 
genuinely willing | to accept German defeat which loses, then defeat brings victory and 
the price of liberty, And there are, of victory is its own reward. 
“course, a few of the fighters surviving the has been said and written about 
concentration c camps, ;, perhaps hating Hitler the importance of winning ‘the peace 
less now than do the inactive foes of Nazi- little about how to do it. It still needs to = 
ism whose hate festered because it did not pointed out that the alleged war and | peace 
find expression in action sacrifice. aims, beyo ond mere ‘military victory, will not 
There a are plenty of Germans who hate be fully attained by syt mbols. ‘such 
now because they hate themselv render ceremonies, victory parades, con- 
does it mean to generalize tinued gestures of hatred, ‘new boundary 
ermans as a hated out-group and to ignore lines, or even signed documents describing 
distinctions calling for mental effort? Merely organization and procedure for the | preserv: ya- 
that the i innocent are punished with» rie tion of peace\ The test will be the kind of 
ag guilty, that friends : are treated like foes and _ people that survive the war, how they think, © 


cease to be friends, that a war is waged how they | feel and they really act toward 


and that one of the most 
| eso traits ts of the Nazi ‘mind is allowed to 
or in our own thinking and lead us mately in reo viciany. y. Has the victory 
perhaps to f folly such a as the been real? 


German nation. (7) “Another pertinent generalization 
There is a to deal with out- that in the course of conflict between in- 
poate in terms of symbols very commonly groups and out- -groups there is a 
personified. Caricatures of Hitler, Hirohito’ to borrow characteristics of the opponent. 
and Mussolini absolv red people from the The Germans bombed Rotterdam and 
mental effort required for a sober analysis Coventry and ultimately the Allies” car- 
the Axis powers. To haul down a aswastika ried to. be ‘maturity terror as instru-— 
7 flag is” easier than to exorcise the Fascist ment of air war. There are “implications = 
- demon from the nervous sy stems of con- of fighting fire with fire which go far beyond 


- temporary human beings. It is easier to think the extended reach of modern Allied — 


to > analyze the fruits Costs 
|The pertinent 
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more or less unconsciously, borrowing Nazi the atomic bomb permitted a series of wars 
ideas and methods in the very y process of rather than one, could camceivably estab 
defeating Naziism, The “displacement of lish through inter- borrowing a cultural uni- 
Japanese from the West Coast is not dis- formity ‘without which formal peace 
similar to s some of Hitler’s grandiose re- organizations may not actually work. Con 
‘shuffling of peoples. : Among soldiers w ho tinued: thought and. concern about people 
risked their lives es defeating Hitler anti- Semit- come to know through ‘conquest vould 
statements are not uncommon. The speed up the unification of the world. 
Nazis looted ina grand manner. Persons" Another generalization follows from 
on the Allied side may y come to think that the basic concept of a an in- -group out- group 
that was not such a bad idea. The Nazis relationship, namely, that learning and 
4 worked effectiv ely through puppet govern- leadership are most effective e wi hen identified 
ments. There is some hat with the in-group. Children often imitate 
administrative conv enience can be placed play mates more readily than adults. Hitler's 
above principle. book “Mein Kampf’ could circulate freely 
i _ Censorship wa was a feature of Nazi ‘policy. in America not only because of our tradition - 
Practiced among the Allies as military of the freedom of the press but also because 


Necessity” the temptation arises t to use itas it seemed it inconceivable that symbol of 
weapon against a political ‘opponent or an out- group could be taken seriously. The 
to conceal “mistakes and ineptitudes, A Message and influence of the stranger, the 
propage anda of truth was proposed as a foreigner, the outsicer and the enemy, other 
weapon against the Goebbels machine but things being e equal, are . relatively lacking in 
unfavorable - or unpleasan sant truths do 3 influence. . Hirohito as an in-group leader 


ys make > effective propaganda. It is al 


has been an effective tool in Allied hands. ; 
easy to weight effectiveness more and more a ere are ‘many practical implications in 


_ heavily as over against truth, tt this. Ve can best transmit the essentials a 
‘The Nazi built a mighty war machine, our | emocratic ic heritage t Germans by 
partly as an end in ‘itself, We could forget ‘means s of Germans who are ecognized 
_that— military. ‘power is a ‘means to an end. members of the German in-group and yet 
‘The military mind dominated Germany. thoroughly familiar with the ideals 
America the military mind could make in- we feel Germans should know for our s 
creasing claims to competence theirs. If distinctions are made 
military matters. The essence of the Nazi — Germans, German leaders can be found to 
creed in a word was reliance 1 upon force and run the schools and edit the new wspapers that 
fraud. Often in the history of the world will ultimately shape the German ‘mind and 
people have come to worship the gods of function not as hated puppets but as ex- 


‘those they conquer ‘Ponents of the best in the German heritage. tered 


Another implication « of the inter- -borrowing — a It is probable that much of our propaganda 
of peoples at war is less immediate. A war _ is discounted because it i is ours and has. an 
isa _means- of getting acquainted | the hard authoritative, moralistic and emotional char- 
way. Prolonged occupation of Germany acter. Posters in German cities portray | heap | 
would ultimately give more Americans more of corpses and as sure Germans that oo 


fst hand knowledge about Germany and are indirectly guilty of the torture and ‘death ~ 


. Germans than would be acquired in a cor- of hundreds of thousands of such victims. 
responding g number of years of peace. G.I. It might far better merely to present 
will unlearn playing with German children first hand factual, evidence 
some of the things t they thought they learned leading Germans and let them gradually in- ; and ] 
w while shooting at German fathers is a form the mass of German people who other- 
_ hard and oped and inefficient Ww way of oy ae wise for a much longer time might evade the a 
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OCIOLOGICAL AL PRINCIPI LES AND OCCU PIE D GERM: ceil 
it vazi propaganda al 
is a selected ev idence, faked phot saying g ‘It is ‘colder i in 1 Russia.” 
graphs and distorted truth. Germans “Tt is reasonable to: assume ‘that F 
a have been shown plenty of pictures of dead _ whether of the Italian or German variety, is 
- bodies by Goebbels before and now feel that no one thing g but rather a pattern of vi values, 7 
credulity led to their betrayal and downfall. methods and varied features of social organi-_ 
T here is plenty of raw material with which zation. T he outstanding components are: 7 
‘to work within ‘Germany. -Naziism is dis- Dictatorship; (2) Closely regulated 
credited and new values are resurgent. There State. Capitalism (a collectivistic capitalism) ~ 
is some evidence that people are turning to (3) Ac one-party political organization; (4) 
religion which is little restricted by i in-group | Ano organic theory of social organization, ace 
arriers. An artistic revival could which the is merely 
vith encouragement. here work to 
lone and Germans have. rarely been accused — 


| 
of sloth and indolence. Of course much de- and 


i 


pends o on the basic decision as as to whether Intense nationalism; Militarism; 
Suppression of civil for the social 
is to be a permanent foe it be ‘mere g00¢ d as seen by dictator party; (9) 
realism to stop talking about re- re-education ; Repressive machinery, including spies, secret a 
a reduce Germans to the status of ignorant, police, and a party militia; (10) Reliance _ 
superstitious peasants, That would be end upon propaganda and censorship to create 
to the Krupps and Beethovens that Germany — uniform Fascist attitudes; (11) A legal sys- 
has offered the world, tem based not on contract individual rights 
but rather indicating the minimum which 
‘must be done in service of the : state; 
to mot direction some “kindred rel The of education and propa- 
and therefore congenial pattern of lir ganda; (13) The indoctrination and disci- 


a American officers and officials have been Pline of young people through youth ¢ organi- 
startled the docility, obedience and disci- — (14) T he maintenance of 


other. Cultural” -congeniality have as political weapons (penal islands, and con- 
or riority over in- -group learning and — centration camps ); (16) The inciting of © 
“thi. Order and are understandable hatred against real alleged political 
and congenial to ¢ Germans even if adminis enemies; (17) A \ patriarchal theory « of family 


tered by outsiders and conquerors. 4 life. which lays stress upon _Teproduction; 
But the implications of this generaliza- (20) Purely nationalistic ethics. 
ar ar far b broader. They involve not only could argue that any sy stem is Fascist 
Germany but the two great “power systems in proportion to the number of Fascist. 
_Temaining in the Russia and traits and their intensity, It is startling to 


t 

to “play a sucielagical role must honestly tween the Soviet s system and the now ‘defunct 
a ttempt to answer the question “What regime. is true Russia went 
this vague thing called Fascism which 

__ posedly we fought in fighting the Axis powers 


how Goes it relate to the life 


note the numerous points of ‘similarity be- 


wedge between the Allies compare Ed. 208. 
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“AMERICAN soctoLocic 


replaced by a class doctrine and that the of the play with merely a new and -stronger” 


tionalistic rather than In Russia 


was more tolerant attitude toward 


(10) The final generalization is ‘that hw 
man beings: hat 


‘conception o of family life i is feministic. Never- mamely, clear “aspirations ‘with the pos. 
theless, the resemblances striking es- sibility of realizing these aspirations in ways 


pecially in view of recent Russian national-_ commanding social approv ral. A. similar 
ism. Germans it in general have a tremendous thought is expressed by ‘the proposition that 
fear of the Russians based on a guilty” con- people 1 need a task, plan, freedom and 
science regarding atrocities which took place responsibility. Lacking such, it is hard for 
in Russia. Vet both German business men an individual or a nation to live without 
and German workers talk of a swing in Ger- venting confusion and frustration in aggres- 
toward Communism. ‘Discounting sive behavior against others peop! 
propag ganda, 1, there is still sociological justi- Fundamentally we must destroy Germans 
fication for the claim that the Russian brand as hardened criminals beyond redemption _ 
(of to totalitarian could: be congenial and or as decent citizens of the 
inder: tandable to Germans i in spite of ruth- — 
“less excesses” by Russians. To cies at the same ‘time the same people. . 4 
oh ve t that w hich has t been discredited under If some Germans are to be accepted. as poten- 
another and contrasting name could be an tial friends 1 they need to have clear-cut aspira- T, 
attractive possibility to bewildered and dis- tions which can be realized with the approval — 
illusioned C Germans. Given sheer power Rus- of the civilized world. In spite of in- -group 


sian nationalistic communism like Naziism complacency there are millions of 


who have guilt feelings and the aspiration to 


ow hether Germans a are converted to Com- ‘make amends through i acceptance of construc. 
munism in Russian zones or subjected to punishment. Germans might aid in the r 


helple: 


a 


Communist- Soviet sy Russia will grow of aspirations that can 
stronger economically, There will be a vast only come with | a clearly expressed and - 
relative increase in population. In Germany consistently enforced policy on the part of | 
the Balkans there will be a frontier be- their ‘conquerors. 
~ tween the two great power systems. We have For. the mental hygiene of Germans it i 
proven twice our unwillingness to see | unfortunate that they were conquered n 


__ land defeated by a continental power regard- 


> 


by « one but by several nations. Even were — 
less of the diplomatic background including ; they conquered by the United States alone -~ 
perhaps British mistakes. We should they might have suffered from confusion 
allow w wat time feeling against Germany to and uncertainty of aspirations | due to - 7) 
become gen eralized to the point that German conflicting trends” of ‘public opinion char- 
warnings about the congeniality of National acteristic of democracy. Furthermore, 
Sociali sm Russian Communism policies t that come with war inevitably clash 
arbitrarily dismissed as false propaganda with t those pertaining to peace. 
designed split the democratic ‘solidarity It been argued that processes of 
of Allied nations. It would be ironic to find © learning ar and leadership coming from within — 
a bloody war fought against the playing of group are most effective. there is 
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SOCIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES AND OCCUPIED MANY 


ation, punishment by “outsiders 

could fall on a democratic ‘movement de- sistent yet it circum-| 

- veloping within Germany just as the Weimar _ stances, "Perhaps ‘it is as absurd to expect : 
Republic ‘suffered from the generalized military men to the foundations for an 
identification of social ‘conditions | with the enduring peace as it would be to expect front — 


: “leadership during | these unhappy y periods. It ine infantry men ‘to perform delicate surgery 
will be a difficult task to associate that which and ¢ carry out a public health program. All 
we approve with realizable aspirations rather situations in this contrasting world are in 

than confusion and frustration, relation to other situations. W to do 
There is danger in applying the wealth about Germany is related to Russia and to 

of sociological evidence concerning delin- unknown: thoughts in Stalin’s mind. People 
_ quents and criminals to problems of collec- "react to a certain stimulus, say aerial bomb- 
tive criminology. oY et it is unlikely that: ing, in a certain w way but others show exactly 
_ peoples | any more than persons are reformed the opposite reaction. T he rebuffed friend 
and adjusted by preaching and punishment. - may become the bitterest foe. Truly the soci- 
In our own society juvenile delinquents can — ologist and» psy ychologist deal with the most 


activity. | baa Germany in ‘the interest of a a peaceful and 
Be: scientific c understanding or r pay y the price civilized world emerges from, the application ; 
to the situation of some existing g sociological 
co ed S principles. Four conclusions, however, seem 
and ‘indeed the can pay for reform to follow from the and reason- 
(a) The people of. this earth h 
mon, human characteristics, in spite of indi- 
‘There are tremendous difficulties in vidual and cultural differences, which make 
‘ing the non- “precise laws of sociology to the for armony and understanding v when the 
"shaping and carrying through ¢ ofa policy in barriers established by in- group out- group 
ard to Germany leading to peace rather relationships" and ; the corresponding die 
than war. By comparison the prediction a and -Vergent conceptions: of reality removed. 
control of the flight of a V- bomb is relativ vely Communication, “contact and access to the 
simple. The time element is important. same facts may be important for 
policy which | ‘might have worked federa- 
a shortly after V-E Day might be disastrous _ tion. 
>= Germans were subjected for a period of the "United States” “shoul d be 
toa of f non- fraternization, generalized to force of testrictions upon the 
moral condemnation and starvation. A 
policy is more dangerous after an enemy has ‘mon peoples “of Freedom of 
become strong. Often, a policy to be effective — _ Press, speech and travel can to some extent 
have an organic unity. A ‘compromise 
of two contrasting may taste for | such grows with its ex- 


handful of ercise. There are ways of getting acquainted 


as 


i 
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"parts from \ various ; watches. There 2 are ques- more effective and less those 
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AMERIC: AN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW — | 
can ‘come dealing with sy mbols rather depends on on friends ; as well as foes. If man- In ar 
than with reality, from a ‘subtle and devious k kind should achieve the supreme folly of the ii 
borrowing from the enemy, from indiscrimi- a war between the ns ited States and Russi & eu 
lating generalizations and from ‘gnoring the ‘it to hav ve Germans _types 
act that makes" Strange b bed- fellows, friends, 
and from stimuli to the Fascist pattern ~ 
herent in postwar -maladjustments. 


(c) There is need _for prompt, clear- cut pat crease 
decisions and ‘policies. to guide ourselves of value. H. G. Wells, who prophetically altho 


‘the Germans whom we have_ wrote of atomic bombs m many years ago 
&g exterminated. The seeds of future wars also wrote of the ‘ race between education a versic 


can be sown in the very act of making p peace. catastrophe.” Such men of clear vision 
porte: 


_ The historian of the future will trace the See mankind not walking but running toward © 
origins of World War III to the present day a precipice and must shout warnings in a _ s h 
d to precious days and weeks already strange and complicated language. V We are upon 
past. To be effective as friend or foe requires told that the price of the atomic bomb w | _ becan 
promptness and the paying of a Price. The two billion dollars. As much or more could Revol 
_ United States is in the best position to experi- wel be spent on the fostering of s social sci- _ 
ment with friendliness in its dealings with ence. This is the first installment of the price | 
the world, but if internationalism paid for a peace v which is 
a delusion” a should be becoming sy nonymous s with th e val o 
ional survival human race, 
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minec 
at all 


“directed ‘toward vital the relationships, the most important 
7 
national occupational scene, , and after. dec- s that of occupational adjustment _ andthe cerne 
_ades of study and research ji in the field’ ice of that adjustment upon one’s to total way t 
social interaction, one of the most significant — way of jite. It i is this field that remains prac- — 


a: of all types of behavior has remained largely tically a closed book to the social scientist. 
is the interrelationship of This brief paper will attempt first to review 
occupational amt tonoccupational behaviors present status of occupational research, 

Be miore precise,(the study of of second to. indicate the significance of 
4 interrelationships between ‘occupationat spe- such research. to an understanding of = 
clalization and social differentiation, ‘ior of individuals in modern society. 
~The” sociological implications of "this lag The influence of occupational activity 
_enormous. _ Sociologists re social psy the total way of life” of individuals 
has always elicited some interest. Occupa- 

wide variety of fields individual derived from casual 


and social ior (e.g g. formal - ration are common to most both 
hig 

clos se 

— 


— 
4 
a 
SIGNIFICANT instance of culture la Significant data relevant to the myriad rela~ 
if A exists among sociologists. Ina period tionships of interaction between individuals § many 
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with» 
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A’ AND ‘SIGNIF ICANCE OF OCCUPATION: AL 7 
Rome, for example, the soldier, had become such a ‘major concern tee 
the lawmaker, the prostitute, the slave and _ lives of most individuals that in many coun- 
tutor were common occupational | stereo- tries 1 the majority” ‘political appeals 
types, medieval Europe the artisan, the being directed to the “working man” o a 
among: the more common types. modern This growing concern with occupations 
ciety occt ational stereotypes have Ited in an increasing knowledge relevant 
creased both in number and in familiarity, to various aspects’ of human _behavio . In- 
although not necessarily i in authenticity, “dustrial: management | (so- called indistrial 
ven a child is s acquainted with popularized “psy ychology) began to utilize clinical and 
versions of the politician, the physician, the - laboratory findings in order to increase work- | 
: reporter, the opera singer, the Negro trai in efficiency, Paternalistic Programs 


porter, the college ‘professor, etc, employe er- -employe ee relationships were in- 
influence of occupational activity itiated on the basis of tested psy« chological 
. upon the total way ; of life of individuals — “principles of suggestion and stimulation, Life, 
became a major concern when the Industrial accident | and health companies were able 
Rev olution necessitated widespread changes further refine death and accident 
n 1 the living habits of millions. Industriali- ~ tables on the basis of specific occupational q 
ation and urbanization decreed many new experience; and investigators in this field 
for masses of people. ‘Inter- s soon began to the overall 
national markets, ‘financial manipulations, of one’s ay of 
_mands, not the immediate caprices of nature, — s et ‘in spite | of this growing recognition of 
determined how much a man would earn | ‘the significance of occupational activity in A 
and hence how he 1 would live. Occupation the: lives. of individuals, actual studies of | = 


ri 


‘tained w hether or not life could be —— __"The outstanding workers in this el probably 
are Dublin and Lotka. Within the limitations 


“The work a man does, the conditions under 
all “workers. The hich his work is done, and the wages he receives 
‘medieval trade guilds, traditionally con- for doing it determine in great ‘measure cir 

- cumstances of his life, the house | he | lives in , the 
cerned mainly with ingroup ‘standards, gave 


& 


igtaenieera ey “clothes he wears, the food he eats, and his recrea- 
y to the forces of the new economy, Trade, tion. A man’s occupation is, therefore, one of the 
Bess Neato and labor associations eventually most potent factors in deciding the state of his 
were organized to protect the interests of health and fixing the length of his life.” L. I 
d A. Lotk Length Life, N.Y 
with the health, and later even with the at- *An analysis and a representative bibliography 
of their workers. Management grew of the so-called economic approach to social 
a a specialized field; trade schools fiour- ganization can be found in P. -Sorokin. —Contem- 


_ ished; some schools even introduced voca- Sociological Theories, _N.Y., Harper and 
Bros., 1028, Chapter X | “Economic School,” pp. 


§14-590. ‘Particularistic theories and studies rela- 
tive to occupational influences upon human 
plant and the office, and then the feminist. havior also can be found in Sorokin, [bid., pp. 


“movement flourished, Labor unions began 719. See also E, Hiller, Principles of So- 


j hallowed ye ep the home to en enter the 


tional training. Women began to Teave 


ciology, N.Y Harper and Bros., 1933, Chapter 
their long. and often bloody fight to achieve XXXII “Vocation and Personality,” PP. 523-540, 


a higher standard of living. In fact, by the for the more common generalizations in this field je 


close of asi ‘the first World W r, occupation and for a typical bibliography on this subject. a 
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l (lie somewhat similar to those sponsored 
‘of “experi- by the Russell Sage Foundation | have been 
ences), concerned only with | a under the auspices of various is medical, 
phases: of the total relationship. T ypical legal and educational a associations, 
he former type are Donov: an ’s study all various | ty] 


‘the occupational stereo- 

types. These studies are interesting auto- 4 that weakness has been the employ- 
biographical accounts of the author’s expe- ment of an unidirectional rather than of an 7 ; 
specific interrelated ap In other words, the 


but they n 


‘more objective results. ways in wh which one ’s characteristic way of 

second type of studies life is reflected in his occupational activities. 

omen with a few specific aspects of the * Furthermore, , such studies have failed to of 
total occupational- nonoccupational relation- = indicate the relationship of specific wi ways of 
ship, hav become q quite common, ‘The (induced predominantly by occupational 
_ Russell Sage Foundation, for example, has specialization) in terms of the behavior pat- 
sponsored intensive e objective studies of a_ terns characteristic of larger 


few profess sional gr groups, These studies have _within which such ¢ groups function. 


been concerned mainly with an analy sis of Both the the psy 


of training, the the number of aaiens: ‘within = as the middle of the eighteenth century, 


profes sion 1 and 1 their and social had cc contended the division 


ite differentiation * Not “until more ‘than a cen- 


The ‘Waits, later did another \ writer “seriously con- 


G. Badger, 1920. problem of the relationship between 


The Saleslady, Chicago, Univ. } occupational specialization social 


Chicago Press, 1929; The Schoolma’am, N.Y., Stokes ferentiation. At that time, Emile Durkheim 


description of offered ‘the hypothesis that -occupationa 


bs ‘studies is given by R. E. Park in his introduction — specialization served to free individuals —_ 
to The Saleslady, p. viii: 
_ pressionistic and descriptive rather than systematic 
and formal. The book she has written . 


“It is in manner im- the “standardization of personality” which 
resulted from “collective action and heredi-— 


has more tary influences.’ Although these two points 
the character of a personal narrative and a report ‘ 


of observations than of a systematic treatise.” els particular group has reached its — ron of | 


Examples of such studies are E. H. Suther-— effectiveness. 


7 land, The Professional Thief, Chicago, University of io —* Adam n Smith’s own words are: “The difference 
Chicago Press, 1937; C. R. Shaw, The Jack- of natural talent in different men is, in reality, much 
_ Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1930; less than we are aware of; and the very different | 
_ Anderson, The Hobo, Chicago, University of og a genius which appears to distinguish men of 
cago Press, 1923; and Ww. Cottrell, The "professions, when grown up to maturity, is not 
Roader, Palo Alto, Stanford University ‘Press, 1930. upon many occasions so much the | cause as the 
_ * The purpose of these studies, as explained in effect of the division of labor.” An Inquiry Into the oF 
_ the Preface to E. L. Brown, The Professional En- - Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, N.Y., | 
gineer, N. Y., Russell Sage Foundation, 1936, is” Dutton Co., Everyman's Edition No. 412 (2 


Stated as follows: those facts. have been vols.), Vol. 1, p. 14. 
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sta AN D SIGNIFI: CE AL 


een 
ical, 
activity may closely and significantly his conclusions and do not sub-— 
interrelated. stantiate” his claim.? In 1934, R. Bell re- 
os in spite of the obviously | significant defined the problem formulated by Hughes 
questions raised by Adam Smith and Emile and indicated certain specific aspects which’ 
Durkheim, the total problem was” not at- would need to be investigated, L ike Hughes, 
tacked except in the specific fields mentioned Bell was primarily concerned the 
above; yet generalizations about the impor- - fluence of specific occupational a activity upon 
tance of this. occupational- -nonoccupational the personality of an individual (not 
relationship consistently increased. Text- the complete interrelation between occupa- 
books in sociology, for example, abounded in tional specialization and social differentia-_ 
uch generalizations; but significant is the tion); ; but. unlike Hughes, Bell admitted 
fact that such gonerailnations failed to stimu- that. no significant studies in this field had 
late further research in this field. Needless ever been made. al 
to say such | generalizations usually In recent years three e well-executed studies 
been supported only by meager and often: of selected aspects of the total occupational- 
unconvincing data. 4 ‘onoccupational_ interrelationship have ap- 


\pproaching ‘this problem from the point peared, first was P, ‘Davidson and 
of expres: sed by Durkheim, E. C. H. _Anderson’s study of occupational 
Hughes published in 1928 what i is probably mobility and of the relationship between 
first scientific article in which the inter - specific 0 occupations and ‘the vertical and 
relation between occupational and nonoc- horizontal robility of indiv iduals in a small 


-cupational activity we formulated into a was L. C. 


the translation by G. Simpson, are; far Division of Labor,” Amer. Jnl. Sociol., XX XIII, 
being trammelled by the progress of speciali- 5 (March, 1928), p Pp. 754. 
zation , individual "personality develops the Bell’s remarks on this point are: 
division of labor . . . for individual natures, while similar careful measurement of the effect upon 

"specializing, become more complex, and by that mental growth and development in various -voca- 
are in part freed from collective action and hecedi- tions has been made. . . . How can we expect to 
tary influences which can only enforce themselves _ predict performance accurately from our measuring 
simple, general things.” Emile Durkheim on instruments if we do not know s specifically 
7 the Division of Labor in Society, N. Y., M: acmillan, — abilities they measure, or what demands at re made hd 


1933, PP. 403- 404.0 specific social] situations upon those abilities?” 


i _ According to Sorokin, Op. cit., pp. 467- -471, “Measurement of Abilities and Aptitudes,” —Occu- 
Durkheim considered the division of labor, itself pations, XII, No. 7 (March, 1934), p. 68. 
s variable, as the cause of differentiation. The above journal, Occupations, is most repre- 
7 - of labor evidently was a result of the "sentative « of the vast vocational guidance n move-_ 7 
_ increased density of © population. See also F. B. ment, as well as being the organ of the official 
_ Karpf,. American Social Psychology, N.Y., McGraw- _ body, the National Occupational Conference. The ; 
Hill, 1932, p. 118, for an extensive treatment of _ contents of this journal illustrate that the whole i 
Durkheim’s view. vocational guidance field operates within a very 
The following is an ex ample of such gen- limited body of ‘significant data relevant to. the 
_eralizations: “We may mention the nature, demands and compensations made by vari- 
fluence of the occupational group he [the child] ous occupations—as Bell’s article say ant 
“joins. The facts, habits, and attitudes he acquires | ™“P. E. Davidson and H. D. Anderson, Occu- _ = 
if he becomes a soldier will not be those he would -pational Mobility in an American ‘Community, 
add (sic) if he became priest, an engineer, Palo” Alto, Stanford University. ‘Press, 1037. 
or armer, or a teacher.” W. F. -Ogburn and — _ One of the most valuable studies to date, al- 
> F. N. Houghton Mifflin, though limited to objective data of a limited sort, 


Is the above authors’  Ganpetes Trends in the 
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Thy 


ten ’s study of the of the ‘social, of a wide variety min have 
economic and "educational background of been made i in the attempt t to learn why some 


Washington “correspondents upon the news workers like (but usually dislike) their 


they write."* The third was W. F. Cottrell’ s cations. Most. of ‘thes studies, however, ar 

study of the way life railroaders, with admittedly interested in a narrow problem 
4 nd cannot pretend to be concerned with the 7 

ayriad at and problems inherent in 
stud) 


these studies, howeve er, to he 
by psycno chologists) ists) of “occupational profiles.’ * Adam > Smith In 1939, A. B. ‘Hollingshead — 


These prot profiles are an attempt to characterize \ stated in an article that ‘the sociologist rand 


occupational types in terms certi ain anthropologis t should include within | the 
; personality traits and groups of traits | focus of their attention ‘the behavi ior systems 
junction: with life-history factors. of definable functional groups. He went on 
studies of salesgirls, clerical workers, , to stress the apparently obvidus albeit 
garage ‘mechanics and nurses and Police- 4 exploited | fact that individuals in ‘modern 


-men—by_the_u: use_ of, batteries of tests, societies necessarily function in restricted 
which attempt measure formal educa- “behavior systems” (ways of life); 


> 


tion, 1.Q., clerical ability, spatial it is no longer reliable scientifically to speak 
. lations, self- sufficiency  extrove ersion , domi- of cag or individual behavior i in generalized 
nance, ete.— -have become quite numerous. terms and in reference to the totality of the 
‘Conclusions { rom initial studies of this | type, culture. (T he ethnologists: Tong ago 
howev er ae as yet tended to av void -con- cone ‘to this conclusion. 

er pointed out that of all the 


limited largely “to description. and forces hich influence the various 


Another recent been the general a and specific ‘reaction sy ystems’ found 


attempt to determine and measure “job satis- any given culture occupational activities 
‘actio 
! il ‘Since the pioneer title by Hoppock™ — undoubtedly are the ‘most significant in our 


sted the vast potentialities of this society. In closing, 


ge S., Palo Alto, Stanford University Press, 1 7 ee 
C. Rosten, The Comrespond- action : sy stems have been : studied, the 


, Harcourt Brace, 1937, -sociologist’s knowledge of the ‘reciprocal na- 
ottrell, loc. cit. ture of culture, society, and the person per- 
* The following indicates the type of conclu- force must remain _vague and at best” 


ons reached from such studies : may say 
highly fragrnentary. 


that "generally ‘different o ccupational groups 
differ in general ‘intelligence, in special abilities, According to Hollingshead, analy yses" 
and. interests, and (2) the members of — ior systems should concentrate on t three’ 


vocation resemble one another in these respects problems: definition the ‘sy system, x its 


i present indications are that an occupational — history, | and its ‘relation to the larger” 
shows” characteristic deviations from the profile of 


the population at large and also from the profiles of society. goes ecify 


other occupations.” L. W. Crafts, T. C. Schneirla, 
E. E. Robinson, and R. W. Gilbert, Recent Ex- os See, e.g., R. ‘Hoppock and T. J. Hand, “Job 
periments in Psychology, N.Y., McGraw- -Hill, 1038, Satis sfaction Researches of 19042 
Chapter XVI “The Abilities ‘na Personality Traits XXIII, No. 7 (April, 1945), 412. Cf. Ibid. 
of Different Occupational Groups,” pp. 233-242. 4/38, 10/40, 2/42 
™R. Hoppock, Job ‘Satisfaction, N.Y., Harpers, Hollingshead, “Behavior Systems as a 
1935. Cf. N. F. Daugherty, Occupational Field for Research,” “Amer. Sociol. Review, IV, No. 


for Tomorrow, N.Y., R. R. Smith, (Dee. 1939); 816.0 
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tailed aspects of these major American 
then hypothesizes two major objectives: that: (as Hollingshead s 
‘scientists can formulate basic principles | of 
predictable’ behavior based upon a thonomgh 
knowledge of all causa al relationships. ae 


of this type of research : (1) the formula-\ 
tion of general propositions indispensable 
to sociological theory about behavior s sys- 


‘tems; and (2 ) the discovery of the relation © 
of the behavior sy stem ‘to the person in his tional scene, large bodies of co-ordinated J 


interactional group. His illustration of the 


behavior system of ‘professional cooks in- 


dicates the wealth of significant data which countless” individuals, All those concerned 


sa a totality, 
ts) social 


ma 
a 
ugs 
ug 


ven within a rapidly changing occupa- 


data relevant to specific occupations would | 


"greatly facilitate th the adjustment problems of 


5 _ is inherent in this type of research. To date , with trying to fit people into desired occupa- 


howev er, the writer knows of only one study” 


of the type suggested by Hollingshead: analyses of what. —financially, socially, ‘psy- 


pioneer study of the behavior system of 
professional dance musicians with emphasis 
upon pon the inte the work 
gj 
threefold: (1) This type of 
analysis ap pears to be ‘the most fruitful. in 
understanding the reciprocal interactions s of 
individuals and their cultural configurations. 
The time for generalizations about individual 


as 


and social behavior long passed. 

_attention should be concentrated on 

_ specific “arcs” or segments (as the ethnolo- 
ists would put it) of the t total culture | pat- 
tern; and the functional behavior system 


The significant aspects of occupational the ‘occupational counselor a 


tions would have at their disposal detailed | 


physically—specific occupations have to of- 


fer the neophyte, her of the “present 


o 


“screen” persons 


‘into specilc | tasks, could offer 


vast body 
‘of facts which would permit the prediction 7 
of job satisfaction to a 1 highly reliable degree. 


As the writer has found in the case of 


professional dance musicians, and the same 


would undoubtedly be true in ‘many other 


skilled occupations, a thorough occupational 
analysis sis reveals" ‘the various factors inherent 
in a specific > occupational calling which: (a) 
attract members into it; (2) determine their 
personal and professional 


seems { to be the mo most vital and fruitful area it; (3) determine both success and job 


of research in our bur society. (2) The adjus oad 
of an individual to. ocation has 
ft been and is being studied, but only in the 
‘narrow sense of selecting the most efficient 


Workers for specific tasks. The larger “prob- 


7 lem (as Bell”? suggested but which has been 


gnored), should include the adjustment of 

_ the occupation to the individual. This Te 

deta led studies of the influence of 


‘specific occupations ‘upon the e total way 


satisfaction; 
outside of it; and (5) explain the complex 
interrelation of the ' various behavior systems — 
which together make up the American cul- 


ur 
It is now possible to predict statistically, 
for example, in the case of professional dance = 
‘musicians, such a wide variety of factors 
as the following: why young persons are 7 


attracted to it; “relationship between 


of life of their members, (3) The third phase technical at and/or academic training and 


concerns the interrelationship of the various financial success: the probable age at mar-— 
occupational behavior sy stems in terms” of riage the probable type of woman ‘chosen 


168. Cf. J. _M. Wallace, Jr., F. W. Williams, 
Contet, 


Social Psych. 30, No. 4 (Oct. p. 482. 


for a wife; the average size of family and 


rigs Lastrucci, “The Dance for ‘its limitation; the degree and 
sic cian” Jn. Musicology, No. 3 (Winter, 1041), type of job and ‘residential mobility; ‘the 
income, lite 


(4) influence their way of life 
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‘limited to industrial ps psy must 
probable occupa- select efficient employees and then try to 
“tional life. span and the degree of job dis- keep them happy (i.e., efficient), although 
_ satisfaction at various ages. Such a ‘study they could well utilize such material, It is 
also answers such vital questions as: how © not limited to educators, who today | mo e 


and why this Particular r occupation than ever before a are faced with the i immens 


allied | occupations in terms ty ype and It concerns ev every individual 
modern society, for all “must 


adapt themselves to 
“has in many tty 


life W hat influence d does the the between 


: 
have u ‘upon the adjustment problems of this specific occupations and social differenti 
‘group? and the at large? is one of the outstanding Ww hic 


A future article on this subject will outline 
_ simply the workers in the field of vocational the methods utilized and problems "experienced by 


a _ guidance, although even that field still Op- y the writer in his study of dance musicians. Perhaps 
—_ within | a highly Jimited range of em- — it would be helpful to mention at this point the it ; 


“hygienists alone, although they are e continu- complex nature of the task; ‘and that the methods 
would probably need to be modified for each 


y 
ally required to answer many problems aris- - specific occupational group. Some degree of stand- 


ing from occupational adjustment. Tt is niall ardization of Problems and results, however, could 
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on of those who oppose the: proper places was one of the most serious 
me ethod of government drawbacks to full production. It became 


contentio 
as 
methods of recruitment and dependence on 
_ the exigencies o! of war. It is also maintained — 
that a democracy cannot control or ‘disci- 
7 pline its people sufficiently to carry through - _ war needs and to hold it there. aa 
program a high degree of r mobili- he first program for meeting the 
‘zation of national resources. The main con- tion - was the beginning of the employment 
tention is that authority is not sufficiently — A ‘stabilization program of the War Manpower — 
centralized and the people not adequately Commission. There was instituted, first on 
. schooled in obedience to provide quick and the: West Coast and later ‘throughout the 
; “decisive action on a | national scale. — oe nation, a system of requiring certificates of 
of our experiences i in the ‘present availability if a worker wanted to leave” an 
are useful in assessing. whether. a democ- essential industry and to go into other work. 
“racy is capable of a high degree of ‘mobili. This program still fell short of solving a 
zation, and if ‘so, what methods it employs. — serious shortage of workers in the aircraft 
Probably the most pertinent example 
be the methods used by the United States — intended only to prev ent turnover, ‘and be- 
control manpower and to channel it into cause there were so many ways of evading 
most. ‘urgent wartime needs. This article 
is not intended as a comprehensive analysis 
of our wartime manpower program. It will regional recruitment as: it was called by 
— deal primarily with the : system of local com- the War Manpower Commission, to the West 
_ mittees set up to apportion labor to the most ‘3 Coast was no longer practical because of the 
urgent needs, However, some > background crowded living conditions and the lack of 
the general manpower. situation is neces- "sources for recruitment, it wa was decided that 
sary to view these committees in proper the time had come to examine the allocation 


“perspective. labor within labor market areas. ‘Studies, 
Ww e entered the war with a problem « of un- Ww ere made, therefore , of the major W est 
employ ment which had never been solved Coast cities in which labor shortages for air- 
since the “depression years. Therefore, in craft and shipbuilding were most serious, It 

the early stages of war production, man-— “was: discovered that sufficient labor 
was not a serious ‘available in non-essential industries within 
La ns indt the area to ‘fill the demands if they could 
= and ‘the demands for number of be transferred into the war plants. 
workers quickly materialized, the workers steps were necessary before 
were recruited largely through offering high _ transfer could be accomplished. First. » by 
Jevels for ‘munitions industries and means it had to be decided which were 
_ depending on migration to supplement labor ~ r the industries of high urgency; and second, 
forces within the localities. method of channeling workers into these 
4 ie. By 194 3 it became “apparent that we had industries had to be devised, ee 7 
reached a stage in the war at which ; a lack _ Early | attempts were made to ) accomplish 


of sufficient ‘manpower of of ‘the right skills in — both ‘these ends through action from the — 
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“Washington office of ‘the War ar Manpower mittees, the first question arise 
Commission. It soon became apparent, how- were they successful in sccomprening 

ever, that this course of action would be Purposes? The a _an nswer is yes, partially. 


3 

ineffective because: (1) the War Manpower Through the activities of these committees 
- Commission in Was shington was too far away _ the problem o of staffing aircraft and other 
Getermsine in which were the on W jest C was re- 


“the ratings and how co- 


voluntary co- o-operation v with its program. “operation they secured from | labor 
Thus came into being a a decentralized _ management in complyi ing with their actions. 

"system of manpower co control for labor market A brief analysis of ‘specific 

areas, In the cities of San Francisco, Los the committees is necessary in order to ass 


Angeles , San Diego, Portland, and Seattle, their effectiveness adequately. 


aS a dual committee structure was set up. F irst, = he first major function of the Production — 
Production U rgency Committees, whose ‘Urgency Committees was to review 


function was to ‘determine the relative ur- tracts ‘placed by Government procurement 


in reference to the ‘war program agencies in labor shortage areas to determine 


; various plants within the area; second, Man- whether m manpower was available to | 
power Priorities Committees, whose function “the contract. In carrying out this function, 7 


was ‘tos set up a sy ystem of priorities ; for re- ‘the committees were virtually helpless. . Only 
ferral. of manpower by the &. Employ- in a very few instances were contracts actu- 
ment Service and to place manpower ceilings = blocked by F roduction Urgency Com- 


on plants. The ceiling was the maximum 


nittee Clearance, Army or Navy y or 


of workers a a plant could employ; Maritime Commission ordinarily isted 


was intended to prevent labor hoarding ‘that considerations other than manpower 


over and above actual needs, were “compelling, as the existence at 


mmittees were composed of “ol suitable facilities, know-how of management 
various Federal agencies having or comparative e unit cost. ‘hus, tight 


interest in war production. Thee, the "dustrial a areas s tended t progressivel J 
concept the “claima ” w 
had been originated i in the slasation of crit 
cally short materials, was s extended to he 
ass signment a urgency based ona 
normally were “represented com- 7-point scale according to 


- mittees: Army Service Forces, Aircraft Re- ‘the war program and whether the product 


sources Control Office (Army and Navy), was ‘In implementing this 
Navy , Maritime Commission, W ar Food _ fun incti n, the ‘committees had a tendency = | 
Administration, ‘Smaller War Plants Corpo- 0 o to ‘one of two vo extremes. Some committees . 
ration, War Manpower Commission. (Chair- were highly restrictive granting 
_ man, Manpower Priorities Committee) and ratings, so that only a few select plant: 
the following offices of the War Production 3 preference, e, even though there were I 
-Board—District “Manager (usually ‘Chair- others which, on the basis of their pro 
man of the Production Urgency Committee), _ might have “merited equal treatment. Other _ 
Office of (Civilian ‘the committees gr granted so many high 
that it impossible to begin to. 
‘the labor demands of all . After the urgency © 
and corresponding priority ratings were set, 
there was still the matter of controlling | re- a 


sin all parts of the 1 nation, 
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N A DEMOCR: ATIC SOCIE ET 
Is in accordance with the 1 ratings. There These 
were many ‘ “leaks” in the early stages 
‘of the program that a regulation | was es- 
tablished channeling all referrals” ‘through how scarce each type of labor was in 
‘the | @. 'S. Employ ment Service. Even then, given area, In the tighter areas, “non- essen-— 
“competitive. factors, such as wage rates or tial’ ’ industries were suppose sed to have their 
: stability ¢ of an industry and the development ceilings cut in order to provide. more labor 
of “black market” in labor, prevented for “essential” industries. priority 
lly: successful operation of the priority program operated with only a modi- 
referral system cum of success. Since there: were many excep 
4 In an attempt to ‘put “teeth” into the tions permitted for protection workers, 
Government's manpower ‘controls, the au- competitive factors such as wage rates 
-thorities tied them to allocation of critical desirability of the employment still had 
PY ‘materials (steel, copper, , aluminum) and to 1 mary weight in determining where an — 
authorization to construct facilities, T hus: would work. Fe or men of draft age, the 
were created two more Production: ‘Urgency Prospect of induction channeled many of 
review of -applica- them into “essential industries. The acid» 
tions for test of this progres came ii in the attempt 
“mine whether manpower was available to force workers i in “ non- -essential” industries 
for the "production contemplated, and to transfer to critical war industries. This 


review of proposed construc- program succeeded only i in a handful of com- 


tion projects. In order to obtain steel ‘munities there ‘only “where: voluntary 


for production. other than that under direct agreements “were reached to protect 
military contract, an establishment had to : seniority rights of workers and. where man- 
the test not only ¢ ofa fairly direct. con- agement willingly released the workers. 
q nection of his product with the war, Another pertinent factor in “operation 
of not using ‘manpower needed in the areas se these committees is the amount of local — 
for. - more urgent production. The test” “autonomy granted the committees. In the 
applied to new construction. Rather im- early stages, the committees were given a_ 
pressive percentages of denials of such deal of authority locally, , probably 


; plications for manpower reasons are recorded a maximum of authority i in view of the fact 


the tight labor market areas. The all members were employees of federal 


discrepancy in t this ‘program was t that in- agencies. . The whole idea at at first was that 
dustries not needing controlled "materials men ‘ “on the spot” were in a 
subject only ‘to the much less effective tion to make a _tealistic appraisal of the 
: _ manpower ceiling program. On the construc- labor needs in the area, _ alway s against a 
tion side, “there was a perennial of guidance as ‘to urgency “of cer- 
ins many Pr oduction Urgency Committees as tain products nationally, As time on, 


to whether if all but the highest urgent con- — how ev ver, there was a tendency for the vari- _ 


struction projects were denied, ‘building ‘ous agencies to provide and 
trades could be forced into produc- direction from hendquerters. This 


4 we can credit the Production Urgency Com- The concept of local a autonomy of a Captain 


with fairly effective work in these Lieutenant is diametrically opposed 


The Manpower Priorities ‘Committees set hierarchy. 
_ priority ratings based on the urgency set = An appeals process was set up forthe local 
by the Production Urgency Committees. T he Production Urgency C ‘ommittees, with a com- a _ 
Service then gave ‘mittee in ashington to pass on decisions 
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d issues ‘ to handle” shortage of certain munitions, came an ex- 
“cases involving an important ‘economic tremely tough period during which | the mili- 
con acto to the community, The W - ary agencies insisted on denial of practically — aegree 
Production Board developed a National Pro- all ty pes of civilian production. It was not \ terial 1 
duction Urgency List , commonly ‘known as “until following V- E Day that this cycle attain 
the “must list,” contained the highest | ‘reversed itself. zation, 
urgency production programs. During Tate With the end of the war, t the Production _ United 
1944 and early 1 1945 5, this list became so long and Manpov er Priori ties Commit- zation 
that anything not on it could hardly compete tees were abolished, along with, ‘most war- power) 
for manpower in tight areas. In addition, an time ‘production controls, In keeping with ‘J states 
urgency guide was issued for practically all post- -war psy ychology, these c (with 
ty pes of production. Thus, the committees lifted summarily as to cause a somewhat ference 
became more and more ‘ ‘rubber stamps” for ze 
been reached at. _which public opinion is 
demanding gove ernment interv ention and con- 
trol to prevent the disrupting effect of strikes 
in the return to civilian production, ' Without 
program in which they had prime contracts the pressing needs of the prosecution of the 7 
or perhaps sub-contracts as “military” and war and the ability of the president to ex- 
any other program as ‘civilian.” Such i ercise full war- emergency powers, con- 
as food, t trol of. production and manpower = 
duction basic to the ‘of the war were 4 difficult. Those who do not like 
labeled by the m military “civilian” pro- 


‘there was ‘a tendency for the 


‘ment on those rights. were 
military and the ‘other representatives, he reader” may well: ask at this point, forcem 
civilian bloc, At the extreme of the all this discussion has to do with the 
bloc were the Office of Civilian Requirements opening remarks about democratic controls _ 
and the Smaller W ar Plants” wartime. There are a few ‘propositions 


which had a tendency to advocate approval I want to state and I shall attempt to relate 


of all but obviously unessential production the ex manpower controls to 


prog ram filling a domestic: civ 1. Ina society of the type we 
in the United States, controls during 


activities of these committees had wartime, well” as peace, | depend for 
é cyclical pattern which might be dasa their success on the backing « of public op opinion _ 
ized generally as “to tough” “and “lenient” 
cycles. The committees were established na- jority of the ars lg the experience with _ = mistic 
tionally during the spring and summer of the Production Urgency and Manpower P ri- ent 
1944. period “represented ‘tough” orities Committees, there is no question that definite 


In the 1944, often 1 described ‘the committee controls worked where to the 


pessim 


wry this ‘time, 


— 
— 
— 
a 
a 
: 
4. 
| 
q withou 
— 
| , 
ll 
ons of an early end of the European munity supported them and co-operated with | period 
and reconversion them. The effect of local public opinion ap- ay) q at a 
“lenient parently was the strongest element in com- ‘Many 
an programs got pliance with committee rulings, except in 
n as the “spot authorization” program. _ the few programs where definite sanctions, | 


such as” ‘threat of draft or of oss. of social and economic controls. 
In application of wartime controls, 
e there is” considerable confusion 
_ degree of 1 mobilization of its human and ane amount of centralization of authority to be 
- terial reso resources in an emergency, but cannot —_applie lied. Ordinarily there are cyc cles in this 
attain anything approaching absolute mobili- process, with a general trend toward more 


zation. Never in the war did _ centralization: as the war progresses. ihn 
democracy, , this centralization never ap- 
power) was possible in totalitarian “the Production Urgency and Manpower 4 
states such Germany, Japan and Russia -orities Committees were intended to have 
(with respect to the significant maximum local autonomy, their history was 
ferences in Russian totalitarianism as com- of increasing direction from W ‘ashington. 
pared with that of the other two nations). - This trend is interesting, in view of the fact 
lowever, because ‘of our tremendous re- ‘that the committees were established because 
= , and because others stalled the enemy _ it was conceded that t the job could not: could not be 
_ while we were mobilizing, we were able to done from headquarters, 
‘might 6. Where a portion of the 
as to whether that victory ‘might have come material is placed 
sooner with full mobilization from the begin- 


ning. between military ‘oad civilian & in- 


( Controls based on ublic approval and evitable, with each attempting to increase” 

voluntary co- operation are ‘not fully effec- ‘its sphere of control. The tendency « of 
tiv e, but require much less effort on the | committees to split into such blocs has been 


part of ‘authorities for enforcement than noted above. In this case the 


totalitarian controls and are more stable. over a share of the short rt manpower supply 
For violation of manpower regulations, there with: an indirect relation to allocation of ma- 
a no criminal penalties, no elaborate en- - terials as well. In the post-war period, there 
forcement sy: system, no gestapo to check up are evidences of a carry-over of this. conflict 
on. indiv iduals or | business establishments. into spheres such as peacetime military train- 4 
a he only individual sanction was the threat i ing, foreign | area control, veteran am, and 
of the draft for men of draft age. The only scientific research, 
sanction for business v was possible denial of this article, a narrow segment of war- 
‘materials | or ‘lack of referrals of labor. W hat time social control has been analy zed. 


‘ever success has been achieved has been done significance is not fully r rev vealed unless 
a large. overhead: for enforcement. to the whole miliew of 


‘opinion, 
veers from over- optimism to ov to confirmation by a of 
pessimism, The controls are lax in the  opti- conditions, i is this: 
mistic periods and rigid in the pessimistic society in which social controls 7 
The manpower committee controls based primarily on voluntary group action 
‘definitely followed this pattern. In response and indirect - sanctions | is relatively slow to 


: ‘to the extreme swings of public opinion, the mobilize in 1 time of crisis, but through the 
‘committee rulings “were “tough” in long pull has: more ‘strength and stability 
period | and “soft” in another. It is probable than one in which controls are totalitarian’ 


‘that study of these cycles would reveal in the sense of of being fom above. 


| many ¢ common ‘elements with « other types 
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S OF _POPULATION GROWTH AND NON-GROWTH 


WELL-BE ING OF CITIES | 


: 
ICTOR Rorerust 


what is at stake in such a. general 

decision by a city. T he effects of growth or 
-growth in population o on city being 


4 
are measured with reference to two groups 


combing t to new valle 4 social and economic | of cities: ae 1) a group of nine growing cities 
forces will suffer net losses i in 0 ulation selected as having a moderate rate of growth 


The populationists also tell us that ther (6.9 per cent) from 1 1930-1940, or approxi- 
no inevitability about future growth mately the same as that for the U nited States 


ic 


decline for any particular city. The ‘con- a whole ( (2) a group of nine non- 


trolling factor, in view of the low birth rates’ growing cities which had a net loss of 1 per 
and the relativ ely narfow area further cent over the decade.* the activities 


, _ progre ess in life expectancy, is net in- -migra- of the central cities are intimately bound up 
- tion; a factor whose effective influence on the wit th their ‘metropolitan ; areas, only those — 


future growth of any one city is largely con- cities were selected whose metropolitan areas 
ditioned by ‘the availability of job oppor- showed a similar population ‘trend. The 
tunities: there and of attractive living condi- metropolitan areas of | a group of growing i 
: tions at relatively reasonable costs. In other cities experienced a 10. 9 per cent increase § ulation 
words, future growth or decline of from 1 1930 to 1940, whereas the metropolitan | econom: 
city now, more than ever before, i e areas of the non-growing group experienced at the | 
of tk ‘the city ‘itself. only a 1.3 per cent increase, The selected ‘were co 
In view of the fact that future growth central cities were neither among the larger “period | 


in most cities must be secured in competi- _ nor the smaller cities; all 18 ranging in size 
tion with other cities, the the only apparent from 100,000 to less than go0,000.* Because 


sical ap 


— 


inevitability in the picture, question of growth in American cities is a com- 
future policy with respect to growth: might 

now ; be opportunely raised in most cities. 

‘Does the city want toc continue to grow; i 


_ it satisfied merely to maintain its present _ that group 
if only to the extent of off-setting normal numbers f population, this paper is confined — 


business -mortali ty with its attendant loss 


job opportunities) ; or is ev ven t the Md. ; Wilmington, Del.; Oakland, Calif.; Nash-— 
oe of slow and gradual decline necessarily ae and Chattanooga, Tenn. ; ; Fort Worth, — 


great _disady antages to Orleans, La.; Minneapolis, Minn., and In 


increase 
growth 
the other 
resulting 


Area,” August, 1045 (mms. report under 
publication by the City Planning Commision, Gn- at In 1940, 29.7 per cent of all urban Population 
‘Gnnati, Ohio). 


_ dianapolis, Ind., with a total population of 2 2,019,92 4 
n 1930 3; 120,87 73 ten later. 


* Dietz as 


Ww arren S. Thompson, ‘Population in the population of 277 


Scranton and Pittsburgh, Pa.; Duluth, ‘Minn.; New 
‘Haven, Conn. and Toledo, Ohio , with a total 
1930 dropping 


2,677,642 by 1940. 


in cities: these population ranges. 


River and Sew Bedford, Rochester, 


tunities 
only to « 


effect the 
" tween th 
“Basic” 
being tha 
se 
i1.e., or t 
first plac 


EFFECT against 
against 
howeve 
| A MERICAN cities are entering the mature § The purpose of this paper is to throw fF ‘ation. 
‘ a years theirage cycle. For mast. come licht purely of an empirical ture on be 
— . Cities, their future is apparen| mucha 
limited to two alternatives. Some may cq 
i te tinue to grow slowly and in greater compe oa 
growth 
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POPULATION “GROW TH 


to a c omparison of non-growth cities as source of urban employment, primarily of 

agains st moderate- growth cities. It is believed, : skilled workers. In 1930, the U. S. —— 

however, that “opposite effects revealed listed 9 per cent of ‘the gainful. wor 

a comparison of these two groups would be the: cities under consideration as 

even more accentuated if the non- growth building industry, 

group had showed a definite decline i in popu-- Population stagnancy has a demonstra 


dation. Ina sense, non- “growth cities total al new 


the decade 
1930-1940, ‘total cons truction 


ise would have giv en them, the United ‘States as a whole declined 
| effects of non- -growth and moderate approximately 11.3 per er cent. As against this, 


on city well-being are measured in 


this paper with -Tespect to their impact on ‘Taste I. Toran VALUE oF ALL 
four ‘categories | of city functions and wel- CONSTRUCTION PERMITS* 

(thousands of of dollars) 
fare: ) secondary employment activities® 
‘t ade, transportation and public utilities; (2) 
‘municipal government; (3) population com- 


position an and soc’ social well- l-being, and (4) phy- U.S. Total (Est.) $12 4,001,957 
 g Growing Cities 125 107, 963 +22. 


= 


Ww. Dodge Corp. Reports for 37 States east of 


_In measuring some of the ‘effects pop- ky Mountains, Survey of Current Business, Febru-— 
ulation growth and non- growth on various ary, 1941; “Building Construction, 1941,” U.S. Dept. 
econon Bulletin No. 713: “Building Permits in P rinci- 


economic activities, the conditions obtained 
at the beginning of the period (1929- 1931) pal Cities of the U. S. in 1930), Dept. of Labor 


were contrasted with those at the end of 


period (1939-1941) for both groups of cities. the gr of 9 non- growing cities — 

the comparative percentage changes 41.1 per cent drop in their building, and 
= of significance as no attempt has been the group of 9 moderately-growing cities 


“made to adjust the absolute figures to allow 
‘increased their dollar value of construction 


t 
Tablel. 
d, the beginning and end of the eriod. cent, shown i 
ct P An analysis. of construction permits for 
Pr ‘on Construction and Real Estate’ purposes reveals interesting differ- 


building a major ential effects. Population stagnancy appar- 
ently most seriously impacts on the demand 


as the of new residenti al housing. While the value 
increas say rag only in part for either the non- 0 of new residential construction dropped s some 
_ growth or the growth of the two groups of cities, — 10° per "cent in 1 the | non- growing cities, 2s, the = 


the other major factor was net in- or out- “migration i 1 h nomenal 
_-Tesulting from a ‘difference in the basic job oppor- grow ing cities: experienced 


“tunities. the two. groups of cities, ‘Hence, it is 

only to cause and effect to measure as an Generally building construction volume 

_ effect the relative change in basic employment be- at lowed a uniform pattern in all cities falling to its 
tween the two city groups 1930 to 1940. lowest point 1034 and continuing a slow rise 

“Basic” employment in a city is here considered as ‘until 1940. Bedford a Fall among 

that which derives its support from producing the non- growing cities” experienced 

_ for or serving, markets or clients outside the city; amount of © overall building activity — in 1940 in . 
ie, or that which giv es rise to the ee the : to 1930, accounted for by Federal Govern- 
«first place. ‘ment low-rent housing projects. 


- 


on 
icy much ds tney were Undbie to retain tie pal 
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1930, 1930-40 


125 per cent | rise tr building ty within the city.” 


| (see Table II). new will affect adversely. 


The value of new non-residential co construc- the volume, of trans sactions real estate.” 7 


‘tion—factories, office and other “public _ Although it was not possible, in this study, 
buildings, Stores, ete. —declined in ‘both measure the effects on realty values, , the 


groups of cities between _1930- 1940. The of a static or declining population is 


decline in non-growing cities, however, was towards “a_ vacant margin of houses which 
more drastic (over ‘58 per cent) than in the will, by the competition, weaken ‘the rents 


a ‘moderately growing group (17 per cent). On values all homes.’ his depression ion “great 


the: other hand, there was no notable dif- of realty values | was s dramatically illustrate od 


s of New ‘dl 


Was reflected In | of for rent ‘at your 


Population 

§ 
non-g and 1 growth have differing effects: 
on retail sales volume, “number of retail al ‘ 


lets, 

Number Volume Number of 
tores Sales Employ 

of S ores of Saks E smployees, cities were 23.3 per cent less than. 
(%  (% 192 9, while they declined only 7 

_ Change) ) conte _Change) cent in dollar sales volume i in the 9 ‘growing 

cities (see Table Til). The number of all 
types” of retail stores increased i in both grow- 


& 
ing and | non- \-growing cities and the U.S 


increase in ‘the selected non-growing cities 


ar. Weimer & Hoyt, Principles of Urban Real 


ed Estate, New York, 1939. 
The effect on employment in the real estate 

activity is not so clear. Because of difficulties of 

adjusting 1930 and 1940 Population Census figures 


population in cities has drastic a comparable. basis, minor differences, as appear 


_adverse effects “on_all new building activity in this case, are more apt to reflect statistical dis- 
bas relatively little effect on maintenance crepancies than actual phenomena, 


bis Cities, ” Journal of Land and Public Utility Econom- 


relation to fluctuations ‘the for Adamic, | ‘Tragic Towns of New 


- unoccupied land and i improved real estate land, ” Harpers, May 1931. 


Vol. 1, 1929, fm U. S. Census; Retail Trade, 1930, 
16th Census of Business. 1929 | figures were 
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OPULATION GROW TH 


(4 per cent), however, was appreciably less TABLE IV. NuMBER OF Rev ENUE 
than in the growing cities (12 per cent). Carrtep (Street Cars Busses)* 
most c cities, the retail activity is ‘second. 
only to manufacturing on the basis of num- 


employe ed, In the selected cities, 


Passeng gers 
(thousands) 


493 % Change 
“all ‘employ ment i in 1930. Opposite effects on 
number of | employ ees was noted in the Cities 568, +2. 
Non- ‘Growing Cities 768,8; 872 708, 177 7-7-9 
growing non-growing groups of cities. 
hereas retail emp! oyment increased 12 * Special compilation by Cincinnati Street Railway 


Si in the growing | cities, it decreased 9 per 


cent in the non- growing cities. In absolute 


om the viewpoint of this key factor, the 
it is interesting to note ‘the change from ‘Sroup of non-growing cities experienced a 


929 to 1939 in n sales per retail establishment decline of “per cent with an 


between the 1929, increase of 3 per cent in the selected | grow. 


er in the nc non-growing group. However, _ —Itis apparent that in a city loca : 


& the rev enue passengers they carry. Measured 


sales per establishment in the growing se carriers can expect to operate under growing 


per cent in 1939 difficulties. 1 under conditions of non-— 


1929 and decreased per cent growth, there is still a general shift of popula- 
Pa tion from the central core of the city to its 


outskirts. T his -means new demands 


Peay 
more sales. per establishment (17 | per. cent) "expanded s i service at greater cost without ol 
than the growing cities. Whether the average of revenue 
the growing cities will in time equal or _ passengers. 

exceed the av erage for the other ‘group is Effects on and Finance. Financial 
purely” conjectural. It m ay that the _and banking institutions, although they 


superior opportunities in “growing cities en- to of the gainfully 
courage so many more new ‘retail ventures e selected cities in 1930, provide 


“of the “sales ‘left useful overall index of the relative levels of 


for each will always be less than ‘in the non- economic activity through bank debit statis- | 


growing cities, or that relatively more margi- _ tics. These statistics confirm other findings. 


establishments: (tending to depress” the In the growing group of cities, total volume 


average sales establishment for bank debits in 1940 were cent less 


i the non-growing group. Even this differential 


2. rate still left the non- growing cities, with 


"the decline was 26 per cent (see Table V). 


in this market. Hence, the effects of urban Debits 
growth and non- -growth 0 on the Public trans- (thousands of dollars) 


portation system can be assumed to be 
generally ty pical of the effects on other 1940 Change 
utility. services, such as as as electricity. and x 


communication, ip 9 Growing Cities $21 885,397 $19, 869,598 — 
s To provide the funds 1 to maintain | its 9Non-Growing = 
ser 


Cities 41, 710, 87 30,51 
vices, city transportation systems depend 


_ than in 1930, but in the non-growing ‘group 
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ber of lawyers per 100,000 | in 
was apparently | in non-growing cities dropped from 176 to 163 
“ ment opportunities in in the financial field. AL _ during the decade, while growing cities had 
‘though directly comparable employ ment 202 lawyers per 100,000 population i in 11930 


figures for and 1940 do not exist, ,the 200 in | 1940."" = 


relative effects are indicated when those 


listed in the 1930 Population Census as gain- ON CITY GOVERNMENT 
1990 growth on the conduct of municipal govern- 


work. The rere 14 4 per cent and ments are > examined i in terms s of relative 

Per Capita E -XPENDITURES BY 


yNICIPAL GOVERNMENT “and debts between 1930 and 1940. 


_ Effects on E xpenditures. : Although cessa- 

_ Percentage - tion in population growth apparently has not 
| 
devel of by municipal govern- 


esp ctively in a the growing and non- 
aa? 
‘building and loan companies, and cities increased their total 


other local lending institutions derive much expenditures m 1940 (160 million dolla 


their business from mortgage investments (105 million 
1 loans on land and other Teal property. 7 dollars), the in 


‘been shown n that population growing cities Was 33 per per cent (from (156 

non- growth is accompanied by low ered dollars in 1930 to 
demands for new housing, there is likely” On a per capita basis, the difference 
be diminished real estate activity and a a core the ré rate of change in expenditures + between 
_ responding deflation in realty values. Hence, the two groups of cities was less marked. — 


S, 
forces of decline let loose in one segment of Even wal basis howev the non- 


he economy tend to have cumulative effects cities s experienced less se (34 per 
‘in the others. as against 43 per cent—see Table VI). 


though | pro- Without definitive study , it dangerous 
to conclude from these changes i in. per capita 


AS ons as “group average as i h 
as 8 to 9 per cent of the employed capita costs rise more 


to civic leadership and ¢ community well- 


out of proportion to their numbers. ip rs of 


Using the number of lawyers and doctors. "governmental services in the growing cities. 
he historical fact that the non-growin cities 
as an index to the professional group asa 6 
al 


whole, it seems evident that profession 
P W. F. Ogburn (Social Characteristics of Cit- 


ons. are sensitive to the lack" of op noted similar differences as between 
portunities in non- -growing cities and tend ate and declining cities. ‘Physicians comprised 38 per 


fav or cities with expanding opportunities, In cent of the employ red in the former and 29 per cent 
@ 1930, the non- growi ing cities had 176 doctors . 
100, 000 population as against 178 35 per cent as per cent. 
* All figures on expenditures, 
1940, a slight increase, while in the growing 


cities the 1930 ratio, 188 per 100, pop- Statistics of Cities, ‘Dept. Com- 
lation increased to 200 ‘in r9q0. The num- 
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ecade_ in question: ith 


sul as dats were not available for 1930) to 1940, 


_ stantially higher (61 per cent) ‘expenditures the tax rates increased 66 ‘per cent (from 


per capita than the growing group may also” 


affected ‘the r: rate of increase. In 1940, 


the per capita expenditures i in the non- grow-— 


ing cities were still 52 per cent higher than 


i n the growing group. These larger expendi- 
~ tures indicate that the problem of the non- 
_ growing cities to adjust municipal services 
to the changing needs of a smaller or er 


$15.19 to $25.12) in the non- ‘growing cities 


02 to $14. i in the growing 
Rosina Mohaupt, taking a much 
sample of cities over and 1940, 


r found that tax rates in the growing cities 


for the cities experiencing decline i in popula- 


ary population i is still ahead of them. tion, that the assessed values ‘decreased 
ae on Revenues and Taxes. Exa a. less in the growing cities (19 per cent as ™ 
tion of the changes i in ‘Tevenues in relation es compared with 26 percent), = 
he changes in taxes a as between 1930 Other phases of the r rev enue do not 
1940 reveals interesting differences ‘between — presage lessening di 
the two groups of cities, cities. Philip Hauser has pointed out that 
revenues" over the period increased “the general financial picture of slow | grow- 
cities will be further darkened by the 
Carita REVENU that relative decreases i in population will 
scenes result in ‘decreases i in amounts of federal and 
19301940 Change grants, as a result of which still further 
cman burdens may be thrown upon tax-payers. me 
‘ee on ange’ The bright spot in the 


Growing Cities _ 09 $35. 


-4. 
9 Non- Growing Cities 55. 56.7 - I. 


per cent in the growing cities as agai inst 
cent in the non- “growing cities. On ‘Taste VIII. Pen Cartra Gnoss Dest 

capita basis, however, total revenues Ner Bonpep Dest 
nc ea ased (3.1 “per cent: (from $77. 22. 

79-6 68) i in the non- growing cities as against Debt Net Bonded Debt 

de 


ecrease of 3. per cent (from $55. 82 to = 
54. .09) in the other group. 
The increase in capita revenues f for 
through placing a heavier burden 
property owners ‘Tesiding ir in 1 non-s growing = Cities 
cities ; relative to the property owners of grow- - 
ing cities than was true even in 1930. (see tial in gross net debts. 
Table Vit). tid this respect, however, the growing cities 
It will be noted that whereas the per made a better showing than the non-growing 
capita revenues “from the ‘general property The growing cities a achieved a 36 per 
increased i in the non- growing cities, they cent in per capita | gross debt and. 


declined almost 5 per cent in the growing 
group. Furthermore, the per capita rev — 


_ from this source were more than 50 per cent 


4 greater in the case of the non- “growing cities. 
The increase in per capita ‘total revenues 


Came 


Figures for the two years are 
comparability, and based on: C. Righton, “Com-- 


i parative Tax Rates of 290 Cities, 1931,” Jational 
Municipal Review, Dec. 1931; Rosina Mohaupt, 


“Comparative “Tax Rates of Cities, 1940,” 
and property tax revenues was a reflection of National Municipal Review, Dec. 1940. 


a much greater increase in tax rates in the oie “How Declining Urban Growth Affects ‘City 


n-growing cities. From 1931 (com arable Activities,” ‘Public ‘Dec. 1940. 
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a 40 per cent reduction in net bonded debt compared to op. Inasmuch as” the > death 


in non- ‘growing cities rates in n the two groups of cities were practi- 
were 2 20° ee cally ‘the san same in 1940, | the non- growing 
Table V cities were rapidly moving toward point 

where the factor of natural increase may 


J 
_works character during 40 fail to maintain existing ‘numbers. 
enabled to effect capital ements 


‘no means ‘certain that. federal will 
ntinue indefinitely provide the major into two “groups, , as given in Table 
funds for municipal impr rovements and the 1X, brings to light interesting changes. The 
termination of this source of capital junds growing cities actually lost population in the 
will find the growing cities with smaller 0 out- 20 to 30 age group over the decade, and : 
| 
LATION BY AGE Groups BETWEEN 1930 AND I 


9 Growing 
9 Non-Growing 


* Characteristics of the I U. S. Census, +1930, 1940. 
standing obligatic i gained slightly i 
whereas the reverse “was peed 

the non-growing cities. 

The implications of these facts are parti 

-cularly pertinent with reference to | the nature 


of leadership of the community. Those in 


The relative changes in the age groups of the age ‘group 30° to 45 years of age are on 
the selected non- growing and growing cities enough to’ assume, or begin to assume posi- P 


between 1930 and 1942 were measured with of su sufficient responsibility to have 


reference to five groups: : up t to 2 20 years of “4 voice in community affairs and ne not so old 


Generally, both groups of cities of future accomplish- 


_ were higher in the non-growing cities in 1930 _ —— tend, in combination, to alter the | 


declines in their in ment. In short, in this group are the younger, 
progressive leaders and those recognized as 


to assume leade Apparently, the 


e non- -growing 


youngest age group is a reflection EFFECTS ON CITY APPEAR ARANCE 


comparative birth rates. ‘Birth rates, which All the effects pointed out in previous 


(21 births per 1 population: as compared 
to 18.5) declined so rapidly ov er r the decade “Incidentally, the death rate which in 1940 

hat b he birth rate he greater in the growing cities declined more rapidly 
the birth rate in these cities the decade until it was ‘the sa 
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= showing a relatively greater rate of decline 
both groups of cities showed increase 
the older ages with th cities: their population with the result that leader- 
showing a relatively greater rate ase___ship tends to remain in the same, but more 
— 
on 7 2 { ‘ 


"appearance ot the appea ara oat “facilities to replacement mini-_ 

the city will be more important to the city’s — _ mum, , and hoard | diminishing i income to meet. 

being in the future than it has in the higher operating expenses, 

past. As has been pointed out, , city growth ‘In residential area , rising vacancy rates 

in the future will ll depend on the ability to and lessening demand will have their de- - ; 

attract persons from the outside, an attrac- pressing effects on rental values and on ade- 

_tion founded on expanding job opportunities quate maintenance. Vacant properties and ‘ 


and relative desirability of living conditions. — poor up- -keep are _blight infections which, rt 


‘The visible key to these. living conditions is once ‘they make their appearance, provide 
the appearance of the | city: the quality and __ their own cycle of debilitating spread. A 
efficiency « of its thoroughfares, the sprightli- In ‘general conclusion seems apparent 

ness of its business areas, the attractiveness rt from the evidence e revealed by | this study 

its residential areas, ‘the distribution and that it is well worth the effort of the individ- 

“maintenance of its park and recreational city ofwhich 
“facilities, and the promise of work in prog- to take a positive approach to 

‘ress s such as high-speed expressways, 


‘clearance and construction, new offices anc 


he evidence cited in opportunities and of relatively attractive liv- 
tends to make it difficult for the non-- conditions, Conceivably , Many of 
growing cities to cultivate and maintain their — desirable effects of an n expanding population | 
best appearance. With deClining sales volume, could be duplicated by corre 

‘the: downtown a area is not apt | to spend money Ks expansion of real i income for ta stationary 
‘on modern construction to replace obsolete population. This could result gener rally from 
Structures. government of 1 the declining increasing productivity accompanied by 
: city, faced with poorer prospects for new high level of economic activity or from in- n- 
revenues (largely derived from an increasing creased ‘stability of the existing economy 


_ population a and d a ris ing tax duplicate) will _ from the viewpoint | of seasonal and cyclical | 7 


“not be encouraged ‘to indulge in new public fluctuations. ‘Failing all these alternatives, 


construction. It is more apt to” reduce its behooves cities and their metropolitan. areas 
expenditures for capital improvements such to develop ‘techniques at least to ease the 
as new government buildings, modern high- — attendant adverse effects of a stationary oF 


speed traffic arteries ‘parks and recreational declining population. 


ral | | 
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“THE ESTIMATION OF POPULATIONS 
UNINCORPORATED PLACES 
there 
well aware, there interesting method the 
exists today a populations of unincorporated villages from 
both on general and on specific as- - the list of the number of business units in 
“pects of v village life and on the relationships each center provided by Dun and Brad- 
of village, town, 1, and open country. As a street has, however, been developed by T. 7 
result of the pioneering efforts of such men © Lynn Smith.* Using data for 26 states, Smith 
as Brunner, Galpin, Kolb, L andis, Sanderson, > summarized the relationship betwe een 
Hi Sims, Smith, WwW illiams, W ilson, Zimmerman, __ numbers of businesses and numbers of resi- 
and their co-workers, the area of village fact dents in the regression equation Y = 119.6 
4 has: continuously encroached the area + 20. 9X, which may be read in this way 
of speculation and opinion. the “average | the ac addition of a sin 


‘si 
Despite the amassing of this considerable business unit will “indicate. an ac- 


_ information, the village- hamlet group as a increase of 21 inhabitants 
unit of population has received ‘comparativ ely For incorporated villages the census popula- 
little study. Population experts have tended __ tions and the number of business units sos 
to be concerned with other and larger units, _ checked for relationships. A coefficient of - 
data for which have been n more readily correlation of r= 
available; rural sociologists have not indicating that “the is very close 
ordinarily placed major emphasis on the and high degree of reliance can be 
demographic as aspects of rural centers. placed uy upon the estimates 


4 A major reason for the existence of sucha based on a knowledge of the number of — 


condition is obviously to be found in the business units.” 


inadequacy of existing data sources. The The assumption was then ‘made that a 
deficiencies” both of the federal census and similar relationship exists in unincorporated 
the commercial atlases have already been centers. If s such an assumption is accepted, 


‘made known. Yet, aside from those studies then it would | seem that the Bradstreet lists . 
_ which have uncritically — atlas figures" of busines ses | operating in unincorporated © 


Or which have erred n considering the centers | might used in the -calculati 


census rural- nonfarm as -synony- of, ‘the size of the ‘total village e | 
mous with villages, only meagre research a given territory. 


been attempted in an effort to break 


down the rural- nonfarm population into ‘its Professors ‘Landis Smith. See Paul H. 
Number of Unincorporated Places in the 
United States and Their Estimated Populations,” 
Research Studies of the State College of W 
= Sponge “The Re Role of ‘the Village in ton: 6-4 (December | 1938), pp. 160-188; T. Lynn 
American Rural Society,” Rural Sociology: 7- 1 Smith, The Population of Louisiana: : Its Compo- 
(March 1942 Glenn ‘Trewartha, sition and Changes (University: Louisiana Agricul- 
“The Unincorporated Analysis of Data tural Experiment Station Bulletin 293, 1037)3;. 
Sources,” Rural Sociology: 6-1 (March 1941), pp. Smith, Role of the Village "American. 


35-42; Vincent Heath Whitney, “Notes on the Re- Rural Society,” op. cit.; and Smith, The Sociology 


tod liability of Atlases for Estimating the Populations - of Rural Life (New York: Harper and Brothers, 


(December, 1945), pp. 387-393. “The Role of the Village in ‘Rural 


Unincorporated Places,” Rural Sociology: 10-4 1940), pp. 44-48. 


The in this can be claimed for Society,” op. , pp. 12-16. 
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ESTIMATION OF ‘POPUL ATIONS- FOR UNINCORPORATED I PL. 


pai part of a broader field study 


on by in and in a ten- 


increase in populat ion is by 
rth ability t support a reater_mean number 
. “of stores, greater concern for our pur- 
was made. it is for however, is the considerable difference 
iat area, it serves: to indicate some of the > in the number of business units found in 
difficulties involved in estimating the popula- centers of the same size class but of dif- 
tions of unincorporated centers from num- ferent functional types.® In size classes I, II, 
bers of TH, and IV, without exception, the agricul- 
tural « centers support a greater average num- 
I. Mean Nuwmer or Bu sinEss Units Sup ber yer of business units than do the ‘suburban 
TYPES OF centers; and the sub urban centers are in in the 
relationship to ‘the | ‘industrial centers. 
In size” class V however, the number of 
villages support a greater 1 mean number of of 
_ Centers by Size-type 2 _ business 1 units than does the single suburban 
Classification* 3 ncluding village of this size. Not only is this pattern 
uniform, but as the population classes in- 
crease, the differential between the agricul- 
Agricultural tural villages on the one hand and the sub- 
Suburban—I urban and industrial villages on the other 


the subregion, at least, the of 
Table I must throw doubt upon the validity 
of estimating the ‘populations of individual 
places” the number of ‘units. 
Further, 


Agricultura 


so for industrial villages when, for 


Agricultural— IV 
Suburban—I'V- 


1,249 “people are seen to support 
13.0 in industrial villages of the same size? - 
method developed by Professor Smith 
as been applied to the villages of the sub- 


18. Science at the University of North — 


-_ a subregional laboratory. See Charles S. Johnson, a 
al., A Statistical Atlas of Southern” Counties 


{ana Hill: : The University of North Carolina - 


ao: villages and hamlets of the subregion were 


Table shows: the number of busi-- agricultural, suburban, and industrial. Villages were 
divided as well by size, five convenient and | gen- 


“ess ur units supported by each of s s ral s sizes erally established intervals being used, two for 
and functional types of centers in the sub- hamlets and three for villages. These were: Class I, 
-region.* It will be observed, as ‘might 25-99 population; Class II, 100-249 population; 


|. found to fall exclusively into three functional types: 


Class 250- 749 portation; IV, 750-1 249 
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Villages by 


Count Equation 50-99 100-249 250-499 
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two. 
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ricultural IV 


Industrial- 

Village 


Agricultural- 
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ARISON OF VILLAGE POPULATIONS OBTAINED 
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F POPULATIONS FOR UNINCORPOR ATED PL 101 


"region, io the populations | obtained by its among the 
have been compared with those produced appear to be overestimated by. using 


a house-to- house count ‘made in 1 the 


‘field.* For the 22 incorporated villages of units; and ‘the range of overestimation runs 
high as ‘the over- 499 
“size ‘of the ‘population and the “number village. On the other hand, three agricultural 
4 = units was calculated. The resulting vi village populations, all” in class V ya oO 


yusine 
gression equation was used in an attempt are. apparently underestimated this 


estimate the populations of the 45 un- range of underestimation 


a “incorporated villages | in the same area. The from the over- 499 interval for one center to 
accuracy of such estimations was checked the 250- 499 interval for the ‘remaining. two. 


population ‘counts in the field.” hen we turn to the industrial and subur- 


x In the regression equation | the number of ban villages, the picture is somewhat dif- 


ib 
business units ina center was taken as ‘the ferent. All but the smallest ‘industrial and — 
2 
independent variable X and the number suburban villages are underestimated, 
of inhabitants as ‘the. dependent variable or only for four industrial and for two sub-— 
y. For the ‘subregion the relationships be- urban villages, both i in n class III, is the error 


erage an increase of persons s for classes IV Vv are 
each unit increase i in the number of business _ > mated by at least 250 persons. The latter q 
| establishments, A coefficient of correlation of i is also true for two out of three of the — 
| = =-+ (compared to Smith’s +. suburban villages in classes IV and ¥. 
“indicates a close relationship | between the A further check on method was attempted 
variables. We may examine in Table by use, for the entire State of North Caro- 
the exact amount of difference between pop- lina, of Dun and Bradstreet commercial list- 
ulations arrived at by estimation and by : ings z and of f census. figures | for the populations — 7 


actual count of dwelling u units. of certain unincorporated “centers.® Un- 
|. It will be seen at once that in only four tervanatiie, it was found that Dun and Z 
out of 45 cases is the difference in the two | listings occurred for 


¢ 
population figures less than so and that i unincorporated centers (three of of 
only an additional four is this difference | over 2,500 persons) for which census 
than 100. In 19 instances it lies between ES ulation estimates were also given. For the 


and 249; in 11, between 250 and 4995 single agricultural. village” in this group an 
and in 7, over 499. Actually, for one of the overestimation of 22 persons was obtained 
villages (Industrial- V, Village 3), dif- by use of the regression equation. For the 
ference i in the two populations i is more than "remaining places (all industrial centers, one : 
1,000 and in others (Industrial-V, in class IV, six in class V, and 3 above 2,500 
Vv Suburban- V, , Village 1) it is population) underestimations ranging from 


‘nearly as great. If we make our comparison — 584 to 3,184 persons occurred eel 
= in terms of types of villages, we find Dun and Bradstreet listings did, however, 


indicate a considerable variation in the ‘num- 


gestions made by Professor Smith which hhave Sixteenth Census of “the ‘United States, 1 1940, 
Greatly strengthened the present study. Population, Unincorporated Communities, United 

ses were designated as rural- farm or States, by States ashington : _Governmen int- 

onfarm. each center the number of 1043). The Dun and Bradstreet Com- 

pany courteously made available their New York | 
“office files. The regression equation for North 

Carolina was furnished me by Dr. Smith, 


ue 


i Se 
| 
| 
ag 


ber of business ur‘ts in the competitive force of city, 

mately equal in population. And as in the sub- _ react upon them more nearly in the same 
Tegion, of centers showed com- way it reacts upon the suburban village 
mercial: establishments disproportionate sum, both s suburban and industrial villages: 


their population size. , with a 1940 to be. _under- ‘of these 


a cit) 
midy 


business units with an five e nearby. these same “factors operate ‘with r force 
Helton (population: 1,116) has only agricultural villages as ‘a whole and some 
— unit, and McAdenville (population: “that these villages ar are the trade centers S not thous 
has only” three with one additional merely, nor even primarily, for their ow own for a 
It is unfortunate that the: ‘Populations but for a rural trade a varying 
available are insufficient to indicate whether — size, tends to cause agricultural villages to be 
the total village population of ‘the state -overstored i in relation to the number of their 
estimated by use of the regression equation inhabitants. Because this is true, a set pop- 
above w ould” approximate correctness, ulation f formula based on business units alone 
Certain conclusions | now emerge. ‘Primary hardly suit al types of villages. And 
among these is the fact that, in the _sub- even within a type, much would seem to 
at least, individual v illage populations ‘depend upon locational factors, ¢ distance from 


are not to be estimated from numbers of _ of a city, distance from. competing villages, 


business walt units s alone. The t type of e of village anc = so on, The means of transportation and com- 
pear_to_be tactors—of equal munication available and the topographical 


~— ortance@ The suburban place is in n obvious - features of a local area are also important 


‘dependence the trade units of the in obvious ways. 


city. )The latter are extraterritorial The village Gold on, whose pp 
"resources av ailable to the suburban dweller is 


in a matter of a few minutes either in his regression equation, is ina 
own car or, generally, ov er local bus routes. — remote part of the subregion. The largest io 4 seem 
The e suburban village is s likely to be more trade c center in | the county, a village of just ‘there 
7 over 2,000 people, is more than 12 miles § — which 
. village. It cannot support the larger or the away; and the ‘nearest small urban geen is : 
more specialized store to be found in n the so ome 13 mi twection sal- 
nearby city. Neither can it offer a market most 40 miles to the nearest city fe) 
for the older type general store still people and nearly 43 miles, _in part over 
Girt roads, to the nearest city of 50,000 
Villagers prefer the city for most of the people, -Goldston is thus a trade center for trial a 
articles they might be inclined to buy i ina a relatively wide area and contains far 
general store a more remote ag greater number of business units than 
village. And farmers d o little shopping n could possibly support given another and ca 
uch centers, The larger city is only a location. 
minutes ; beyond. Likewise, the industrial In the o other tee agricultural 
center for the most part lacks a trade hinter- village which “showed the greatest under- 
cordiality y extended to them in industrial mean distance of large agricultural and — 
4 _villages. Most often they feel themselves villages from the nearest urban place of 10,000 or 
“tolerated rather welcomed, Again, more people, for example, the observed 
: industrial villages as a whole are significantly between the means is significant since, where t = 
721 with 14 degrees of freedom, or >P > .oor. 
closer urban centers: of 10 ,000 OF the subregion, of course, no ‘generalization 


than are agricultural villages? to a hypothetical universe is involved since ah Stud 
- complete enumeration of villages has been made Ab 
(Raleig 


and there is, therefore, no sampling situatio | 


characteristic ‘of many agricultural | centers. 
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ESTIMATION OF POPULATIONS FOR ‘UNIN 
estimation: (1,362 against a census figure of i in a center has ees included i in : the sali 

2,060) is Mebane, located on a principal — tion of the population. | This means not oly 
| States highway about ten miles from the orthodox grocery, drug, and dry goods 


a city of over 10,000 and = stores but also funeral parlors, wholesale 


"miles away. variety stores, to ‘cite but a 

examples, Every” street of every village has 
of a manufacturing village been includec and both Negro-é and white- 
> though it remains p primarily a service ‘center op operated businesses listed. If there is error in 
for a surrounding farm territory. estimated population: based on the num- 


— 


a Of the villages for \ which the us use of the b ber | of trade u units, it is error on the high 
regression equation results in an overestima- id rather than on the low side, in which case 
tion of more than 100 people, Creedmoor is a correction will make the underestimates more — 
one of the most important mule markets in extreme. 
South; Wendell and Zebulon promi- In the light of this evidence, we must 
nent tobacco markets; and Apex, Fuquay- ~ conclude that whatever the situation else- 
Varina, and Stoneville | farmers’ “towns where, the method of basing population 
somewhat similar to Goldston in their rei remo-_ estimates for villages on the number of trade 
_ val from the immediate competition of larger u yo therein is an inadequate one for the 
urban places.” ’ For the agricultural villages estimation of the populations of individual 


centers: in the area survey od ‘It is s possible 


tes. w would tend to. 


competition, For only one of this pore in fact, evidence 
Siler City, this explanation subregion w ould fail to corroborate such 


seem 1 not to hold and w we e must assume ‘that oe contention. Certainly this would not 


“which are operative. T he ‘rapid ‘Use of the regression equation in estimating 
of this center over the last decade have the village population of the subregion 
results i in an underestimation of 3,055 people 
business out of a total village ‘population of 36,875. 
oe At this point it may y be asked 1 whether the It cannot be too ) strongly urged that the a 
_ preponderance of underestimates for indus- Bureau of the Census ‘refine and extend a 
_ trial and suburban villages is due to a limita- _ techniques’* until | a complete picture of the 
: tion on the definition of what constitutes: a elements of the rural- -nonfarm population can 
business u unit so that many such ur units, as. be | “presented on the basis of actual count. 
_ defined by Dun and Bradstreet, are excluded — Certainly it seems unlikely that any indepen- 


here, On the contrary, the definition of busi- dent scholar or foundation will be warranted 
ness unit employ ed here has purposely been or able to ) undertake a task of such | magni- 
liberal bent. Every business found to exist tude. Meanwhile{ in the continuing» search 


fa methods which will permit the more accu- 


These villages are briefly pictured in the vol- 
ume of the Federal Writers Project, North Carolina: & rane separation n of the rural- nonfarm -popula- “fo 


_ A Guide to the Old North State (Chapel Hill: The _ tion into its constituent elements,there is need 
_ University of North Carolina Press, 1939). For for a careful check on theory t through the use 
a -Varina, Wendell, Zebulon, and other Wake of empirical data if misconceptions of a kind 
County “centers, see especially Carle too too prevalent in the past are to be avoided. 


and Carl C. Taylor, Rural Organization: A ————-— 
Study of Primary Groups in Wake County, N. The Delimitation of Urban 


(Raleigh: ON. ‘Agricultural Experiment Station reas Suitable for Census Purposes (Washington 


‘ 245, 1922), ‘Bureau of the Census, n.d. ). (Mimeographed) q 
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Dorothy S S. Thomas 
George 8. Vold 


to continue to serve because of pressure ‘Tra DeA. Reid 


of university duties. Their ‘resignation was sub- 
mitted last year to take effect in May, 1946. 


q ‘Presides nt Kimball Y ‘oung has selected the follow 
Julian oodward_ 


wish | to make sugges 
the cama of the Committee’s 
to submit them 


Thorsten Sellin 
Samuel A. Stouffer 


‘It may be of interest to readers of the REVIEW 

know that the publication schedule adhered 

to since the August issue of 1944 is as follows, 

using dates for the F ebruary i issue as an a - “increase pe the 3 year and ¢ our total member- 


January 35 = is now 1,309. Two hundred and eleven 
members joined one hundred forty- 


gvisisoys 28 Editors 1 retu urn n galley to Printer ~ carried without charge the ‘memberships ‘of one = 


__ February 8-9 Editors r page proof from hundred forty- three of its members who 
Printer serving | in ‘the ‘Armed Forces. ails at the 


ship renewals. to the 1945 list. Due to Dr. Tylor’s on of th 
death i in December, his report was not pont sa  § Societ: 
The results are evident in this. report. as Pr 
In addition, members of the Provo 
a The printer has recently advised that at this time 7 oe 
no production schedules can n guaranteed d for 1945: Lita Bane. 

James H. S. Bossard, H. C. Brearley, Neal B 

Dan W. Dodson, Earle Eubank, Mil 

dred Fairchild, , Joseph BL Gittler, Norman E 

‘Himes. Rex D. ‘Hopper, Samuel C. Kincheloe, 

3 P res esident- elect C Samuel Koenig, Murray H. Leiffer, Peter Lejins, 
Commitee consisting William Metzler, William C. Smith, George 


Clyde Hart , Chairman Vold, and Kimball Young. 


Harry Alpert Necrology. The society lost through death the 
ee following members—Alfred Bettman, Earle E. 

Eubank, Lyonel C. Florant, Hugh N. Fuller, 
Calve Dedrick Maurice Halbwachs, Jessie H. Humphries, Ar- 
D. Duncan thur Jones, E. T. Krueger, Eugene Lerner, 
La Normano, A. Peskind, E. D. Tetreau, and 
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FICIAL, ‘REPORTS AND | PROCEEDINGS 


MEMBERSHIP, 1944 AND 1045 


during 145 


ceased ‘signed "Total 


Rejoined Joined Transfer | 


Honorary 
« 


ree-/ Armed Forces 


Other At meet- approva al of the Sections listed i in the 


‘ings of the National Council of Scientific, _ruary 1945 Review for ‘inclusion i in the 
| Professional, Art and W hite Collar Organiza- — for the 1945 meeting ; approved the propos sed 
W New York Uni amendments to the Constitution and By- Laws 

_ of the American Learned Societies; 


2. 


= 


the Founding of the Life Membership status to joint 
the University of Southern —Cali- bers on payment of $115; approved the in- 
fornia: Wayne C. Neely of Hood College, charges set forth by the publishers (see 
Frederick, Maryland, "represented the Society Report of the Managing Editor); approved the 
at the 75th Anniversary celebration of Wilson recommendations of the Committee on Budget © 
College , Chambersburg, Pennsylvania on Oc- and ‘Investments on purchase 
tober Robert F. Clark of Marietta Col- “ment bonds and railroad stocks; voted to in- 
= Marietta, Ohio, represent ed the Society at crease the appropriation | for. ‘clerical assistance 
_ the Inauguration of President Shimer at Mari- in the Editor’s office by $300; approved using 
College on October 20; Arthur L. Beeley, “the unexpended “balance from the enlarged 
the University of Utah, represented the April issue of the Review in order to publish 
Society the Inauguration of Dr. McDonald full- issues during the remainder of the 
as President Brigham oung University, year; voted on unnamed candidates in order to 
Provo, on November 143 Joseph N. Symons break the tie ‘resulting from the mail 
served as the Society’ s representative at the election for one of the positions on the Execu- 


Utah State Agricultural College on November 


Executive Committee voted its approvs val 


16; Fred R. Yoder represented the Society at of the 1945 Committee on Budget and Invest- 


the Inauguration of Dr. W. 


on December ees. and H. W. Saunders of the 
University of Towa represented the Society at 
the Inauguration of Dr. Hollinshead as Presi- 


dent of Coe College, Cedar Rapids, o n 1 Decem- 


M. Compton as _ ments appointed by Dr. Young in December | 


‘President of The State College of Washington . 19445 voted to hold the annual meeting in Chi- 
cago on November 30, December and 2, 


1945; in July when it seemed that transporta- a " 


tion would still be extremely difficult, voted to 

cancel the 1945 meeting, and expressed a pref- 


erence for a meeting in the Spring if possible 
Activities of the Administration and Executive favored assembling the “papers pre pared 


Committees. All actions of the Administration 
Executive Committees have been carried on 


mail. The Administration Committee voted 


scheduled 1945 meetings in the 


4 
Membership Classe 
q 
q 
i 
ay Committee voted authorization for the schedul- 


- ing of a postponed 1945 meeting to a sub- ce 

committee consisting. of its members in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; in December voted ap- be 
of the 1946 Budget as recommended by Hughes resumed negotiations with hotels 
_ the Committee, pending discussion at the meet- _ Chicago and tried to work out other arrange- — 
ing in March; approved participation by the ments for holding a meeting, but it became 
_ Society in ‘the - setting up of a National Con- -_ increasingly clear that it would not be feasible : 
ference on Family Life; ; approved a statement schedule ‘meeting there’ late in 1 1945 0 


to be supplied to the Social Science Research early it in 1946. 
~ Council, summarizing the attitudes of the mem- Professor Queen then explored the possibi 
bers” of the Executive Committee ties of a meeting in St. Louis and after ‘con- 


proposed National Science Foundation legisla-— siderable effort, found that arrangements could 


tion; and approved continuing in office until be made, except that it would not be possible “4 
- the meeting in March the present officers and = there to house our — members i in the head- 


es to other organizations. ~¥ 
Elections by Mail. One of the purposes of 


sibility "ord time the 
meeting, suggested then that attempts be made 
place of meeting more effectively to take part to find some other city where suitable arrange- 


in a the election. The table below compares the ments could be made. Through the efforts of 

GEOGRAPHICAL OF MEMBERS E LIGIBLE TO V OTE AND } 
a OTING 1945 A? 1943 

bers ar receiv bers received Voting 


New York Cit 
North Central 
Chica 
= South 


of members the C. E. Gehlke such arrangements 
umber» ballots cast by members in the made and the meeting was scheduled to 
pective regions. The “comparison is not en- held in Cleveland March 1, 2, 3. 
tirely valid because of relatively high During the last four years your Secretary has 
geographic mobility of our members in recent. had able assistance of Mrs. Dorothy B. 
years. Nevertheless, it indicates widespread par- “Hosea who has. borne the major share of the |  printe 
ticipation” in the election of officers. responsibility for keeping things running _tainin 
Acknowledgments. The Society is ‘smoothly in the office. It is she who has looked ing, 
-debted to Professor Hughes {¢ for the time and after innumerable details and to her, in large 
effort he s spent in trying to. arrange a successful ‘measure, belongs the credit for the fact that 
e Meeting. Because of the exceptionally difficult _ despite numerous wartime handicaps the flow 
circumstances surrounding the arrangements for of business operations hes continned without 
a meeting in 1945, the task he assumed as interruption. Unfortunately, she is no longer in 
_ Chairman of the Committee on Local Arrange- a position to continue in this work, = 
ments prov ved to be particularly burdensome. He Respectfully ‘submitted, 


na 


> 
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ANNUAL REPORT, MANAGING EDITOR, volumes of the. Proceedings, and complete 
"aes SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW e sets of the Review as well as for single copies 


“OR THE PERIOD DECEMBER 1, 1944 T to complete partial sets. Because the supply 


oO 
NoveMBeR 30, 1045 of some back numbers is limited, copies of these 
have been purchased as they became available, 


Inv entory of Proceedings : On November 30 
the volumes of Papers and Proceedings on hand nd supplied as ordered. V heme 1 1, Number a | 
however, is now sO. scarce» that its price has 


a: been raised to twice the aiginal. and plans for 
ume Cones multilithing additional copies: are 


ceiv ed and more may be Some 


= journals in wartorn countries are ask- 


ance in dealing sme 
Early in 1945 the printer inform d us 
‘it would be necessary to increase the labor 
costs of printing the Review by 12%. Expressed _ 
a percentage of the total costs of printing the 


Review, this involves” an increase of nearly 

Inventory Review: Oa 30 9%. “The “Executive Committee 


_ number of copies of the American ee ‘joe of this increase. It will, necessarily, be 


Revier won hand were as follows: 


3 I (1936) also carry increased costs of Paper whenever 
Volume Ir (1937) the costs rise above the base price established : 
(1938) the contract. This: item amounted to $196 
(1939) J in 1945. Other r items in the printing contract 
(1940) remained at the levels establist 
3 
1161 the contract was first negotiated. 
4 
1349 Your: Managing Editor would be remiss in 
Volume VIII (1943) — his obligations if he did not call your attention 
Volume Ix 102 to the unfailing ‘cooperation of the ] printer, the 
Volume George Banta Publishing Company. 1 Recent 


years have unusual “difficulties, short- 


4 


we the subscribers, both ‘brary and numerous delays. “Throughout it all the 
} a ontinued to increase during 1 1945. Two thousand | of the Banta Company, and especially Mr. F. R. 
seven hundred copies of each i Assue are now ‘being Brandherm, have given careful consideration 
printed. needs and willing assistance in solving o our 
4 


full- -sized issues. of Review were problems. There have been 1 delays in getting out 


_ printed and distributed. The April i issue, _con- some issues of the Review, but every issue has 

; taining the papers prepared for the 1944 meet- — appeared and it has not been necessary to make 

ing, consisted of 224 pages, 75% more than are any serious adjus tments in the quality of paper 

contained in a normal issue. or of printing. The Banta Company also does _ 
In the December 1945 issue the Editors pre- smaller printing jobs for the Society and handles — 

‘sented an analysis of manuscripts received and the ‘mailing of materials going to all members. 


space allotments. Here, too, the officers of the | ‘Society have 


There be a demand for back ceived the. wholehearted cooperation of the s staff 


+ Does not include undistributed copies of Num- 


or 
le 
Volume Copies Vel 
- 
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INUAL- REPORT OF THE TREASURER Details of Income and for the 

j For THe 1, 1044, fiscal year are covered in the Auditor's 

NOVEMBER 30,1045 and in the Budget and Financial State- 


Income and -Expenditt tures” and Excess of In- 


Respectfully 


The “Togs total was $11 837, Cor wer 


with $10,340 in 1944. “Total Expenditures, in- — 
cluding the extra cost for the enlarged April 
cancelled 1944 Annual Meeting, were $9,27 FOR THE Fiscal YEAR 
‘The Excess of Income over Expenditures for the 


fiscal year ‘is. $2, 60, as com ared with 


4 
_ Budget proved to be conservative. Income from _ The American S Sociological Society 
dues was nearly $6,800. Subscriptions We have | the records o 


estimate of in the 1945 To the Committee of 


Review accounted for approximately $3,000. In- The American Sociological Society for the fiscal 
come from advertising in the Review has in- year ended November 30, 1945. In connection 
creased to $1,225, a gain of $648 over the | low ¢ therewith, we have reviewed the system of in- 

a in 1943. ‘Increases in costs all along the line 5 ternal control | and the accounting procedures of 

account for some increase in expenditures, T he — the” Society, and, without auditing all of the 

_ major item is in the cost of printing the . Review, _ transactions have examined or tested the ac- 

which appeared in 1945 with five full size and ‘counting records and : supporting evidence by 
one over-size issue. SSE nated methods and to the extent we deemed appro- | 
The income figure for 1945 includes the one- priate. 

_ time item of $400 from the American Library Accounts receivable were ‘not confirmed by = 

Association for Latin American subscriptions correspondence with the debtors, nor were the 

; through the summer of 1947. ‘Tt includes also inventories of publications physically counted. 

i in Life Memberships paid during the ye year. Quantities were taken from available memo-— 


__ Increased labor and other costs in the printing -randa and take estimated costs 


of the Review will undoubtedly continue. These previously used. 


are discussed more fully in the Report of the ~ In our opinion, subject to the foregoing com-— 
‘Managing Editor. Wier ments, the accompanying Balance Sheet and Re- 


In line with the recommendation 0 of the 19. 1944 lated Statement of Income and Expense are _ 


Committee conformity with generally accepted principles 
320.33 e Socie y's unds was investe of accounting applied on a basis consistent 
during the summer. Four Series F W ar that of the and 
bonds with a maturity value of $500 each, 


ment included in the Report of of t the Committee 


 Liabilitie: 


Magazi 


iia 

Investme 

Unit 

Stocks 

Ame 

| Unit 

Stan 

‘Unie 

Che 

at November 30, 1945, and the Withhe 

and ten shares of Chesapeake and Ohio Railway results of its 

Cash on Hand and in the Bank on November F. REGARDIE Deferre 

$5,148. The net balance shown on™ 

3945 WAS 95,145. 782, compared with Certified Public Accountant 


— 


rs AND PROCEEDIN 


BALANCE Suret—No~ “MBER 30, 1945 


ae Cash on Depo 
Petty” ‘Cash “Fund—Editor’s ditor’s Office 


Accounts Receiva able 
American ocio eview: 


i 


Social Problems and Social Processes by Dr. E. S. Bogardus, published in 1032 
_by Univ ersity of Chicago Press: 333 copies (without cost value) .... phate — 


Bonds: 


American Telephone and Telegraph, Company, Common, Par $100, 3 shares . 
] 


United States Steel Corporation, 7% Cumulative Preferred, Par $100, 5 ‘shares . nee 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, Common, Par $25, 12 shares . 533. er “a 
Ww est Penn Electric Company, 7% Cumulative Preferred, Par $100, 2 shares .... 185. 18 


Consolidated Natural Gas Company of Common, Far $15, I 


526.5 ss 5,482 48 


= 


-1946—Student 
‘ke _1946—Joint 
 -1946—Sustaining . 
_ Life Membership . 


| 

7 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Comp: 


Subscriptions : 
1,141.50 
1946—General 


Principal: 


Balance, November 40, 1044 


Note 1. — By. agreement, the due date of the Hyde Park Ba ptist Church of Chicago | bonds has been extended — 
to May zs. 1953 § and the interest rate reduced to 47%, cumulative, as of November 1, 1942. ; 


to Review 
‘Sale of Publications: 
Revier 
Proceedings and Other “Pamphlets 
‘Advertising in Review .......... 


Interest on Investments . 


Total Income 


Elect 


and Review 


Office Expenses ..... 
_ American Council of Learned Societies 

Bad 

Public Relations Committee . 


Add in of Publications 


"Net Income for the Fiscal Year Ended November 30, 19045 1,080.27 
STATEMENT oF INCOME AND EXPENSE FOR THE Fiscat YEAR ENvep NovEMBER 30,1045 | 
Bad 
‘a 
— 


AND FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1945 AND 


BUDGET FOR 1946 


 Treasurer’s 4 i 


Proceedings Sold .. 
Income from Investments 
Royalties 


lerical Ai 

Teleg 
Printing and Stationery 
Office Expense 


Dues and Subscriptions 


Bad Debts 


a Election of Officers 


Proceedings 
Miscellaneous “expense 
Committee on in Seco 

_Secretary’s Contingency Fund 


Managing Editor—Clerical - 


Miscellaneous 


S an additional —: voted for mh ‘item by the ‘Administration Committee i in May, 1945. b> 


Includes 


4 


600000 $6,706.50 6,500.00 


05 §0.00 
154.50 200.00 
36.64 25.000 
$ 7,087.53 $ 
$ 3,060. 84. 


(455.20 = = 250.00 


4,750.31 
00 


$00.00 7 


50.00 
35.00 


10.00 
150.00 


25. 19 

a 
95.12 

00 

16.11 


1,379.00 


747-20 
§§.00 
3 505.00 
197.54 
6,171.06 5,700.00 
229.90 


rod 


"50-00" 
925 of Rev Advertising ........... | wiih 
= 


$ 9,052.49 : 
8,354.64 
8343-04 
7,648. 
8,287.2 
our 1945 on Budge ment bonds, the other half to stocks of 
vestments has carefully examined the Fnancial Union F Pacific “Ohio 
Statement and the proposed Budget for 1946, Railroads 
ind approves the as Respectfully submitted, 
Frank H. HANKINS, Chairm nan 
HERBERT BLUMER 


$3000 of ‘the funds he invested, that 
half of this fund be used” to 
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AND” OPINIONS this: statement 


his car 


Brookover, U. S.N.R., presented certain 


ad in any” occupation, or to your same occupation 
secured b 7 ministering questionnaire to 750 with any employer? Lt. Brookover does not 


men who received medical discharges from “say, and it is likely that different 
U.S. S. Navy and the Marine Corps. Lt. Brook- 4 


over, in int roducing his. data, does not claim to” 
have considered all aspects of veteran readjust- 

ment but says rather that his. study “is more | 
in the nature of suggestions for future pale 
than a conclus ive study of the needs” and de- | 


when different definitions of “old job” are used. 
= of returning veterans’ to. 580). Nowhere 


Further, question of returning to previous 
in the article, however, are there any specific 


an employment is relevant only for men who had 
suggestions for. further research, and nowhere, a job. 


in my opinion, is there a presentation of data < r 


or a discussion which would justify the ed 


The question, | “Do » you know what. kind of | 
work you want?” ‘giv es a meaningless set of per-— 
of Veterans to Civilian Life.” centages unless specification i is made of the 
like to discuss briefly two aspects in which th men are to reply. 
rookover’s paper: Asked such a general | question some men will 


= 


| occupational “groups, "some in terms of 

some in terms of the geographical ‘eagle 

- tion of the work. (I have myself noted these 

: specific dimensions of reply in intervewing sol- 

on 
do.) Therefore, a given ‘percentage of -affirma- 


tive responses C cannot be interpreted as mean- 


he obtained a are “ing what it may seem to mean at first glance— 
ay of what the men will do after discharge, yet jo a given percentage decided as to occupa- a 


in his interpretations he s seems to the as- tions. 


Each of the questionnaire i items reported is 
open to criticism for lack of sufficiently pre- 
specification. Lt. Brookover reports educa- 
tional and age differences i in responses | to sev eral 7 


sumption that they are predictive. Otherwise 
there is no relevance to the statement that be- 
cause a stated percentage of the men desire to | 
= to their old jobs, this percentage of men — 


“will probably not have serious immediate prob- items. Without questioning. that age and educa- 
” 
of vocational readjustment” (p. 581). He tional differences do exist, I would submit that 
does say that not all of these men will actually these” Seems asked have different meanings to 
_ go back but concludes } that “many ¢ of f them will the man with fourth grade education and the ; 
follow their expressed desires.” If “many” does graduate. They are not necessarily pre-_ 
‘not mean the overwhelming majority, then the  dictive of the manifest content of any item as 


to readjust- it appears to the researcher worded that 
ent is statistically incorrec more serious jtem_ aes 
Americon Sociological Review. indication of the inadequacy of of the items 
ber 1945. Pp.  $79- “586. used as a basis for adequate description of 


Ohio CIVILIAN LIFE”’* _ How meaningtul are the questions asked? Does 
a 
soldiers, conducted by the Research Branc 
tk 
quacy of his techniques in securing the data); iz 
(2) the relevance of data on the plans of 
servicemen for understanding of problems of 
_ The Adequacy of the Data Presented. Lt. - 
Bi 
| 
— 


of the men want to go back 
old ‘jobs at the level at which they were 
working when they entered the ‘service, 
- how m many expect to go back to “old jobs” ac- 
tually somewhat better than the ones they had 
deft? (3) How many of the men who want their | 
a “old jobs back will get them back only to find 
their dismay that former co-workers who did 
men 4 not enter service have ball 


an ‘se 
statistics Present ed in the a 
51% desire to to old job @ 


ignores th fact that he a high 
a proportion of very inconsistent desires and that Be - wants to go back to a job ‘that he | 
~ "expressed desires may be only little related to get, the man who expects a better deal from his — 
former boss than the t fer him, the 

to do. ‘One would like to former boss than the boss can offer him, the 


know what choice the dischargee would make who comes to feel that the have 
when presented the alternatives of “old job, new a gotten better breaks with his former employer 


or training (all defined more adequately than he has—these _m men may be facing 
by Lt. serious problems of readjustment than vet- 
eran) who knows he must seek a new job if he 
is to do what he wants most to do. a 
_ The foregoing questions are illustrative of the 
e problems that must be considered before ol 


ing any conclusions about the probable ‘woes 


The above criticisms relate to the inadequacy _ 
of the questionnaire by which the data were — 
‘obtained. Other questions ‘might be raised about — 
the adequacy of a sample of medical dischargees 
for generalizing about Naval personnel, even, 
though Lt. Brookover found the dischargees to tional readjustment of men who plan to return 
be fairly ‘representative with respect to age, to their old jobs. One should not expect answers. 
> education and marital status. More crucial to more than | few of the relevant questions in 


ever, is the question of the relevance of the dat data a PXP 
find explicit the relevant ques- 


“presented d (if the data were adequate) for an ge 
understanding of problems of readjust- tions. While data on plans may to throw 
ight on potential readjustment 


, data will probably be valuable chiefly as a 


> basis for hypotheses | to be tested by a study o of 


Servicemen’s oni V Readjust. 
nent. It is of interest to know how dischargees’ - 
the returned veteran. Certain of the assertions. 
a 
and assumptions - in Lt. Brookover’s paper might 


plans vary with age, marital status and educa-_ 
tion, . But far relevant from the 
point of potential problems of readjustment _ _be reformulated as hypotheses, but the article as” 
would be an analysis of how servicemen’s plans it stands neither deals with the adjustment of = 
relate to their abilities and to the opportunities _ veterans to civilian life nor does it offer any — 
available to them. In fact, desires and plans Racenies -while suggestions for future study. a 
become relevant to problems of readjustment Wer Department A. CLAUSEN 
only when they are considered in the light of 


ae _ (a) the probability that they can be carried out, RE Eran ae 
and (b) the probable ‘if they are _ REJOINDER TO. MR. CLAUSE? SEN’ NOTE 


ON “THE ADJU STMENT OF VETERAN: 


> 


It is not enough to say in absence a any 
_ data that men who Want to return: tot their old Me. John Clausen’ s comments on my paper 


will probably 1 not have serious ; problems “The Adjustment of Veterans to Civilian Life” 
of vocational readjustment. At very least, one are much appreciated because it gives me an 
would like tentative answers to a number of opportunity to clarify « certain points which were _ 
z questions of which the following are examples: 3 apparently not made clear to him and perhaps ~ 
How the men one desire to return others i in the original There i is no indica 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
— CM «2% desire a new job (p. 582) 
The text indicated that many o 
___desiring education or training art 
— 
| 
— 
| 
|) 
g 
A 
i 
q 
— 
| 
ta rights to a job or at least have a fair assurance 
: that they will have an “old job” to go back to? 
rer 


URRENT ITEMS 
work man ‘doing immediately prior to” 
ee seems to the writer that Mr. Clausen pens in the s service, that is s, the job which he 7 
is dissatisfied because the data did not solve could claim under the selective service law, The 
| problems with | which the writer had no explanation of the setting in \ which the ques- 
to it seems tions were administered following, an a 


The writer’s contact with discharged service- job” was defined mean any job other 
beer 
‘men suggested the hy potheses that not all veter- the one defined above. 
were faced with major difficulties of re- 
-adjus stment as ‘many scientific “reports in responses to the 


to indicate, and ature concerning desire for * “old Jo job,” or 


be determined by various social and "Many will return toa previous job while 
chological factors. hypotheses were stated a new one and many plan to work for a period 
at the outset of the paper. before entering school. Educators tell me that 


| _ Mr. Clausen’s ‘first criticism is that sugges- lus the latter plan is being fulfilled in many cases 


LEG 


tions for further study a are not “specifically men- now. he writer joins Mr. Clausen in the 
tioned. It seemed to the writer ‘that: the = desire to know just what choice the veterans 


hypotheses served the purpose "suggesting would make when faced with these various al- 
the need of further research. Every reader can © ternativ es, but the means of obtaining that in- 
_ immediately raise questions for which we need — _ formation were not available to him. ‘This does - 
_ answers without further suggestions. Mr. Clau- not seem to invalidate the main purpose of the © 
has mentioned several of these in his note. study. 
There seems little reason for quibbling over question of whether or not the 50 per 
the title. The writer felt that a discussion of — cent who desire to return to their ‘ ‘old jobs” Rs 
f the: civilian plans and desires of vet terans with will have immediate problems of - vocational 


an analysis of the difference in these among adjustment is apparently the result of a mis- 
various educational, age, and other groups was interpretation of the comment concerning the 
a phase of “The Adjustment of Veterans .. likelihood that the veteran would return to his 


Civilian Life. previous job. In view of the definition of “old 
oe Mr. Clausen raises several questions in his job” it seems safe to assume that a man who. 
——_ “The Adequacy of the Data Pre- _ said he desired to return to the job he left would 
sented’ . of which the writer was well aware. fail to do so only if he obtained something 1 more 
However, again ‘Mr. Clausen _ seems to | think desirable to him or there was no job available. 
data were being | presented to demonstrate ‘The latter an immediate problem 
how many men would return to their old jobs, 
go to school, or obtain new employment rather usen’s dis scussion under 
than to point out the variations among Desires and Veterans’ 
erans on these scores and to determine whether seems to be thet the study reported did 
or not veterans have definite plans for civilian 


a he data were not all that could be desired — 


— 


study w but the writer did not have the facilities. 
: scribed by the a administrative needs of the Civil available — to make these studies. In their -ab- 
Readjustment Program as explained in the seemed desirable to know something 
(p. 57 79). This determined somewhat the about veterans’ plans for readjustment. Knowl 
_ nature of the questions asked. However, the re- edge of these plans and desires certainly 
sponses do. give general information. concerning relevance to problems of readjustment in the 
.: plans and desires of sil men at the time. sense that frustration in carrying out plans 
more is claimed. se may become a major source of maladj 
The question “Do you “desire” to return Foreknowledge of desires n may m make it 
‘your old job?” } had definite meaning to the men avoid such frustration, 
nded. It was ¢ defined to them as the: Mr. Clausen seems to indicate that the pe paper 
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“made numerous generalizations concerning songs journal in linguistics, W ORD, appeared it in 
problems" of veterans. Quite the contrary was Vi ol. 1, No. 1, April, 1045, pp. 06, » as the organ of the 
“true. The original article (p. 580) clearly points — Linguistic ¢ ircle of New Y ork, It contains si 
out the limitation of the data. In the last two” articles dealing with peace (1), and linguistics 


ws (3), anthropology (1), and method of study (1). 
r a a 
f ragraphs (pp. Det 586) the writer warned that The circle was founded in 1043 since it seemed 
bocenstlil ‘impossib le to make overall generaliza-— that New York was an ideal center for such study 
tions concerning desires and plans of veterans” 


: _and the promotion of cooperation and the strength- | 
that the results of this study only “lead ening of New and the 
to certain basic hypotheses.” ’ These have been w York University 
dearly stated both above 

paper (pp. 586). The data seem to. the 

writer to support these. hypotheses in spite of | 
ertain inadequacies which were stated. At no 
point were claims made that data were pre- 
ente 


Marietta. Professor Robert 
Head of the Department of Sociology at Marietta — 
College, Marietta, Ohio, served as the official repre- 
sentative of the American Sociological Society at 
d which provided final knowledge jem inaugration of William Allison Shimer as Presi 


of the problems of adjustment dent of ‘Marietta 20, 1045. 


which veterans might encounter. -Howev er, it Michigan Sociological Society. The fal 
believed this. may have made some contribu-_ 


of the society was held in the Union Building, - 
tion toward the understanding of veterans’ Michig an State College, East Lansing, Michigan, 
adjustment to civilian life. on Friday, November 30, 1945. program 
WILBUR B. BROOKOVER sisted of morning, noon and afternoon sessions 
at which eight papers were presented and s some time 
“given to a business meeting. 
The winner of the 1945 Laetare Medal, G. 
Howland Shaw, former Assistant Secretary of 
Cedar Crest College. Julia Roberts, former holder penologi been 
of a _ graduate scholarship at the University of _ member of the American ociological — since 
Wis isconsin, has been 19309. The award was for his “outstanding work 
in the field of delinquency prevention and treat- 
os Shrivenham American University. This institu- 
- tion was established in the summer of 1045 for 


f h Soldiers then awaiting re-deployment to the Pacific 
_ who for the past two years has s been Director “i or return to the States. Each term was to be of 


_ the Graduate Institute of Social and Economic — eight weeks’ duration and a full roster of college 
_ Research and Professor of Economics and Sociology _ courses was set up. The first term opened August 
at the Inter-American University in Panama, has" = first, the second, October eighth. Originally it was 
: accepted a position as Associate Professor of Inter- planned that the institution would run at least 


national affairs at Colgate University. He will ot through June, 1046. But due to the ending of the 


Seattle, 


Instructor in Soci- 


its regular sociology course 


_ charge of a new course in Social Problems of war with Japan and other causes, this interesting 
7. L atin America as well as other new courses relat experiment in higher education was liquidated by 
ing to social, Political aspects of the War Department in December, 1045. Sociology 
foreign areas, ‘was established as one of the nine branches or 
departments under the Liberal Arts Section. Courses 
Dr. N. Timasheff has were offered in the following subjects: Introduction 
_ been promoted to the rank of Associate Professor. a5 to Sociology, Introduction to Anthropology, Rural 
‘His book THE GREAT RETREAT: THE Sociology, Urban Sociology, Marriage and the Fam- 
TH AND DECLINE OF COMMUNISM Social Psychology (jointly with | Psychology), and 
__ IN RUSSIA, will appear in February, 1046 (E. P.. Contemporary Social Movements. During the first 
Dutton & Co.). Another book entitled LIBERA | erm the total enrollment in these courses w as 172 


term 
COMMUNIST AND FASCIST SOCIETY, has been the second, 208, 
accepted staff in the first term consisted of T/4 Gerald 
W. Breese, formerly of Pacific University; S/Sgt. 
Gordon Browder, formerly of the University of 
- Towa State College. Dr. Joseph B. Gittler, for- Texas; Capt. George A. Jackson, formerly of the 
= of Drake University, has a Dosition M/Sgt. George 
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Quackenbush, on leave from the University of | 


“CURRENT ITEMS 
Florida: and Kimball Y Foung, Queens merly of the Univ ersity of Pennsylvania and Temple 
in of the acted as chairman. At the opening of the second — University, has been appointed instructor, = 
six term, Lt. W. CL Bradbury Jr., on leave from the 
nguistics University of Chicago, joined the departmental University of Michigan. Dr. Horace Miner, re- 
dy (1) staff. cently Lt. Col. in the Counter Intelligence Corps, 
h study University, Dr. J. Stewart ‘sistant Professor of Sociology beginning March 1, 
trength- | Chairman of the Department of Sociology, has 1946. Dr. Miner, whose training was in es _ 
and the fsince April been associated with the work Chicago, will offer courses in race relations and 
versity JU.N-R.R.A. Until September 1 he was Consultant Latin American during the Spring Term. 
Hof the Welfare Division. Since that date he has ‘The latter course is a 2 part of a Program in ‘Latin 
Clark, 
farietta 
repre- 
iety at 

Presi- 
lneuage sadly, discussions of the personal] ‘and C Germany, Dr. ‘Miner was awarded 
| ment of the Westerner living in the Orient and the Legion of Merit and Bronze Star medal. Associate 
neeting F cudy of the principles, program and methods of Professor Theodore M. ‘Newcomb has returned to 
ilding, UN. R R.A. Dr. Burgess has been in Philadelphia — his teaching duties after serving in Germany as 
higan, every” Monday in connection with Departmental Assistant Director, Morale Division, U. S. Strategic 
n con- duties and teaching and will return to full-time w work _ Bombing Survey, since May, 1045. Associate Pro-— : 
fessor Lowell J. mar is giving a new course entitled 


at Temple on February 
Texas State te College for Women. ‘The Department of Minow 1 De Elizabeth, Guillot, 


‘State. in Public Welfare and Social! Statistics have Crippled C hildren’s Commission, has been 
pointed Assistant Professor of social work, 


since field course in 1 Social Work is being offered for the will assume her teaching duties the second se-_ 
work first time next semester. Only students of “senior M: jor Arthur: W. Nebel has been 
treat- rank will be permitted to enter this course, They — from > military service and will rejoin the staff 
—— will receive three semester hours’ credit for the the second semester. -Major Nebel has been in the 

Bey 150 hours of work done in social agencies in Dallas army since 1941, part of which time was spent 
Stitu- and Fort Worth. The Bachelor of Arts degree with in China. He will serve as director of the social 


for 
acific 


a major in Social Work is now available. The 


: work curriculum which will be put in operation in 
department places great emphasis ‘on its” course in 


the fall of 1946. Mr. Lawrence Hepple is teaching 


of Marriage and Family Relationships. Each year, full time in the department this semester, Last 

Mege between 200 and 300 students regis ster for it. _Be- — year he was assigned to the Veterans’ Center as 4 
out cause of the interest of both faculty | and students special counselor for returning _ veterans. | Mrs. a 
—_ in this field, a conference is being planned in March ‘Thelma Harris, of Jefferson City, is teaching the a 
least J on M arriage and Family Living. Fee Mls pre-professional social work courses this semester. Pe, 
the 9 Duvall of Chicago will be featured in this two- Her work will be taken over by Miss Elizabeth . ca ; 
ting day meeting. Two new faculty members have been | - Guillot after the first of the year. Mr. Gerard | | 
| by added to the staff this year. . Miss Dorothy Porter, Schultz has been appointed Instructor in Rural So-— By F 
logy with the M.A. degree from the University of Texas — ciology. and will teach courses formerly given by Dr. i! : 
> OF and additional work at the Universities of Chicago > Harold F. Kaufman who joined the staff at the of 
and Mexico, comes from Marshall, Texas, where University of Kentucky. Mr. Herbert F. Lionberger, 
ion she has taught sociology in the high school for ~ now with the U. S. Immigration and Naturalization = at 
ural several years. Esther Bloss comes to the depest- Service, will join the staff as Assistant Professor 
_— ment on a year’s leave of absence from Baldwin, for the ‘second semester to assume teaching and - ee 
and Long Island, where she w Director of Social research duties. 
irst ‘Studies. She holds the A.B. degree from Cornell 
725 ‘University and the M.A. degree and Ph.D. University of Pennsylvania. Assistant Professor 

from Columbia University. Carter has resigned in order to accept the 

ald ras position as Director of General Research the 
of University of Maryland. Two new members have of Justice. 
ton added to the staff of the of 
on, Sociology. D Dr. Charles E. Hutchinson, formerly ‘University of Utah. Professor rthur Beeley 
F. of the University of New Mexico, has ‘been ap- represented the American Sociological ‘Society at 
of. assistant Luke Ebersole, for- the inauguration of Howard S._ McDonald as Presi-— 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVI 
Werner S. Lendesher of the ‘University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, are offering one course 
during the fall semester 1945- 46 at ‘Wayne a 
versity, Detroit. Newcomb is teaching a 
‘a the Sociological Society “ihe in- ‘in psyc ology, and Landecker one in criminology 
Stewart Harris as These courses had been taught by Edward 
who | has leave- of- absence A 
i Vanderbilt Dr. “Wayland 
_ has returned to Vanderbilt after a leave of ‘ghecnce : Thompsor 
_ for carrying on a special research project at the logy, has just “published Inter- Group Conflicts in . Warner ai 
"University. Virginia. He was appointed Acting Northwest Detroit, a study made under the auspices olff: M; 


of the Department after the sudden of Jewish Community Council of Detroit. 
= Dr, Ernest T. Krueger. Dr. Marshall Tumin has also published The Indians of San 


linard, formerly Instructor in Sociology at Iowa — Luis Jilotepeque, Guatemala as Number 2 in the | Abrahams 
State University, has been appointed Associate University of Chicago microfilm collection of manu- 

Professor in Sociology. He has served during the scripts on Middle American Cultural Anthropology. 

war in the Division of Criminal Statistics of the | Eleanor Papierno Wolfe is aiding with courses in § .- 


Anales de 


Bureau of the Census and in the Enforcement the College of Nursing for the Army Cadet Nurses | 

~ Departmen t of the Office of Price Administration, Program as a Special Instructor in Sociology . The i . 
Dr. Belle Boone Beard is Visiting Professor of _ first number of the Wayne University Sociologist, Jo. |” 
Sociology, on leave for the year 1045-46 from Sweet edited by Norman D. Humphrey, Assistant Pro- ‘Burch anc 
Briar College, where she is Chairman of the Depart- fessor, has been mailed to the 800 alumni —_ Cook: Th 


ment of Sociology. She and Dr. Hayes are col- of the department for whom addresses were avail- es Opler 
for 
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Odum: 

Sewny: The Social Theory of Mark Carroll 

Thompson and Joseph: The Hopi Way. Vernon Davies . 

Warner and Srole: The ‘Social Systems of American Ethnic Groups. Everett V. Stonequist 


olff: Miami: Economic Pattern of a Resort Area. E. E. Moore . 


An Appraisal Method | for Measuring the Quality of Housing. R. Clyde White . eee ae 
‘Brunner, | Sanders and Ensminger: | Farmers of the World: The Development of Agricultural 


Extension. C. R. Hoffer 


Burch and Pendell: Population Roads to Peace or War. Paul H. ‘Landis .. 
Cook: The Conflict Between t the California Indian and Whit ite | Civiliz ation. 


Opler 
‘Huszar: Practical Applications of | De mocracy. Seba Eldridge . 
Fleege: Self-Revelation of the Adolescent Boy. L. Guy Brown .... 


Gardner: : Human Relations in Industry. Delbert Miller . 


"Huntington: Mainsprings of Civilization. C. North . 


Kean: Christianity and the Cultural Crisis. 
Keesing: Native Peoples of the Pacific World. Paul F. 
London: Backgrounds of Conflict: Ideas and Forms in World Politics. Ly ford P. Edwards. . yo 


Loomis: Studies of Rural Social Organization in the U nited | States, Latin America and Ger-— 


ars 


orwin: Time for 


teiner: W here ‘Do People Toke Their ‘Troubles? Joseph 


“€ 


St 
Stroup: The Jehovah's 's Witnesses. Stanley H. ‘Chapman 


“American Social Problems: Introduction ‘to normal an and “problems” “= of their 
a the Study of the People, Their Dilemmas. - institutional framework, According to most of — 
Revised Edition. By Howard W. Odum, New them, the “handicapped” were the subject 
York: Henry Holt & Company, 1945. Pp. vii vii pes and the factors making for these dis- _ 
+>. 549. eases and the cures were the same without 
The revised edition of this book, which marks regard to” institutional or national boundaries. 
a forward step in the field of applied sociology, Odum sees America as an analytical entity and — 
is a distinct contribution to the understanding _ discusses social problems of — this nation with © 
— of America and the present future problems of -— regard to its historical and institutional 
her people. Prior to this work by the distin- 
. guished Odum, books on social problems were TT he work is in two parts, the first or largest 
a different type. They considered classes of ab- dealing with -Odum’s s analysis and the second 
normal behavior without ‘Teference to the references, questions and problems for 


San 
| 
Ey 
oO 
q 
7 


sion. le the first — one section Nev ertheless, to repeat, this work is a distinct — 


deals with the cultural heritage, another the forward and should make an_ cellent 


e an ex 
people, a third the institutions and a fourth — introduction to sociology or social problems text, _ 
the future situation "(testing grounds). Book Il In more advanced courses dealing with the 
largely retraces the: organization of Book ‘I. peculiar problems of ‘American culture, it should 
The ‘author calls his viewpoint — ‘that of the be read along with other works of — 
“scientific- liberal” as opposed to the “dogmatic an and also those of more specialized nature. 
Nevertheless his differences from previous social "Harvard 


problems | books is largely as pictured above. 


culture made up of a heterogeneous population “Vahan D. Sewny. 
and just ‘reaching the of maturit y. The King’s Crown Press, 1945. 94 PP. $1. 
ultimate problems are survival, full utilisation — ‘The utility” of the: theories of “important 
of men, material and technique for peacetime — pioneer sociologists is, for contemporary stu- | 


equality and democracy. To achieve these « ends, interpretive studies, to which the present un- Be. 
social planning» ‘of the highest order must. be pretentious little volume makes s an acceptable 
ubstituted for our previous habits “of drift and contribution. Nothing comparably intensive and 
aissez faire.” This is necessary to. avoid the thorough had previously been done on Baldwin. 


him 4 treatment proceeds to set forth his major theo- 
= 
In spite of the greatness of the work, there ries bearing on the social origin of the self, the 
are many points with which the reviewer would nature of social organization and institutions, the : 
quarrel. It might make the work more worth- mode of social evolution and p progress, and the — i 
while if, in a digested form, II were roles of sociology and social psychology. In 
i ‘incorporated in Book I. The main contribution — conclus sion, there is a lucid summary and critical — 
of the work is thesis and approach. ‘The apprais sal of _Baldwin’s system, with 
material is largely known to the specialist and | reference to” its subsequent influence. a 
will not be followed out by the run-of-the- mill That influence, as the author points out, has _ 
teacher. His classification of periods i in the pre- been considerably less than the weighty and 
view of America (pp. ix-x) does not give sometimes surprisingly original lucubrations of 
«great perspective of the historical foundations the Princeton pioneer would seem to justify. 
of the country and its problems prior to W orld — Baldwin himself was largely responsible for this, J 
War I. The use of ‘ ‘realism” as a sociological partly | owing to his ponderous style and partly — 
concept (pp. 137 H and so02 H) is not clear. It to the weaknesses of the Hegelian dialectic ln 
‘seems doubtful the reviewer if the vor the recapitulation dogmas that confined 
populi, vox dei of the present has at all the same a straitjacket the larger creative 
_ meaning as the similar conceptions of mat of his basic formulations. Although he was per- 
preceptors, Rousseau and 


his own question “W hat is the significance he never followed with a 


503), he might clarify the matter. In the mean- ‘But ‘this study prick. how he materially 
time it is hard for the reviewer to see that “the aided others, principally Cooley and Mead, in | 
voice of the people is the voice of God” in the reaching their more cogent solutions of 
18th century is comparable to the “revolt of problem. 
the masses” in the 2oth. It is hard to see how Carroxt. Dz | 

the “common sense” of the followers of Tom University of . Kansas 


Paine can dissolve the many times more com- 
_ plicated problems of today. Neither does Odum The Hopi Way. By Laura ‘Thompson and Alice 
think so fundamentally, for his work is an Joseph. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 7 


intellectual “search for the answers and not a 151 pp. $3. 00. 
ten-p -page brochure on common sense to be placed 


in the hip pocket of every itinerant Ameri 


This i is the initial “pilot” study of a series of — 


dealing “with the 


production and the preservation of freedom, dents, steadily being augmented by critical and | 


“Spenglerian” decline of culture after maturity, Following a brief and not too revealing bio- : | 
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| social adjustment. of the. Hopi, Papago, conceptual account the 1e social 
text Sioux and Zuni Indian tribes, series position and prospects of all and cultural at 
the sponsored by the Committee on Human groups in the United States. 
velopment of the University of Chicago and The contributions of this lie in the de- 
United States Office of Indian Affairs, with tailed information it gives” concerning the the it 
specific concern for the needs of administrative tutional life of the ethnic groups “under study, 
srsonnel of the “Indian service, Chapters _and the effects of American culture, , particularly 
is ~ through 8 present a concise summary of Hopi , as reflected in the open-class system, on their as- a 
culture and probably constitute the most valu- similation. By analyzing the institutional sys- 
ao win, able part of the study in terms of the he purpose — tems in terms of | Specific generations, and by } 
ights: which it was conducted. Chapters 9g and dividing the immigrant generation into two 
brief case analyses of Hopi with groups on the basis of age at the time of migra- 
problems of personality adjustment. tion, the authors have brought out some ‘interest- 
quaintance with psychiatry would appear to” ing and important differences. The comparative 
be prequisite to an adequate interpretation of treatment of the various ethnic groups in a 
this material. The remaining 11 chapters devote single” community ‘is shown to. a fruitful 
table much attention to results obtained from the method of analysis, although the reviewer feels 


administration of a number of psychometric this should have been made to yield more 


tests. leaves much to be desired. Significant generalizations. 

Numerous comparisons made between a The weaknesses of this study are several. 

the | sample of Hopi children and a virtually un- Perhaps the outstanding one is the “failure 

ee. ‘identified sample of white children and also the data and explanations to. previous 
between. boys and girls of different age levels studies in this field. For instance, the detailed 

the Indian group. Little “effort is made analysis” ‘spatial distribution is not checked 

! the _ to hold any factors constant and while per- against earlier studies; only a brief acknowledg- © 

centages and raw scores are related, not a single ment is ‘made of the pioneering of Park 

oo | test of statis tical significance is applied to the 7 d Bur The facts presented are of interest, 7 

‘tical o pp e an gess. e facts p e 

ecial ‘data. There is no lack of enthusiasm, however, but it is difficult to see what addition has been 

ae i the Hopi are referred to as being “remark- made to theoretical knowledge. The | same can — 


able” in six different places. Despite some lapses _ be said of the discussions of culture 
‘ja objectivity, there are many observations and personality. Again, it is surprising to find 
and insights meriting attention. so | little discussion of such problems as inter- 
mobility and assimilation problems of the 
Soil Systems of American Ethnic Groups. -anti- 
y W. Lloyd Warner and Leo Srole, The ‘final chapter, which "presents con- 
Haven: n: University Press, 1945. 318 pp. ceptual scheme that “places a subordinate group 
his the third volume to appear in the is particularly” vulnerable. The factor of color, 
volume report of life in an distinction | between light Cau- 


New England community as it went on during — casoids and dark Caucasoids, i is made primary 

‘first years of the 1930's. The two previous over cultural factors i in an absolute manner which 

_ volumes each contained a chapter on ethnic _ experience hardly supports. The ‘ ‘timetable of 
_ Soups; the present study is a fairly detailed ac- 4 assimilation,” given 1 the recency of most of our a 
count of eight immigrant - groups: the Irish, ethnic groups, is quite speculative. The factors 

rench Canadians, Jews, Italians, Armenians, involved i in assimilation are more “humerous and 


Greeks, Poles Russians. complex in their effect than Warner and Strole 
__ The book begins with an interesting first chap- assume. It is difficult to see how the hypotheses 
_ ter of fictionalized personal histories. This is of this chapter grow out the materials presented 


followed by a brief chapter on ‘methods of in the preceding Pages. 


lice 

ess, study, a longer account of ethnic spatial dis- Everett V. STonEQuisT 

tributions, and six chapters on economic life, Skidmore College 

ary = the school, and associations. A final chapter” 4 Miami: : Economic Pattern as a Resort Area. By { 


ic G roup” presents: a Reinhold Pa — Coral Gables, , Florida: 
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‘University of Miami, 1945. Pp. No. how 

indicated. it occurs (Los Angeles is cloudy), the “tradition 
Wolff's monograph on Miami, sunshine is wonderful, too. 

Florida , isa welcome addition to the growing — 


Certain technical details cannot escape a re- d 
number of studies cente vi ition. "were inte 
munities. It is the rural or semi- ‘urban com- tables (rather confusingly sare not t 
- munity that has been receiving the most at- “charts”) and charts, and no index. "There & is § so thoro 

tention, thanks to the ‘rural sociologists. a more serious weakness: the metropolitan com- The cc 
“experiment station” ‘arrangement facilitates, _ munity is never defined as to its limits, the ‘tion of P 
if it does not virtually require, local research; names and location of suburbs, the like. =resources 
4 but the impetus does not arise solely from such There is no map, which is surely, at least by eral soci 
locally practical considerations, as the current convention, a sine qua non for community borhoods 
volumes sponsored by the United States Depart- Studies. Not all of the ‘statistical comparisons ‘structure 
ment of Agriculture bear witness. The study are appropriate, For example, Miami’s occupa- a discus: 
here reviewed belongs rather with the much _ tional structure is compared with the national local life 

number of investigatic s into the eco- average, rather than with the total urban popu- as they 

nomic and/or social structure of various types lation, or, preferably, v with cities of the s finall 
a urban communities. size. It can scarcely be regarded as deeply sig- about by 


It has long | been obvious that even rather nificant, that the city of Miami has a smaller e The w 
large cities may be economically specialized — proportion of farmers than has the country as 7 idea illus 
around particular products or services _ The a whole. It would be more interesting to know from the 
significance of this specialization, and especially the ‘comparative ‘proportions of point of 
ramifications in ecological and social or public relations counselors; are 
structure of the metropolis, has received only this study provides a useful ‘compendium munity o 
Meattered and unsystematic attention. Professor of materials that should be helpful to sociolo- the inter] 
Wolff has not addressed himself to this” task — gists as well as to rival Chambers of Commerce, | _ whether | 
‘such. His focus is upon resources, for own tained te 
and incomes. Within this narrower frame ILBERT E. Moore not oc occul 
he looks at both the past and the future. Princeton University of what 
tables set forth the basic economic statistics Plainville, U.S.A. By James West. New York: fore, of 
relating to Miami, Dade County, and the University Press, 1945. 
southern part of the Florida peninsula. Com- $2.75. Cornel 
parative statistics are occasionally adduced eo Plainville, U.S.A. is a study of asmall villace fo 
llustrate some of the results of Miami’s peculiar (65 homes and a dozen stores), together with § Crime an 
specialization—the tourist trade. The possibili- its hinterland, by an anthropologist using _HAMSE 
ties of broadening the city’s economic base are = and notebook method, together with — ; versity 
4 discussed in detail. In general this survey seems several “life histories” and various records and - is 
to indicate Miami vicinity must other printed materials. Very often this factors— 
continue to trade upon climate, expanding those _ community d does not furnish all th the data needed to sistance, 
__ industries serving local consumers (attracted to for | the inferences drawn so the whole county, J crime.’ 4 
the community by the climate), and growing ae the name Woodland, is used for support. thesis of 
= ; those crops that meet out-of-season demand in —‘ The author spent the 14 months betwen June | it appear: 
other parts of the country. In addition, however, — 1939 and August 1940, and two months, July J as the Dp 
the author sees considerable possibility for ex- and August in 1941, ‘gathering the ; materials for 7 ‘dispute. / 
-ploitation of Miami's the densely his analysis of this “backward” and “poor” mitted tc 
populated Caribbean countries. = community. He came Plainville ‘ ‘by ac- “the produ 
Professor Wolff ff keeps note of sustained cident” while out looking for a community in the 
_ optimism that may or may not be the ‘result of which to study ‘ ‘how one relative ely isolated and ready en 
sponsorship of the study’s publication by the | still ‘backward’ American farming community |  quainted 
Miami ‘Chamber of Commerce. He does not, reacts to the constant stream of traits and in-— havior w 
however, overlook such disadvantages as the | fluences pouring into it from cities ‘and from crime has 

Special difficulties: of de- modern farming communities.” This expanded will 

natural into a study of three problems, namely, the ception o 
ail system of discrimination i in the community, the | 


specific cull cultural | traits of the local environment, 


basis for 
criminals- 
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and how government | agencies were influencing part have yielded meager ‘results which 

‘traditional” farming. basic materials were stantiate or negate such an explanation of crim- 
obtained from ‘ “notebook” interviews behind The inability of 

with informants, some of whom investigations to ‘test the soundness of any ex- 


- were interrogated for several hundred hours. We planation of criminal behavior may in part be 


to as are not told how many persons were interviewed traced to ) the | fact that it has been exceedingly — a 
here is thoroughly. difficult to create’ methods which would permit 


n com- The contents of the book includes a descrip- the manipulation of the many elements which . 
ts , the . of Plainville, including location, settlement, combine to ‘produce the criminal and his” acts. 
e like. resources, activities; a discussion of the gen- In addition, investigators have found themselves _ 


ast by § eral social structure, in terms of family, neigh- 
munity borhoods, clubs and groups, study of the class 


arisons - structure, including cliques, class, and mobility; and measurement of a ‘dameiae variables a as- — 
ccupa- ‘a discussion of the importance of religion in sociated with criminal behavior. As a > 

ational - local life; an analysis of the folkways and mores quence of these two prevailing difficulties much — 

popu- § as they influence the group growing up here, of what constitutes the body of knowledge of the iS 


and finally, a study of social change was brought field ‘of stu idy called criminology has remained 
ly sig- ] about by the impact of the outside world. wo 


either wholly or partially untested. 


maller _ The whole study is well-written and each In view of what has been said any newly — 7 ‘he 
try as” iden illustrated by phrases or sentences obtained published treatise on criminology is bound to 
know the interviews which express the view- command interest and attention from students + 
y-men § point of the local people. Thus it is the natives of the subject. The ; appearance of a publication “\ ae B: 
* Tt who. are themselves describing their own com- in this field usually carries the promise that its i ; 
munity organization with the researcher making author may have discovered the answers or the 


way to find the answers to” the many. questions 
that plague the students of criminal behavior. a — 
Abrahamsen’ s book arouses the prospective 
reader’s hopes. Its jacket, its blurb, its foreword — F 


interpretation. At some points one wonders 
nerce, whether enough factual data have been ob- 
tained to support an inference, but. this does 
- ‘not occur frequently. This is a good illustration 
_ of what can be achieved by the interviewing _and its preface all combine together to give an 
_ techniques of the anthropologist and is, there- expectant reader a feeling that Abrahamsen may 
fore, of considerable interest to the sociologist. - have been successful in doing what his concep: 
A. ANDERSON of the nature of crime demands; namely, 
Cornell: University the identification of first order variables an and the 
Crime and the Human Mind. . By Davip ABRA- ‘manipulation such variables. A. reading of 
- HAMSEN, M. D. New York: Columbia Uni- the book will show, it is believed, that its author 
versity Press, 1944. Pp. xiv + 244. $3. 00 has been no more successful than others, and 
a is basically an n instability « of the three although one n 


ak 


+ 


illage 


the 
“with 
and 


local factors—criminalistic tendencies, mental Te- ‘conception of criminal behavior his book is” 
reded - sistance, and the situation—that leads man into hardly more than an attempt to demonstrate 
unty, 


_ crime.” (page 30) This constitutes the basic what the “psychiatric-psychologic viewpoint” has 
port. - thesis of Abrahamsen’ s book and at first glance to offer for our understanding of criminal be- a 


June ; it appears as as s though a thesis | that conceives crime havi ng short the reader will find that Abra- ob 

July as the product of such factors leaves little to hamsen’s book contains materials which indicate mts 
for dispute. A conception of criminal behavior what he and other psychiatrists believe to be the 
nigel mitted to an explanation of such behavior as nature of the criminal and of criminal behavior. 

/ &- | the product of the interaction of the individual — It is true that those who are attracted by psychi-_ wh: 
7 —_ and the environment will find, it vis believed, atric concepts and terms will find the book en- — i 
and teady endorsement. "Furthermore, anyone ac- lightening and satisfactory. However, those who 

nity quainted with the “Titerature on criminal be- are factual-minded, who insist upon having con- 

| i havior will recall that such an explanation of cepts rigorously defined so that the concepts used — 

vo crime has been in existence for quite some time. in the analysis of a phenomenon attain a satis- 


will likewise re remember that such con- ‘factory degree of objectivity and communicabil- 
ception of criminal behavior has furnished the _ ity will f find s book disappointing. 
basis for numerous of crime and -Monacuest 
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of the ttee n the » Hygiene 


Housing and its staff. They undertook through 


es ‘de Economia y Bstadistica. Contratoria 
General de la Republica, Bogota, Colombia. 
Nacional, 1945. 104 pp. 


At rather frequent intervals new. 


professional journals are appearing in the Latin- ing the quality of housing in terms of health re- 
_ American 1 Republics. This is one of them. It was quirements — and thereby to reduce the margin 
begun in January of this year and is published of gues ssing which has been characteristic of 
C _ monthly by the Office of the Comptroller General efforts to determine slum areas, slum dwellings, 
in Bogota. The February issue contains the fol- basically deficient houses and houses unfit for 
a ’ lowing articles and subject matter sections: human habitation. Many states have statutes 
i 1. The of money hich in rough ways set forth the characteristics 
9. Post-war controls pa i. of slum dwellings and provide authority for local 

- The e administration 0 of ‘the 1 national budget 7 governments to require correction or to ae 

undesirable house. In all such cases, 

ever, the local officials had to resort to rule-of- 
thumb judgments at the risk of court suits and 
outraged public opinion. The method of measur- 
ing the quality of housing should provide a 


‘The pas war ‘problem of prices: lite 2 systematic approach to planning and condemna- 4 


{ 
" ag consultation with many kinds of experts and by 
eviews cient ay to develop a method for measur- 


_ The International Bank o ‘i Reconstruction. 


and Deve 


The 1945 trial census of Colombia 
. Books and bulletins received 
‘arious statistics (Foreign commerce, 
mining, industrial ‘production, “demo-— 
. The nature of this publication i is revealed byits cots out the method and its uses and employs 
table of contents. A major portion of the subject a survey made in New Haven to illustrate of 
matter is economic. Interest of sociologists in this _ results which can be obtained. Both houses and 
environment are rated according to a penalty 
__ lation, vital indices and a section on on delinquency scale: a good house or a aidaens aspect of 
the Republic, environment gets a rating of zero. The weights 
‘The articles are well written and seemingly attached | to. deficiencies “have been 
‘carefully edited. Population e estimates are crude, adopted after nui nerous criticisms by experts — 
= at by adding the | excess of over field, and the authors” report that the 
deaths to the base provided by the last census public ‘licials of New have accepted 
with little or no attention to the incomplete re ‘the survey there as an objective bas basis for plan- 
porting of births and deaths or to another size- ning 
able factor—migration. Material such as this ~The Committee. developed its method on the 
Ts represents a beginning, however, of the accumula- 


basis of studies located chiefly in the northern 
tion of statistics and methods for procuring them states, though they did spend some time in a q 


small city of a southern state. It is quite possible | 
that some alteration of the standard schedule 
would have to be made to give | it the same — 


that the nearest to sucha ‘stand: 
ized method has been the real property inven- 


account of environmental conditions. This book | 


a —both great gaps” in so many of the other Ameri- 

Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 

An Appraisal Method for Messuring the Quality 
of Housing: A Yardstick for Health Officers, 

Housing Officials and Planners, Part I. Nature 

and Uses of the Method. New York: Ameri- | cost and will provide consultation for a 

can Public Health Association, Committee on 


California, but this could. doubtless be done. 
The Committee is prepared to provide the | 


schedules and written instructions at reasonable 


a a) 


_ They caution against trying to use the appraisal 


the Hygiene of Housing, 1945. 7 PP. 00. method without the assistance of one of ‘their 


‘consultants who normally would “spend two 


This Tittle. book is the pro 


tories which lacked precision and took little | 


exists Florida, South Texas or "Southern | 
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the ‘surve 
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“the survey staff. Experience of f the of “programs 
Ith re. - ey method will doubtless lead to changes of application of scientific facts to. help people 
margin various kinds , but the tests of ‘reliability and meet their needs is generally ‘recognized. These 
tic of ‘ validity to which it has been subjected indicate principles interpreted from the standpoint of 


that it is without question the most scientific various cultures illustrate and verify” the con- 


a 


lings, approach yet made to measurement ception of extension work as a social process. 4 
| quality on ona Each chapter furnishes valuable information 
‘atutes 1 W the culture and problems of rural inhabi- 
ristics WwW University tants in the countries described, irrespective of 
local their influence on extension work. Thus the book | 
Permers of the World. Edited by Epmunp DE a contribution to the literature of Rural Soci- 
how. BRUNNER, IRWIN T. SANDERS, and Though the description of each culture 
4 ENSMINGER. New York: Columbia University ‘group or area is “necessarily brief and general 
and Press 1945. 208 pp. $2.50. lacks statistical evidence, the content of the 
before starting to read Farmers of the various chapters is not impressionistic. Rather 
a. World the reviewer — happened to examine a each one is an essay written from an objective +4 
Cag pamphlet entitled “Towards a World of Plenty” "point of view, In the judgment of this reviewer, a 7 
published by the United } ations Information the most effective portions were those descrip- 
Office. The latter publication | contained the fol-— tions which showed how culture factors: 
se of lowing challenging sentence. “Instead of. re- > contributed to, retarded, the success of an 
 strictive agricultural policies, what is needed extension project. Occasional didactic state- 4 
| are definite policies to increase consumption ‘ments intended for extension workers seemed 
= and application c of modern technical and scien- to add little to the value of the work. A fitting — 
a & tific knowledge to agriculture in all parts of sequel to Farmers of the World would be a 
ttle the world so that output per man hour be volume entitled “Case ‘Studies of Extension 
increased and cost of production reduced, while Work” which ‘would give with appropriate anal- 
poss at the same time quality of product is im- ysis detailed descriptions of the development — 
proved.” The authors of various” chapters in extension projects in different cultural 
nalty Farmers of the World have outlined the nature tings. 


of the challenge from the standpoint of agri- CHARLES HOFFER © 


| Irom 
cultural extension, or what is similar to agricul- Michigan State College 
tural extension in several parts of the world, 
| Here one finds chapters about extension work in - Population Roads to Peace or War. By Guy 
| China, India, Latin _America, in the Balkans, Irvinc and ELMER PENDELL. Wash- 
among the Arab Fellahin, ‘peasant Societies 4 ington 5 5, RC: Population Reference Bureau, 
inhabitants of the Pacific Islands, and among 1945. Pp. 138. 00. 
plan- 1 non-literate peoples. Other chapters deal with | This book relates leaeaiasien growth to the 
, the » x Euro-American rural society, the United King- problem o of making a durable peace, the assump- 
“eh -§} dom, northwest Europe, and the United States. © ; tion being that population pressure is a cause of 
An introductory chapter | anda concluding one en- war, The point that freedom from want and the 
anal titled “The Role of Extension Work in World other provisions of | the Atlantic Charter are 
“<i Reconstruction” complete the volume. unattainable without radical limitations of the 
edule The author of each chapter has had some > birth rate is ‘The 
a direct contact with the rural culture which he 00 

hern 


want and stress the inevitable pressure re of “ popu- 
lation upon resources which will drive men to” 
hunger, famine and war. It is. ‘assumed that — 


democracy and freedom from want are mutually 


an interesting, authoritative account of 
lems to be encountered in developing extension 
programs in different parts of the world. Al- 


though more than a dozen persons contributed 


| “continuity in thought. The principles of culture book contains many interesting. and ii im- 


and culture change” are portant facts and will undoubtedly serve to 


weeks or more in the community where the throughout the volume. Also the fact that culture : 
survey is to be made and where the consultants __traits of the inhabitants of a country, or even 
4 
tf: 
7 
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“stimulate thinking on important and critical have been another contributing factor. “After ir 

problems of population. Sociologists will, how- careful survey of the records, Dr. Cook states: 
ever, classify it as propaganda rather tremendous incidence of disease, especially 
: a objective scientific statement. It gives about as continuous, nonepidemic disease, suggests a level ~ attacked 
little place to the constructive influence of of nutrition probably insufficient for ordinary missioniz 
science and technology, invention and manufac- ‘maintenance and certainly below the optimum § back ane 
| ture as did ‘Malthus, although the authors do necessary to a high resistance to infec- theii 
advocate birth control as the positive check. (Pp. § t 

Paut H. ‘Lanois On the chological level the mission sy ystem_ 4 Invasion. 

College of Washington to homesickness and despair and to indiffer- he ‘Spa 


ence on the part of the Indians to their own chad n neve 


The Conflict between the Indian and decline. The author finds that touch wi 


WwW hite Civilization. By S. F. Coox (Ibero- the -Testraints imposed upon these Indians him into 
21, 22, 23, 24, iechading: I. The amounted to keeping them in a state of into thei 

Indian versus the Spanish Mission; 11. The tivity. A people who were used to living in was disc 
Physical and Demographic Reaction of the small groups of thirty to one hundred were con- poured it 
Nonmission Indians in Colonial and Provin- centrated in numbers which went up as high as where. T 


: cial California; III. The American Invasion, two thousand. Their own religious customs were ‘to “conve 


1848-1870; IV. Trends in Marriage and Di- me cribed. Two sexes were separated at ff punction 

2 vorce since 1850). Berkeley and Los Angeles: Puberty, and the unmarried of each sex slept to _ The strea 

University of California Press, gether in crowded, inadequate dormitories, Fugi- were poll 

In 1770 | ‘there were 135, ooo Indians in Cali- was “common, although it led to ‘military ations. tT 
fornia, exclusive of the Modoc, Paiute, and expeditions to recover the apostates and to pun- food star 
Colorado River tribes. Toward the end of ishment. Abortion and infanticide were frequent. 4 hogs and 
1860’s the number had shrunk to less than About conditions of work the author has thisto § Disease : 
30,000, This ‘reduction in population was ac- say: “Despite innumerable lamentations, apolo- ment wa 
companied by an even more serious decline in gies, and justifications, there can be no serious § violence 
health, in land holdings, and in cultural stability. denial that the mission system, in its economics, — _ is almost 
Dr. Cook reconstructs the story chronologically, was built upon forced labor.” (p. 95) Moreover, — dence, th 
ae ‘lie to period, and analytically, in terms of * Indians were | not only ‘compelled to work for |, hatred an 
whol 


the principal factors operating during the par- the missions but were “lent” to the soesigg as 
ticular time span. In the mongraphs which result, laborers and ‘domestic servants. At unique.” | 
he has produced a series of background docu- first these workers were paid, but “subsequent | y sthe Indiar 
ments fundamental to the understanding of to 1790 the attempt to pay for Indian labor was large 
social history of California. abandoned and the work was. done under un- 4 Indians h: 


first and longest of the studies has to do compulsion.” (p. 97) 


with the Indians. along the coastal strip who The second paper of the series traces the fat te 


= The 
until 1848 


came . under the control of the Spanish missions. of the nonmission Indians in colonial and — — sion India 

In Spite of conversions, baptisms, and births, provincial California. At first expeditions of the wild tribe 

the greatest number who lived at the missions Spaniards: beyond the ‘ ‘mission strip” had as ff} American 

| at one time was 21,100, in 1820; an appalling ee motive the recapturing of fugitives. Often J “ished fro 

death rate kept the figure from rising beyond there was little or no bloodshed. After the de- depletion 

this. During the years when the 1 missions flour- “cline of the missions in 1832 > and until the period — "yu But, be 


ished | (1779-1833) there were 29,100 births at ended in 1848, expeditions to the interior were _ 
is these centers and 62 ,600 deaths instead of the vs carried on primarily in retaliation against Indians 
expected 40,000 births and 40,000 deaths. ‘enon who had stolen cattle and horses and to provide — 

he author disease an important cheap farm labor for private ranches. s. “Thus 
cause of this excess deaths over r births. punishing stock thieves and capturing farm labor 
a Syphilis was a great scourge and was spread, in became me" the same in method.” (p. 5) — 
of the efforts of clergy and officers, by the After citing” illustrative documentary | evidence 


- rape and use of Indian women by Spanish 7 of this manner of acquiring ranch labor, Cook 


"problems, 
third volu 
the labor 
white mar 
forced lab 
during the 
nd imple 
Indians we 

‘a be ment, and crowded ‘quarters insured the spread — the impression is gained that capturing, or per- any India 
of any contagious: disease, however introduced. better, kidnapping, had grown to the di- the word 


diet offered at the missions is found mensions of of major im din by to 
‘dae 


diers, Poor sanitation, lack of f medical t treat- 
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large scale. Under the “mission: system the 


: the word of a citizen, to be declared a vagrant — 


Yet in spite of these tactics, in _ of oc- ’ for an Indian to be bound over to a citizen oa 


_ casional massacres, in — of the losses and a long term of years. With the Indians shorn of 
all legal rights, it was is inevitable that forced labor 


" missionization, the Indians of the interior fought and enslavement of Indians was common. As 

back and fairly well maintained their late as 1867 parents were being killed to obtain 

and their numbers. children to sell into servitude, 
_ The third monograph, titled The — American _. In a significant passage Dr. Cook writes: “One 

Invasion, 1848-1870, carries on this is tempted from this point to follow through 


: he Spaniards had penetrated the interior but persistence of the forced-labor idea in subse- 
) had never occupied it, Where they were in close _ quent years. It would be possible to show how 


_ touch with the native they tried to ane ie cheap labor market passed frem the Indian 


him into their religious, and to some extent, to the Chinese and how the same rationale of 
into: their social system. But in 1848, when peonage— and compulsion applied to 
was discovered in California, the Americans latter. might then pass” on to the new 
poured in by the thousands and. ‘settled every- groups, ‘each of which “gradually 
_ where. Their inclination was to exterminate, not — _ other—the Italians of the eighties, the Mexicans > 
to convert, the Indian, and they felt no com- ~ and Filipinos of the early nineteenth century, — 

punction about taking or destroying his property. to the ‘Okies’ of our own times, -Simul- 

taneously, one could trace the rise of great 


: he streams from which the Indians took salmon 

were polluted by the white man’s mining oper- agricultural interests, dependent upon masses 
ations, The acorns and wild seeds which were unskilled, transient workers, which v utilized 
food staples of the California Indian went to these groups one after another. Finally, 


hogs and cattle which the white man brought. could be delineated the thread of peonage or 


Disease spread rapidly and no native settle-— - force in some aspect as applied by the land- 
f ment was safe from raid and massacre. The owners to all these systems. The influence of | 
violence displayed ‘against the native women ‘Iberian or -Anglo- American civilization as de- 
is almost unbelievable. After reviewing the evi- = from primitive Spanish-Indian labor rela 
dence, the author concludes: “As a focus for tions could be demonstrated by such a survey.” aa 
hatred and emotional conflict between the races 61- 62 2) 
wholesale rape of Indian women stands 
unique.” (p. 89) In their misery and melancholy Japanese from his list of 

_ the Indians practiced abortion and infanticide on have been used in the cheap labor market and > 
then rejected, although his thesis and his mono- 

“Indians had diminished at a mean annual rate of _ graphs throw more light on the 1 recent evacu- 
0.9. The unmissionized Indians were reduced, — — ation from the West Coast of the Japanese and . 
until 1848, by 0.8 annually. “The surviving mis- Japanese-Americans (who were no longer sa satis- 
sion Indians together with the remainder of the fied to be agricultural laborers) than some 
wild tribes which subjected to Anglo- hundreds of | articles on the subject. And why 

American influence from 1848 to 1865 dimin- Dr. Cook should talk about the temptation to 
72,000 tO 23,000, a mean annual follow through the persistence of the forced 
_ depletion of 2.9 per cent.” (p. 92) Be Mees _ labor idea in California is not clear. If we add 
because of its implications for today’s to Cook’ monographs, Mary Roberts 


ei the most impressiv e section of this + Coolidge’ s Chinese Immigration, Paul S. Taylor’ s 


- subject to having his services sold to the highest 
bidder. Then an indenture law made it possible 


third volume is the. one which describes how writings on the agricultural laborers from q 
the labor of those Indians © who survived the Mexico, ‘and Carey McWilliams’ Factories in 
"white man’s rifle and diseases was utilized. a the Field, we have a series which performs the _ 
forced labor and peonage system which grew up function admirably, And perhaps Dr. . Cook’ s 
during the Spanish colonial period was accepted contributions are the most important of all 
and implemented by law. By legislative act because they throw historical light on the source 
Indians were denied the right to testify against a and impetus of patterns of thought and action 
ie white man. _A second law made it possible for — which Californians must re- examine carefully, if 
ny ny Indian to be brought into ¢ court and, on — they expect any respite from inter-group ten- 
Morris EDWARD OPLER 7 
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Practical Applications of By Considerable attention is given to public schoo] 
- Georce B. DE Huszar. New York: Harper systems but there is scarcely any mention of 
and Brothers, 1945. 140 Pp. $2.0 00. wu colleges and universities, though the book is” 
about them, too, with their hierarchical organiza- 
this volume is of the same genre as contri- about them, too, with their hierarchical o ganiza- 
tions to the subject by Dewey, Follett, Linde- _ tion and their indoctrination of students in 
_ man, and their school. The author distinguishes | talk- democracy. ‘If the administrators and fac- 
three kinds of democracy:  talk- democracy, ulties of these institutions could examine 
‘consent-democracy, and do-democracy. Talk- understand and apply the principles of 
democracy begins and with eulogistic  democracy—which, however, they cannot, 
statements about democratic ideals. Superficially muscle-bound are the great majority by tra- 
considered, it is just words; actually it is. ational notions and attitudes—a revolutionary 
deadly menance to democratic institutions, overdue 


ffered as a panacea; but an 
mocracy but do not act and encourage others group is not o 7 
to act democratically. Democracy, whether ae analysis of typical problem-centered groups that 
_ war or peace, is a continual struggle; the non-— failed of their objectives would have been il- 
combatant is adeserter.” -luminating. So also would a discussion of types 
| oa  Consent- democracy is the prevailing variety Of individuals not qualified for membership in in 
in the United States. It has few doers, but many such -groups—like the non-stop talker, for in- - 
who consent or protest - Many times it is not Stamce, or the dogmatist who knows all the 
too difficult to sell it a “on of goods.” Con- 4nswers , or the person too dumb to recognize “7 
sent- democracy is “essential, but must be problem on his doorstep, much less do 
"buttressed by do-democracy if a country is to ny “creative” thinking about it. 
be made reasonably safe for democracy. == __ Notwithstanding s such fau ults, this book with — 
Do-democracy ‘something you do; it is its simple, forceful expositions, the variety of 
participation, facing problems together. Its basic materials, its use of graphic ‘illustrations 
instrumentality i is the problem-centered group, makes democracy live” for the reader as does” 
r “the o optimum size of which, for most purposes, is - no other volume known to the reviewer. It | 


around a dozen members. It deals, not with ™ay well prove to be one of the great books of . 
this generation. 


problem areas, but with problems of adjust- -t | 
ment wherever people live or work together. ELDRIDGE 
Larger democratic organizations are federa- University of Kansas 


group can be developed within and largely the Boy. By 
hierarchical structures, ‘such as are 
common ‘among. private corporations, labor. 
unions, school systems, religious denominations, ‘The was to 
political organizations, government departments. study 2 2,000 Catholic adolescents in 20 Catholic 
_ Perhaps the most celebrated instance is the high schools in 12 states and the et 
transformation of personnel ‘Telations at the e Columbia. Schools were located in 18 cities, 
4 Hawthorn plant of the Western Com- all with populations of over 50, with the 
_emphasis on schools in cities of several hundred 
A ‘rare “case of do- democracy in field of thousand population. One out of "every 63 boys 


ournalism (one aitherte usknown to the re- Catholic nigh "schools of the United 


priests and by religious and teachers. | 
reader, with and W hile adolescence is. regarded by the author 
‘individual consultants playing a central ‘role. a as a transitional period involving ‘ ‘extensive and 7 
Unlike the commercial paper, this group (read- _ profound changes in the whole life organization” — 
ers are called members) believes that co- -opera- the author finds the Catholic adolescent to be 
tion is important than discord, and that “fundamentally wholesome” with “flaming 
_telatior hips deserve | greater emphasis than is ps youth” a popular misconception. (p. 346) Most < 
“lated events. of adolescents (90 per cent) are satisfied 
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a to consider the place 
and function of its personnel organization and 


school 
ion of 
00k 
yaniza- 
nts in 


d fac- 


‘yegard their school life as “happy, 98 per cent nizatic 
like to go to Holy Communion and 86 per cent practices in the total pattern.” ” This book coupled — 4 
_ like to go to Confession. In the realm of social with W. Lloyd Warner’s forthcoming The Social 7 
jife the adolescent is fairly well adjusted and System of the Modern Factory should prove 

drink is not a problem. His biggest personal to be landmarks in the developing field of an 


problem is in the realm of purity and his top- dustrial sociology, 
most wishes involve ‘money and lasting happi- The e theory and research sponsored by the 
y trae ness in heaven. Important fears include failure and money of the Harvard School of Busi- 
Cone ; _and death while in the state of impurity, ie Administration is beginning to bear increas- 4 het 
te Modern students no longer regard ing returns. Elton Mayo, T. N. W hitehead, F. 4 +. 
problem period per se but no one has found Roethlisberger, and W. J. Dickson have provided 
stered 7 the adolescent or any other group to be as well resources to stimulate surprising volume of 4 iy 
t an t adjusted as is the adolescent in this study. __ sociological interest in modern industrial prob-— 4 ae Mee 
s that The problemmaire used includes 200 questions lems. Burleigh Gardner began his his research career 4 
mr ef - designed to let the boy evaluate his own adjust- by studying the structure of modern communi-. oe ry 
ment. Herein lies the weakness of the study. ties under the sponsorship of the Harvard group. 

types h hidlhood?” was th lations” if 
‘ip in id you have a appy chidlhoo was the years as an employee relations research 
in- type of question. _A searching i inquiry would have “director with the Western Electric Company 4 
7 the included many questions that would have dis- him direct” contact with industry at all 
covered happiness or unhappiness i in the life levels. Now, as assistant professor of industrial 

_ § the boy. This is not a study of adolescence but ‘telations at Chicago, he has written a book ue oe 
ss do ‘the exe 
boy’s own opinion of his adjustment. designed to guide the executive or prospective 
with — Such terms as purity and wholesomeness are executive through the human problems of man- 
defined and therefore have no scientific agement, The > emphasis is upon industrial rela- 
ae value. The importance of the study lies in the tions activity as it actually works itself out ina 


fact that an attempt has been made to study — _ iven organization. Such a treatment is in bold 
adolescence against a “specific cultural back- 
ground. This is the proper procedure for the functions expected of an efficient industrial 1 re- 
study of any age group, the realization lations ‘program. 
ets no age riod i isa problem period per st se. Y The book is organized in ‘such a way as to 
Guy Brown produce three distinct views of human probe 


in industry. The first six chapters describe 
ing ‘the factory as a social system. A second view 4 
_ Human Relations in Industry. By Bureice B. stresses the individual in the structure with the _ a. 
at GARDNER. ‘Chicago: Richard D. D. Irwin, 1945. claim that “each person has a definite position x x 
pp. $3.00. role in ‘relation to every other in the factory 

p Here is a presentation of the human structure | where he works.” The ‘third and final partof ) 


ll industry. This kind of book was bound to the book is devoted to the industrial relations| - 
appear sooner or later. “The need been organization with discussions of employee rela- 
great, Moreover, the resources to’ provide tions, personnel counseling, and minority groups 
_ its fulfillment have been growing, in industry. 
industrial leaders are aware that the The m materials are largely “ ‘insightful. Tilustra- 
human problems of management are insistent. tive case materials are frequently used. ‘The 
Mr. Lawrence A. Appley of Vick Chemical Com-— ‘scarcity of footnotes and the absence of bib- 


pany told the American Management Associa- liography suggest either a general lack of re- 
tion a few years ago that the “gap between search materials in the field | with which to. 
sound personnel practice ai and management prac- document the text or a studied attempt to write 
tice has never been closed and that gap is a simple and direct statement of an interpreta- 
widening,’ = nature. The analysis is limited to relatively _ 

- Burleigh Gardner is not the first to carry the _ large scale industrial ¢ organization. = 

methods and concepts of sociology and anthro- The book emerges as an in excellent elementary © 

. pology toa study of this gap, » but: he is the first text for the training of executives, It should es 
& use such a background i in writing a clear and - be especially influential in making the business - 

. description of “an industrial concern as man aware of the plant as a community within _ 
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-AMERIC. AN SOCIOLOGICAL REV TEW 


which he and his fellow workers live. Our most “a activity, including a theory of the relation of 


alert executives often say, “If management would climatic cycles to cy ycles in human affairs, As. in 
only give as much attention to the human ele- earlier volumes, Professor Huntington ad-— 


ment as to production, most of our problems — heres toa belief in the direct effects of climate — 


ould be solved.” The beginning of such wisdom - on human behavior. ti hus, “Homicide shows a 

activated Human Relations in In- significant relation to temperature; 

Gustry. weather apparently is associated with 


self- control,” p. 232); “We have seen that it 


(cyclonic climate) apparently has much to 
_ with American traits, such as excessive eagerness 


action without due planning, boisterousness — 


Civilisation. among children, the prevalence of degenera- 
HUNTINGTON New ork: John Wiley and tive diseases among older people” (p. 383) “the 


‘Sons, 1945. 660 | pp. $4.75. religions of low latitudes tend to emphasize th the 
_ In some respects this volume is a résumé of af gratification of the senses whereas those of 
| the -author’s ideas presented in a number of _ higher latitudes emphasize moral and spiritual — 
previous volumes, particularly The Character gratifications,” 291); “The stimulating cy- 
of Races, The Pulse of Progress, Season of clonic climate, unique. in Asia, is one of the 
| Birth and After Three Centuries. He has intro- basic reasons why the Japanese _— ‘So Stal- — 
duced, however, some new points of view in his wart in World War II,” (p. 389). a 
_ theory of “kiths” and in his ‘theory a. ‘The last seven chapters are devoted to a 
ocial effects of climatic cycles, a rey hypothesis of the relation between cycles in 


ap 


Those familiar with Professor Huntington’s human affairs such as business fluctuations, stock 
aa previous writings will recall his theory of the - | market cycles, the price of wheat, production of © 
selective effects of migration | on racial compo- | - pig iron, the rise and fall of cultures, and cli- 
‘sition. He has, however, modified somewhat his matic cycles. These latter include | periodic varia- 7 


_ point of view on races in that he recognizes that — tions in rainfall, in temperature, in the amount. 
practically all races gontain: all grades of the of electric energy thrown off by the sun and in. 
various human capacities and he opposes the the amount of ozone in the air. The author re- 

a ards these hy potheses as the most original part 

hypothesis of “kiths” he returns to a modified _ of the volume, They involve an effort to ae 
view of superior and inferior stocks. His con- both the indirect and the direct effects of cli- _ 

cept: of “kith” | is that of a group of people matic influences on human behavior over cen- 


selected by migration from a larger stock which -turies of time as well as over inter. reals of a few | 


has a common culture and has persisted in a years, 
high degree of inter-marriage so that the original There are frequent Sikes: to the effect 
qualities selected by ‘migration persist toa high that we must recognize that there are three fac- 
degree their descendants. His chief ex- _ tors always operating in human afiairs; the cul- 
amples of “ ‘kiths” are the of ‘tural, the hereditary and the { physical environ- 
the Parsis of Judea, the Icelanders, the — New ment. But in the entire discussion of climatic 
: England Puritans, the Jews, the Quakers, and ee cycles in their relation to human behavior there — 

_ the Mongols. He believes that these stocks show is no recognition of the possibilities that such — 
important behavior ' traits, different from other "phenomena as the rise and fall of prices or the 
"stocks | in the same vicinity, which cannot be ‘Prosperity of nations might be due to cultural 
explained by cultural inheritance. The evidence causes instead. wha 
_ presented, however, to show that it is biological 7 There appears to be little in this volume of 
inheritance rather than cultural inheritance that value to the social scientist. It represents an — 
is responsible for the traits of “kiths” ‘effort to formulate rather sweeping hypotheses 
impressive. Nor is there presented any adequate concerning the relation of biological and climatic — 
evidence as to what biological | traits were origi- forces to human behavior. While purporting to 
nally selected by the migration. Elsewhere, as on oft a middle ground between the protagonists — 


"pages 231, 286, 313, and 389, the author appears of biological and physical determinism on the © 


to revert to a theory of peculiar innate” racial one hand and the anthropologists and sociolo- 


qualities more e widely possessed than are those gists on the other, the net impression left on the © 
which are peculiartoakith ee oe reader is one of the great significance of heredi- 


h volume is devoted the tary and of climatic ¢ influence on human 
fluence 
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_ cifically the inability to provide full employment 
t is the cultural crisis, though this is not made 
| = clear in the early part of the book. Marxism, like human 

capitalism, holds” to ‘the s: same basically inade- reasonable adjustment to their environment. 


OOK REV IEWS 


In fairness to » the author | it should be stated reconstruction, but it does ie the needed in- 
that he recognizes that his: hypotheses need sights. What these insights are is unfortunately 
much careful testing. and that even if found elaborated. 
_ basically sound they will eventually have to aul At the top of each left- hand page are the - 
CEcIL C. the title m may have been changed during: 
— the publication process, The earlier title would 
preferable, though the author makes it 


Dz. KEAN. New York: / Association Press, a this country. If the wo reaches and impresses 
211 PP. $2.00. ‘4 enough: clergymen of liberal mind and incisive 
‘Here is another which presents the speech it should stimulate a more prophetic note 


disjunctions of modern industrialized society asin preaching. 
a a major crisis in culture. Written by a member — The book contains references to historians, = 


— of the Protestant Episcopal clergy who has aie: economists, political scientists, social philoso- 
i been a professor of philosophy and history, it phers and publicists, most of them contempo- 
delineates” in broad strokes a moralist’s view. ary: Beard, Nevins, V eblen, W. Mitchell, 
Few intellectuals would disagree v with the argu- Stuart Chase,  Laski, Sir ‘William Beveridge, aq 
ment that ours is a culture in which economic Drucker, Ortega y Gasset, Ware and Means. 
parse have achieved primacy; that most present- . But there seem to be no citations to Tawney, 
: day Christians and their churches have, to z Weber, Lynd or Sorokin. Less theological than 
considerable degree, accommodated themselves Professo Trueblood’s The Predicament of 
to these mundane ‘whens that these values are Modern Man. Mr. Kean’s book takes its place” 
inadequate, inhumane and un-Christian; that cr in the literature of protest against the seculariza- 


Christian’ churches. need to decide who is their tion of western culture and the loss of its re- 
“master. In a world ti natural resources are ligious | and ethical v vies. The book i is > well con- 
_inequitably divided, technology and the profit | acted but too wordy. its index is inadequa 
motive, while not the only causes of modern HOWELL ATwooD 
fundamental factors in the cultural = ge 
‘dislocation of t the times. Ww aris a ‘symptom of 
this ative Peoples of the Pacific World. By 
book is addressed to non-professional _M. Keestnc. New York: Macmillan, 1945. 
It sketches the development of a few 144 pp. $3. 00. 
major political doctrines which have produced ‘The tropical islands of the Pacific stretch. 
the notion of Economic Man: mercantilist ‘nearly half way around the globe and include 
physiocratic and classical, Mr. Kean preferredto a vast variety of peoples and cultures. Professor — 
lay stress on what he terms the — Keesing’s volume was prepared originally as a 
_ Locke thesis rather than on Adam Smith. . The Manual for American | troops but it has perma- 
~ multiple effects of the Industrial Revolution are nent value for government officials, business men 
_ indicated, though the rise of urbanism seems to or others interested i in the Pacific. The book out- 
be insufficiently stressed. The author then in- lines the geogr raphy, peoples and languages of 
q sists that industrial capitalism is unable within: se the islands and then describes the enna 
_ itself to distribute the wealth it can produce so = livelihood, home conditions, social customs gal 
as to provide a a . good life for all of the people religion of the people. ipetss eas 
_ who take part in the productive process. Spe- The author interprets in simple language the 
approach of modern social anthropology. He 
shows the need to understand the people as 
human beings and to see their culture as a 


~~ 


Practical suggestions are included regarding per- 

sonal -Telations, the the avoidance of taboos ¢ 
social order which is genuinely humane. utilizing” local resources. The text is supple- 
Historic Christianity, the reader i is repeatedly mented by 68 excellent photographs, 
told, , contains the insights which are needed to y The author does a a splendid job within the 
replace the limited outlook of our economically — A limits of his assignment. One may question, 
strictured ‘society. Christianity d does not provide though, | the wisdom of trying to cover so di- 


a utopia nor the techniques required for — verse an | area in one e short book. Inevitably there 


quate concept of economic man, and thus it is 
equally impotent for the task of building a 
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‘is and some confusion as_ extent makes up for it by very ample biblio- attitu 

discussion shifts rapidly from to area. graphical references. So far as the treatment economists 

Somewhat _ greater | attention is given to the of European countries is concerned, this book — | ie These | 

primitive peoples of Oceania than to the is inferior to Shotwell’s Governments of Con- produced” 

advanced cultures: of Java and the ‘Philippines. tinental Europe which, however, does not treat originals 


Japan. Although the book is too closely angled convenienc 


available in the recent indians of Raymond to the Second World War, which it treats as §- one autho 


Kennedy, Bruno Lasker and Fay- -Cooper Cole. still in progress, its usefulness should conti inue_ students. 1 
- ‘Some of the War Background Studies of the even though the war has ended. It is probable a _ Every ma) 
Smithsonian Institution cover other island that some of author’s conclusions and have a CO} 
groups, but no other book briefly surveys the proposals would be altered by the intrusion of © - Althoug! 


7 

entire area of t the tropical Pacific. mer the atomic bomb into world politics. The writ- contributic 

Pau ‘FREDERICK — ing of this book antedates: use gener 

sociologists the main in the been assig 

= ume is probably the way = of th 

aa Conflict: ont Forms in _ institutional complex of functioning systems. has consis! 

_ World Politics. By Kurt Lonpon. New York: There is a very lucid delineation of the inter- logical the 

‘The Macmillan Company, 1945. 487 pp. $3. 78- dependence of political, economic, educational, mented st 
The book is divided into four parts. The first 


religious and other groups in the countries de- questionab 
is entitled “The Enemies of Democracy” geribed and the relationship: between them and { 


these artic 
and is in three sections dealing respectively with - the rest of the world. The book is well written. — method ar 
Germany, F ascist Italy, and Feudal It reads easily, if not entertainingly, and may not so mu 


or Japan. Each of these countries is cov- be commended as a useful handbook for the job as to 
- ered in very much the same manner, There is a personaliti 
chapter giving the historical background. Then LyForp Pp. EDwanns merman ai 
there is a description of the philosophy and studies rev 

doctrine, followed by an account of organization est sociol 


finally there is an explanation of the educational ‘Studies of Rural Social Organisation ‘in “the ; fun of it, 
and propaganda system. Part two of the book - States, Latin America, and Germany. | 24 Perhaps 

J “deals with the Soviet Union in much the same _ By Cuartes P. Loomis. East Lansing, Michi- fs small wher 
«Manner, as does part three which treats of “gan: State College | Book Store, 1945. 392 field, 
Vichy France. Part four is called “The Evolu- 124 maps, ants illustrations, No price. will never: 
tion of Democracy.” It has two sections—the “indicated. have n 

first dealing with Great Britain; and the second, During the past years, Charles P. Loomis, applying tl 

_ with the United States. The neo of presen- now at Michigan om College, has produced a ~ study of hi 
= remains essentially the same throughout. — varied and voluminous body of research ma-— Finally, 

; ‘The book contains no information not readily ‘A terials in rural sociology while employed by the 7 oe one of the 

accessible in many other volumes. For the Division of Farm Population and Rural W elfare “rural socic 
part its contents are known to a any well- educated of the United States Department of Agriculture. former col 


earlier rur 
crusader, | 

“which Loomis has written or “helped to inter 
during the first st ten years” of his. profes- 

for | 


This book is a reprint of practically 


chinery and the political philosophy as well as sional career. 
te ‘the recent diplomatic history of the most power- a In general the subject. matter of this book — 


; ful modern nations. The traditional texts take is the field of rural social organization. However, — 


up these ‘matters separately, The author is sto the n more important. ‘contributions fall into the 
be congratulated on his courage in following fields: Colonization and resettlement, 


levels and standards of living, rural community — 
i organization, cultural factors particularly in ag- 

rachinery, ‘political philosophy and current ricultural extension work, and the social psy- 
7 tory into one volume makes sketchy treatment chology of rural life. The locale of the studies — 
of many important matters Raeihaiis.. The au- ranges from North Carolina to Germany, to 
thor seems to be aware of this and to some — South America, to New rer minds 
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fi 
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attitudes and ever- ideals of a ‘fuller’ life liberty | 
economists. — 


) a These ‘bulletins and articles have been a The seventeen chapters are grouped around 


produced in one volume because many of ‘the then topics, which as stated describe a 
‘ocigioals were out of print and because of the with reasonable accuracy: Varieties of Plan- ” 
convenience of having the ‘research: reports - Planning and the Democratic State, Plan- 
one author readily available , Particularly for _ ning in the United States, Labor and Planning, | 

~The endeavor worth while. Planning for World Reconstruction. There 


| is a “prologue naming the twentieth century the 

a copy readily available. Plan Age. There is a final chapter of cautious 


=. 


Although it is not possible to evaluate every but imaginative prophecy of the: growth and 
contribution which this volume represents, sev- : future fruits of planning on a world scale, “eid 7 


~ eral generalizations may be made: (1) Although — Because much of this material was presented | 

Loomis has, as an employee of the gov ernment, elsewhere by the author during the 1930’s one 

e been assigned many different research tasks, ‘reading them now is likely to discount their 
" some of them quite superficial and transitory, he originality as of today. Chapters IX, X, and 
has consistently used and applied the best socio- - XI which discuss planning n the United States 
logical theory and method, He | has also experi- : = the best in the collection in this reviewer’s 
mented successfully w with some of the more judgment. These chapters identify and trace 

questionable techniques of sociometry. (2) If, the origins and evolution of “the planning idea” 

_ these articles and bulletins lack uniformity of as part of the American t tradition. They provide ; 
-method and subject matter, it is probably due — a valuable perspective for current understanding» 

so much to the influence of a government and appraisal of the meaning and purpose of 
as to ‘0 graduate ‘training under such diverse planning as a "process for social and economic. 
- personalities as Pitirim Sorokin, Carle Zim- progress. Here Lorwin cites the struggle for 
_ merman and Car! Taylor. (3) Most of all, these American independence, the forging of the 
studies reveal the mind of an industrious, hon- a _ stitution, Woodrow Wilson’s ‘ s “new freedom, 2 


est sociologist trying apply growth of scientific management during and 


—~ss 


= 


si... 


method to social phenomena, not just for the after World War I, ‘the emergence of the i 
fun of it, but in service to his fellowman. = ——‘~‘Deal from the doubts and frustrations of the 


Perhaps the results of these efforts will appear __ Twenties, : and the post-war planning movement 


= 


7 a 4 po when put alongside everything else in the during World War II as indices of the 2 growth 
field, but it must be recognized that sociology — and the promise of man’s ability to plan f for 
never mature into a full fledged science until more freedom and for plenty. 
- we have many more scholars, such as Loomis, The book as a whole should serve a very — 
7 4 applying the best methods that we know to the useful: purpose. N Most of the chapters ¥ were writ- 
of human society. ten as separate papers and ina sequence | (dur- 
z , Finally, ‘it may be observed that Loomis was — ing the period of 1930-1944), different from the 
of the first of the younger at arrangement in which they now appear. They 
| [4 rural sociologists to swing away from the re- were thus contemporaneous with many of the 
complex which motivated much of our ev events which provoked or "neutralized planning 


as a method of combating the - depression, pre- 


crusader, but his writings still reflect a ~ wal nature, place, function, and wisdom of planning 


earlier rural sociology. Loomis is certainly no and the ebb and flow of public debate of 
{ 


_ some interest in practical human affairs. 


serving the peace, and preparing for the war and 
North Carolina ‘State College its aftermath. Lorwin more than an observer 
‘Time for Planning. By Lewis L. ‘Lorwin. ee and assisting in the groups which saw in the 


i York: : Harper and Brothers, 1945. 273 PP. | New Deal and the National Resources Planning 


This book “describes: analyzes a number method by which men could resolve the dilemma 
of the various concepts of planning as devices of planning for human welfare without loss of | 
of social and economic action. “ ‘It aims to point human freedom. Read in the perspective of hind- 
the | way in which man in the twentieth century — sight these chapters reveal a valuable clarity, 
may live 1 in peace ond in work, and and practicality in 
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present 


time in this book, Lorwin, _like Henry y 


size the signs ‘of trends and to project a general ae who npr the : series conceiv ed of each 
course that world events will take. He foresees essay ‘ “as integral necessary part of 
“a new social synthesis built on the cé concept of _ bringing together the contribution of research | 
- “the social man, of group co-operation, of rational _in nutrition, agricultural economics, population, | 
ollective guidance of economic activity, and of and international relations.” Leading authorities 
a reative energy for expanding the material and in each of these four fields sought to focus the - 
spiritual life of man. outstanding issues and thus lay the > foundation 
for anew synthesis. Each essay was presented to 
a mixed panel of participants, whose observations = 
are published at the close of each of the ix 
parts of the symposium. These parts deal re-— 


| 


concepts of in a context of and 


- time yet to come. There may be some who still 
4 regard planning a: as an invention of the Marxists 


oran exclusive tool of the dictators, Lorwin will spectively with The Food Movement, Popula- 4 
remind them of their error. Nutrition, Food Supplies, “International 


Gorpon R.Ctarp _ Relations, and Consequences. The resulting book 
mnessee Valley Authority = has major values for dietitions, social planners, 
and social scientists, No national or international 
The Philosophy of Edward Bellamy. By ARTHUR : ‘statesman concerned with social planning, and is 
__ E. Morcan. New York: King’s Crown | Press, no sociologists or other social scientist interested - | 
1945. Pp. vii + 96. Paper. $1.60. Lag - a in problems of population and social change, | 
This volume is an effort to revive the Bellamy afford to ignore this volume. g 
Of the years preceding the publication | of Look- The symposium is a vivid illustration of the 
ing Backward and Equality. The years of social fact that social science stands on the margin os 
and political | reform from | 1888 to 1897 are between fragmentary groping and coherent op- 
treated as an intrusion into an already busy life _ erational knowledge of social problems. The data 7 
being rapidly wasted away by chronic ill health. on which the contribut ors base their Pog 
It is Dr. Morgan’s s contention that Bellamy was sions are just beginning to’ become trustworthy ~ 
a philosopher, and regarded himself so. a for a few decades back in a few countries. The | 
" ‘The sociologist w will find the chapter, “Edward — underlying causal factors in the problems dis- 4 
Bellamy and Nemesis,” the most interesting. cussed are just beginning to emerge rather un- 


“jafeequent ta his a new face such ‘attempts as this 

on what Shakespeare called the “clogging burden _ co-operative thinking can social science really 4 
of a guilty soul,” as well as delving into the emerge into the stage where its findings have — ‘ 
related problem ‘of how far an individual in . for the formulation of national ‘and 
present instant may “property bind his future world policies, 
elves by pledges and engagements which he Ate a number of points in this book the im. ; 
has no means of knowing will meet with their maturity of our present achievements becomes 
_ approval, and which may quite possibly prove in- evident. One of these is in the sections ented 
tolerable yokes” to them.”  (p. 64) The chapter “Observations of Participants.” These are about | 

_ is also by far the best one in the book, presum- on the level of a good radio round table. Many 
_ because it was ‘in the field of psychological of the ‘commentators have important points to m 


‘fiction that Bellamy e3 excelled and, therefore, left — = but the conversational exchange of a | 


behind the most copiously organized | materials sentences from each can be nothing more than 
7 for critical ex - stimulating. One of the greatest needs of social — 
science is the development of a discussion tech- 


ploration | ane ev valuation. 


University of Minnesota nique in which for controversial question, 


for the World. Edited by THEODORE 
Chicago: University of ‘Chicago. lated in such operational terms that the 
1945. 353 Pp. $3. 75- experimental and research procedures for decid- 
This. symposium on the problems ing them become evident. 


is a illustration « of the On the theoretical side, these essays bring out 
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clearly the fragmentary character of our present ‘Steiner's methods of investigation 
a knowledge. Those who discuss the relations be- - cluded personal visits to the o operators of these 
pi _ tween population, food, and health ignore en- services; submitting test cases to them, ni 
tirely the existence of logistic trends i in all these of which had already been diagnosed and treated 
fields and the fact | that these trends do not by sound professional methods; interviewing — 
conform to the which the contributors following up clients of the operators; mak- 
to this book are taking for granted. For example, ? ing inquiries of - professional persons -who had 
major logistic surges in the population of France, observed or assisted (often with subsequent 
Italy, Sweden, England, Norway, Germany, Femorse) at the performances; and questioning 
Spain, Russia, Denmark, Belgium, Netherlands, government officials who might presumably have 
re the United States and Mexico began between the some responsibility for controlling these prac- — 
years 1590 and 17 73- The population upsurges in tices or at least be informed their legal 


these: countries well underway decades status, 


: before the upsurges in crops and consumer in- - _ The outcome is a a brilliant exposé w which ‘makes 
come occurred as results of the industrial rev revo- fascinating reading» from cover to cover, and ot 
ee lution. In other words, the relationship which | the same time a careful, factual study of the 


these authorities assume between population and social processes which operate through these 
| food do not appear to be valid. The past logistic _ institutions of unscientific counseling. Mrs, Stei- A Bae 
7. trends of population and of expectation of life ner worked with an assistant, Mrs. Mabelle Bar- _ tH 
“4 have” not reacted to World War I and to the de- PA rison; : she recorded interviews verbatim; - has 


pression of the ’30’s, in ways which current — carefully avoided unprovable statements and has 

7 assumptions woul ould seem to require, =e done an excellent job of “letting the facts speak 
on population presented in this book are too for themselves.” One of the Loviges oll 

crude to come to grips with types of evidence is the recorded evasions and 


_ The major shortcomings of these discussions — to state their professional qualifications for the 
merely the shortcomings of existing social: work they were 


science. This symposium carries us forward Steiner found a few sound practices; 


ward scientific planning. What we need to do _ such as the work of Elsie Robinson, of “Intro-— 
is to move still further in the directions toward duction, a Service for Sociability” in Newark, 

hitleads New Jersey, and of trained clergymen who know 


Hart the | limits of their own competence, Also i in her 
Duke University first chapter she has given the best comparativ 4 


a On Do People Take Their Troubles? By LEE the psychiatrist, psychologist, psychiatric social 
. STEINER. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- worker, and four types of psy ‘choanalysts, and o of 

1945. 265 PP. $3. certain pertinent legal definitions which deter- 
Mrs. Steiner, who is a professional ‘social mine the control or lack of control of these 

. worker in the medical and psychiatric fields, ke und fe She gives criteria for distinguishing the 


5 a Fellow in the American Orthopsychiatric As- sound from the unsound, but she has not made 
= sociation, spent twelve years collecting the data ; it her task to describe in detail nor to ) evaluate 


_ for this book. She investigated quack psycholo- the sound practices. Oe ey 
gists and. the “schools” which train them; the Early in her career Mrs. Steiner posed the 
principal newspaper columnists who give advice question» Professor Frank Bruno: 
on personal problems; radio counselors; -fabri- doesn’t someone help families who : aren’t poor 
cated systems of vocational guidance; corre-— with their personal problems?” One wishes that 
spondence clubs for lonely | hea: ‘ts, marriage while describing sound psychiatry and psychol-— 
brokers, and introduction services; counseling ogy she had said a little more about professiona 
- by clergymen of the major religious groups and sei case work, which started with the poor but _ 
__ by the practitioners of special cults; spiritualism is now _ extending itself to other social levels, 
trance therapy, _“psycho- power,” Yoga; about m marriage counseling, and counseling 
-graphologists, palmists, astrologists, numerolo- "3 schools and Probably most readers 
gists, tarot, “philosophical “schools” 
“success” and “personality,” “personality ing and control, and for a large expansion 
through speech,” “how to win and mental hygiene and counseling services under 


"od non- 1-commercial auspices. But when she seems, 
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AMERICA AN SOCIOLOGICAL 
“Con- alone | that the first canon of beatitude is to. 

clusion,” to put this job to “U circulate, to sell, The Printed Word. Up-to-the- 
Sam,” one wishes she ‘might have put more ‘minute ‘fundamentalism, with no sinful foolish- 
Strategic emphasis on the possible expansions ness to distract from distribution sales, 

of voluntary welfare agencies and of State 

departments of mental hygiene, with federal “trucks, telephone, corporate ‘structure, “and legal 

in-aid according to to the well- raccepted staff. ‘Stroup. allows the facts to point the 

American tradition. paradox. He does” not belabor the value of 

K. Fi 1 identifying the Persecution of the Prophets with 
the rebuff of “We don’t want 


By HERBERT Hewitt ‘cov ers by disciplined historical précis 
“New York: Columbia University the areas capable of factual documentation, for 
Press, 1945. 180 pp. $2. 50. instance denominational organization and mem- 
Because of the unique | notoriety achieved by bership» routine. I He relies upon the results of — 
the Jehovah’s Witnesses in Selective Service and field work in areas incapable of documentation— _ 
because of increased interest in social — behavior and denominational prac- 
study of religion consequent to greater wartime _ tical politics. He might have added material <a 
- concern with religion, this is a timely book. By XK occupational range of Witnesses under his ob- bs 
its grant of assistance the American Council of _ servation, for in the absence of his report there © 
_ Learned Societies has m made possible a a worth- appears to be no other source for such informa- — 
while contribution to the social anthropological ‘ tion. He does characterize Witnesses as pre 
study of contemporary / American religion. ery dominantly of the underprivileged social- oe 
_ The approach and organization of the ie ae nomic strata. He shows by his handling of his 
are accurately suggested by the chapter titlkes— data the operation of the e psy chological processes" 
History and Leaders, Organization: and Finances, ‘of compensation to be found by the socially 
- Literature and W orkers, The Converts and Con- — elite in drab fundamental denominationalism _ 


_ version, The W ay of the Witness, The W — oi that answers the needs of the maladjusted, the 


as Attitudes and Relations, -reading and the ascetic by 


of the main stream of 
entertainingly and usefully. several difficult are minor items not ‘included. ‘The Wit 
sions. It is an objective and understanding study ness sub- culture ( for the colportage — of the 
a notorious sect. applies the participant faithful does constitute a way of life apart) 
technique ‘to. flash- -out a report on could have been further described by more 
printed sources. it maintains an historical and material on sentiment and behavior of the sur- 
functional perspective, keeping ‘explicit analy: sis ‘rounding larger co community, which sets the limits. 
_ toa minimum. It presents an available maximum of special practice. The study could have in- 
of anthropologically and sociologically relevant — cluded the Catholic pamphlet, The Freak Re 
data on one of the $s most anachronistic ligion by the Rev. Charles M. ‘Carty (Radio 
Booklet 11, St. Paul, n.d.). The Jan- 
or <a ‘contemporary insti- uary 20 0, 1940, issue of Propaganda Analysis” 
tutional religion are aware of the nebulous has germane material, , although brief. Fugitive 
quality of most available materials. The problem news stories, “such as those in Time and the 
successfully. faced in this s study is the ultimate New York Times, are pertinent—for example, 
of that found in the incommensurable figures, the July 24, 1940, PM story on Detroit 
where reported, of the Bureau of the Census Witness convention. 
denominational membership strength, Social scientists regardless of field who take 
‘The aspects emphasized by Witnesses them- ie cognizance of religion will find this 
selves and those singled out by unbelievers have have study valuable. Quite apart from the interest of 
_ been documented and put in focus. The apparent the subject matter, the study achieves a quality > 7 
aM similarity of Christian Science, Unity, and latter- of social science reporting that should set a =f 
Russellism is demonstrated by Stroup to be standard for future work in religion, 
4 more apparent than real. They are all “publish- STANLEY H. 
ing churches, but it is true for the | Witnesses Bucknell University 
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